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LADY    SELINA    CLIFFORD, 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


^^      Lady  Selina  had  not  seen  Matilda  Leslie 


^'  for  several  days,  when  one  morning,  at  a  very 
^^  gothic  hour,  as  she  was  taking  a  solitary  drive 
round  the  great  ring  in  the  Regent's  Park,  she 
saw  her  walking  with  Sir  Robert  andHildebrand, 
and  stopped  to  offer  her  a  seat  in  the  carriage. 
Matilda  gladly  accepted  it,  and  they  proceeded 
in  their  drive,  enjoying  the  fresh  air,  ren- 
dered doubly  welcome  to  them  both  from 
having  been  up  late  on  the  preceding  night  at 
crowded  parties. 

Lady  Selina,  as  well  as  Matilda,  was  not  in 
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a  talkative  mood,  and  thej  had  made  their 
second  tour  of  the  ring,  nearly  in  silence,  when 
both  were  roused  from  their  reverie,  by  the 
coachman  suddenly  driving,  with  great  speed, 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  railing,  by  the  path- 
way opposite  Chester-terrace,  and  the  words 
"  a  carriage  running  away,  my  lady,"  from  the 
servant  on  the  box.  In  the  next  moment  a 
phaeton  passed  them,  with  the  horses  at  full 
speed,  and  "  Oh  it  is  Lord  Litchfield's  carriage," 
was  all  that  either  could  utter.  ]\Iatilda  sank 
again  in  her  seat,  and  covered  her  eyes.  Lady 
Selina  bent  forward,  and  saw  the  phaeton  come 
in  contact  with  a  carriage,  drawn  up  near  the 
Colosseum.  Lord  Litchfield  and  his  servant 
were  both  thrown  out.  The  footman  in  attend- 
ance on  Lady  Selina,  on  seeing  the  accident, 
had  rushed  to  the  spot ;  and,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  she  opened  the  door  of 
the  carriage,  and  hurried  in  the  same  direction. 
Matilda  called  to  her  to  stop,  but  in  vain,  and 
she  desired  the  coachman  to  follow  her. 
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Several  persons  had  gathered  around  Lord 
Litchfield,  and  the  words  "  he  is  killed,"  reached 
Lad  J  Selina  before  she  saw  him.  In  a  state  of 
alarm  and  excitement,  not  to  be  described,  she 
yet  was  able  to  force  her  way,  in  order  to 
know  at  once  the  worst.  The  servant  of  Lord 
Litchfield  was  very  slightly  hurt,  and  was 
assisting  his  master,  who  appeared  pale,  and 
perfectly  insensible.  "  Lord  Litchfield  is  only 
stunned,  my  lady,"  exclaimed  her  own  servant ; 
and  as  she  stood  for  an  instant,  almost  inca- 
pable of  thought  or  speech,  the  man  proposed 
putting  Lord  Litchfield  into  her  carriage,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  to  convey  him  to  his  house  in 
Berkeley- square. 

"  There  is  a  surgeon  who  lives  in  Upper 
Baker-street,  I  recollect,''  said  Lady  Selina, 
aroused  by  his  words.  "  Go  with  Lord  Litch- 
field in  the  carriage,  for  fear  his  own  servant 
may  be  more  hurt  than  he  at  present  finds 
himself.  Stop  at  the  surgeon's  house,  and  in- 
quire if  it  be  necessary  that  Lord  Litchfield 
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should  be  bled  immediately,  and  then  drive  on 
to  Berkeley-square." 

The  man  promptly  assisted  Lord  Litchfield's 
groom  in  placing  him  in  the  carriage,  but  hesi- 
tated to  leave  Lady  Selina  unattended. 

"  Do  not  mind  me/'  exclaimed  she.  "  Go 
instantly  ;  I  can  walk  with  Miss  Leslie  ;"  and 
in  a  moment  her  orders  were  obeyed.  Matilda 
had  stood  beside  her  trembling,  and  almost 
paralysed.  The  crowd  was  increasing,  and  to 
avoid  it  they  turned  into  Cambridge-terrace. 

"  Oh,  what  shall  we  do  \ "  cried  lilatilda ; 
"  we  can  never  walk  home."  Lady  Selina 
began  to  fear  they  could  not.  She  felt  herself 
faint  and  weak  from  the  alarm,  and  from  the 
terrible  uncertainty  of  the  state  of  Lord  Litch- 
field. Matilda  was  incapable  of  assisting  her 
with  advice,  and  their  perplexity  was  dis- 
tressing. 

"  Do  you  know  any  one  who  lives  near  here, 
Matilda,"  asked  Lady  Selina,  "  to  whose  house 
we  might  go  '? " 
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"  I  do  not,"  replied  Matilda,  "  know  any  one 
nearer  than  Portman-square  ;  but  you  look  so 
pale  and  ill,  Selina,  you  never  can,  walk  so  far." 

"  Then  let  us  knock  at  the  door  of  one  of 
the  houses  in  this  terrace,"  said  Lady  Selina  ; 
"  surely  some  one  will  assist  us." 

It  seemed  their  only  resource,  and  Matilda 
gave  her  assent. 

Lady  Selina  gave  her  card  to  the  servant 
who  opened  the  door,  and  stating  the  case  in  a 
few  words,  begged  him  to  request  his  master 
or  mistress  to  allow  her  to  rest  for  a  short 
time,  and  permit  a  servant  to  go  to  Sir  Robert 
Leslie's  house,  for  his  carriage. 

The  lady  of  the  house  happened  to  be  kind, 
wise,  and  lady-like.  She  immediately  ordered 
her  own  carriage  to  be  got  in  readiness  to  con- 
vey them  home  ;  did  not  bother  them  with 
questions  and  exclamations ;  administered  to 
each  sal  volatile  and  eau  de  Cologne;  and 
allowed  them  to  rest  in  peace  on  sofas  until  the 
carriage  was  driven  to  the  door. 
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With  sincere  gratitude  for  her  kindness, 
although  scarcely  equal  to  apologise  for  the 
trouble  she  was  giving,  Lady  Selina  requested 
to  be  allowed,  on  some  future  day,  to  express 
her  thanks  better  than  she  was  then  able  to  do, 
and  was  driven  to  Audley-square,  to  leave 
Matilda,  on  her  way  to  Stanhope-street. 

Matilda  promised  to  send  her  intelligence  of 
Lord  Litchfield  as  often  as  she  herself  received 
it  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  hastened  to  beg 
Sir  Robert  to  go  instantly  to  Berkeley-square. 

With  indescribable  anxiety  Lady  Selina 
awaited  the  return  of  her  servant.  The  ac- 
count he  brought  only  increased  her  fears. 
Lord  Litchfield  was  much  injured  :  the  sur- 
geon, to  whose  house  he  had  been  taken,  had 
bled  him  immediately,  and  consciousness  had 
been  restored. 

The  first  medical  men  had  been  called  in,  by 
desire  of  this  surgeon,  who  had  accompanied 
Lord  Litchfield  in  the  carriage  ;  and  when 
Lady  Selina's  servant  left  the  house  they  were 
still  in  consultation. 
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A  few  more  hours  passed  sadly  and  heavily 
to  Lady  Selina.  No  visitors  were  admitted  ; 
and  she  felt  unequal  to  any  employment,  be- 
yond listening  and  watching  for  every  sound  of 
the  door-bell,  in  the  hope  that  a  note  might  be 
brought  from  Matilda.  Mary  Harvey  shared 
her  anxiety,  and  did  what  she  could  to  alle- 
viate it.  She  wrote  notes  of  excuse  to  parties 
to  which  Lady  Selina  was  engaged  for  the 
evening  ;  and  tried  the  utmost  to  soothe  and 
comfort  the  grief  her  friend  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal.  A  part  of  this  grief  Mary  ascribed 
to  Lady  Selina's  sympathy  for  the  distress  of 
Matilda.  A  few  hurried  lines  in  the  evening 
from  Matilda,  and  a  message  at  a  late  hour  from 
Sir  Robert  Leslie,  brought  still  worse  accounts. 

Matilda  wrote — "  Lord  Litchfield  is  ex- 
tremely ill :  an  internal  injury  is  feared,  but 
the  extent  not  ascertained." 

The  message  was — "  Lord  Litchfield  is  worse ; 

and  Sir was  to  remain  in  the  house  that 

night." 
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Few  words  were  spoken  between  Lady  Selina 
and  Mary,  and  a  wretched  evening  and  sleep- 
less night  followed  this  day  of  alarm  and 
anxiety. 

On  arising  early  on  the  following  morning 
Lady  Selina  found  inquiry  had  been  made  by 
her  servant  in  Berkeley-square,  and  the  reply 
was,  "Lord  Litchfield  is  considered  in  great 
danger."  While  still  at  breakfast,  a  note  was 
delivered  from  Matilda,  earnestly  requesting 
Lady  Selina  to  come  to  her  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible,— she  added, — 

"Lord  Litchfield  is  much  worse,  and  I  am 
most  wretched.  You  are  the  only  person  I 
wish  to  see — the  only  one  I  could  see  or  speak 
to." 

Ill  as  she  felt.  Lady  Selina  did  not  delay 
a  moment  to  walk  to  Audley-square.  She 
was  shown  to  Matilda's  sitting-room,  where  she 
found  her  alone.  Selina  was  struck  with  the 
alteration  in  her  countenance,  and  the  deep 
grief  depicted  on  it.     Weeping  bitterly,  Ma- 
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tilda  embraced  and  thanked  her  in  broken  ac- 
cents for  coming  so  soon. 

"  Oh !  Selina,  he  is  dying ! "  were  the  next 
words  she  uttered. — "  Stay  with  me,  for  my 
heart  is  breaking !" 

What  comfort  could  Selina  give  to  the  poor 
sufferer  ?  Alas  !  none.  She  wept  with  her  ;  but 
how  bitterly,  Matilda  did  not,  and  could  not, 
know.  Lady  Selina  herself,  till  that  moment, 
had  been  ignorant  of  the  reality  and  the  depth 
of  her  love  for  Lord  Litchfield. 

To  add  to  her  grief  for  his  danger,  she  now 
felt  the  keenest  self-reproach  ;  she  felt  that  she 
had  wronged  Matilda ;  she  had  imagined  her 
cold  and  insensible  to  the  worth  and  affection 
of  Lord  Litchfield — now  she  felt  assured  he 
was  beloved.  This  extreme  grief  of  Matilda 
could  only  proceed  from  a  deeply -seated  attach- 
ment;— shocked  and  grieved  she  could  not 
but  be  at  the  sudden  danger  of  the  man  to 
whom  she  was  so  soon  to  be  united.  But  there 
was  something  in  the  sorrow  of  Matilda  that 
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spoke  at  once  a  deeper  seat — it  sprang  from 
the  heart:  Selina  felt  it  was  genuine.  The 
morning  passed  almost  in  silence,  only  broken 
by  a  note  or  a  message  from  Sir  Robert,  with 
the  almost  hourly  reports  he  was  receiving,  or 
brought  himself,  from  Berkeley-square.  All 
hope  seemed  to  be  over  ;  the  last  account  was 
that  Lord  Litchfield  was  "  not  expected  to  live 
through  the  night." 

At  a  late  hour  Lady  Selina  quitted  ]\Iatilda, 
with  a  promise  to  spend  the  next  day  in 
Audley-square,  and  weary  and  sorrowful  she 
returned  home. 

For  many  days  from  this  time,  Lord  Litch- 
field appeared  to  be  hovering  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave.  Lady  Selina  passed  the  whole  of 
every  day  in  the  apartment  of  i\Iatilda,  whose 
distress  of  mind  was  painful  to  witness.  Selina 
felt  she  must  not  be  left  alone,  and  Matilda 
could  not  be  induced  to  see  her  sisters  for  more 
than  a  moment  at  a  time — she  could  not  speak 
of  her  misery  to   them — a  bar  had   always 
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seemed  placed  between  them  from  the  dissimi- 
larity in  their  minds  and  feelings.  Sir  Robert 
paid  his  suffering  daughter  a  short  daily  visit, 
but  she  could  only  weep  ;  she  could  not  speak 
her  feelings  to  him  :  Selina  was,  therefore,  her 
only  support  and  solace  ;  she  could  scarcely 
bear  her  to  quit  the  room.  The  sympathy 
between  them  was  known  and  felt,  though 
few  words  were  spoken  even  when  the  reports 
of  Lord  Litchfield's  state  were  brought  to 
Matilda. 

Days  passed  slowly  and  sadly  in  this  state  of 
things,  and  without  even  a  ray  of  hope.  Se- 
lina almost  envied  Matilda  the  indulgence  of 
her  grief ;  her  own  sorrow  who  shall  describe  ? 
how  bitter — how  deeply  seated — the  more  bit- 
ter from  the  necessity  of  concealing  it,  as  well 
as  from  the  self-reproach  which  tormented  her ; 
reproach  both  on  account  of  her  feelings  to- 
wards the  affianced  husband  of  her  friend,  and 
for  the  injustice  she  now  believed  she  had  done 
to  Matilda.     Everything  appeared  now  to  be 
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changed,  a  blight  was  passing  over  all.  To 
await  and  to  bear  up  under  the  sad  stroke 
hourly  expected ;  to  return  to  Lumley  Court, 
to  take  Matilda  with  her,  and  to  pass  months 
in  solitude,  was  now  the  only  future  she  dared 
to  look  to. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  this  state  of  painful 
anxiety,  Selina  went  earlier  than  usual  to 
Audley-square ;  the  report,  late  on  the  preced- 
ing night,  had  been  so  bad  a  one  that  she 
dreaded  to  hear  the  morning's  account,  and 
lingered  at  the  door  of  Matilda's  apartment  for 
some  moments  before  she  found  courage  to 
open  it.  Matilda  was  on  her  knees,  her 
face  buried  in  the  cushions  of  a  sofa.  Se- 
lina's  heart  throbbed  violently  as  she 
cried, — 

"  Matilda,  speak  to  me,  is  all  over  '? " 
On  hearing  her  voice,  trembling  and  almost 
inarticulate  as  it  was,  Matilda  sprang  towards 
her,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  her,  sobbed 
out, — 
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"Oh!  Selina,  he  will  live  ! — he  is  strangely 
— unexpectedly  better  ! — there  is  hope." 

The  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too 
much  for  Selina  ;  pale,  trembling,  she  could 
utter  no  word,  and  not  a  tear  would  come  to 
her  relief ;  she  sank  on  a  seat,  retaining  only 
sufficient  consciousness  to  beg  Matilda,  who 
was  greatly  alarmed  and  was  flying  to  the  bell, 
not  to  call  assistance.  She  detained  her  hand 
till  Matilda  promised  no  one  should  enter  the 
room  ;  and  then,  relaxing  her  hold,  she  fell 
back  almost  lifeless.  Poor  Matilda,  roused  by 
her  alarm  and  affection  for  her  friend,  did  all 
that  could  be  done  to  restore  her  ;  but  more 
than  an  hour  had  passed  before  Selina  could 
speak  or  think.  When  consciousness  returned, 
Matilda  insisted  on  her  lying  perfectly  still 
on  a  sofa ;  she  darkened  the  apartment  and 
watched  by  her  side  for  many  hours.  No  word 
was  spoken  save  a  low  whisper  once  or  twice 
from  Matilda. 

"Selina,  another  report  from  Berkeley-square 
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— the  favourable  symptoms  continue.  Better 
and  better,  dear  Selina  !  the  progress  is  beyond 
what  could  have  been  expected/' 

Late  in  the  evening  Matilda  attended  Lady 
Selina  home,  and  consigning  her  to  the  care  of 
Mary  Harvey,  returned  to  Audley-square. 

Lady  Selina  continued  too  ill  to  leave  her 
room  on  the  following  morning ;  feverish  symp- 
toms appeared,  and  she  was  kept  a  prisoner 
for  about  ten  days.  Matilda  now  returned 
the  watchful  care  and  kindness  she  had  re- 
ceived from  her  friend,  and  passed  every  day 
in  Stanhope-street.  Her  gentle  manner,  and 
her  warm  affection  for  Selina,  rendered  her  an 
invaluable  nurse ;  and  although  too  weak  to 
converse,  Selina  found  the  presence  and  watch- 
ful kindness  of  Matilda  soothe  and  tranquillize 
her.  During  this  time  Lord  Litchfield  con- 
tinued to  amend  more  satisfactorily  and  more 
rapidly  than  his  medical  attendants  could 
have  anticipated.  Matilda  was  allowed  to  see 
him,  and  on  her  return  from  Berkeley-square 
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she  hastened  to  tell  Selina  that  in  a  few  days 
Lord  Litchfield  was  to  be  moved  to  the  coast, 
by  the  desire  of  his  physicians,  who  were 
sanguine  in  believing  that  quiet  and  sea  air 
would  perfectly  restore  him  to  health  in  a  few 
weeks.  In  these  few  weeks  how  changed  be- 
came the  prospects  of  Selina,  of  Matilda,  and 
of  Lord  Litchfield ! 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  season  had  now  far  advanced,  the  mar- 
riage of  Matilda  had  of  course  been  delayed. 
The  Leslies  quitted  town  and  returned  to 
Elmwood.  Catherine's  marriage  was  also  to 
be  postponed  until  Lord  Litchfield's  recovery, 
when  both  weddings  were  proposed  to  be  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day.  Mr.  Aston  and  Mary 
Harvey  were  united  on  the  day  before  the 
Leslies'  departure.  The  whole  family,  as  well 
as  Lady  Selina,  attended  the  wedding.  The 
newly-married  couple  proceeded  to  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  Leslies 
left  town,  Lady  Selina  found  herself  at  Lumley 
Court.     The  quiet,  and  freshness,  and  beauty 
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of  the  country  were  never  more  welcome  to 
her.  Her  strength  returned — though  a  gloom 
and  a  weight  were  still  on  her  spirits — she 
felt  as  if  happiness  was  over  for  her ;  still 
she  struggled  to  banish  the  regrets  and  sad 
thoughts  that  came  like  shadows  chasing  the 
brightness  that  had  once  shone  upon  her  path. 
Hers  was  not  a  mind  to  give  way  to  de- 
spondency ;  and  she  looked  forward  to  a 
return  of  her  natural  energy  on  some  day  not 
very  far  distant,  though  she  could  not  yet 
"  dream  of  bright  days  to  come."  Resignation, 
tranquillity,  an  active  and  useful  life,  mental 
enjoyment,  "rural  quiet,  friendship,  books," — 
these  formed  her  day  dreams.  A  still,  grey, 
cloudy  day  might  be  enjoyed,  as  well  as  one 
bright  and  dazzling  with  sunshine.  How  many 
sources  of  happiness — how  many  blessings  were 
left  to  her !  Each  hour  now  seemed  to  bring 
fresh  strength  of  mind,  as  well  as  strength  of 
frame.  Resolutions  were  formed ;  constant, 
almost    incessant    occupation    devised.      Past 
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scenes,  and  words  on  which  she  had  loved  to 
dwell,  were  zealously  discarded  from  her  mind. 
At  times  they  would  gleam  across  memory,  but 
they  were  never  welcomed,  never  fostered  there. 
One  deep  source  of  uneasiness,  besides  the 
wound,  her  own  affection  had  received,  arose 
from  her  feeling  of  compassion  for  one  whose 
heart  had  been  given  to  her  and  rejected. 
Alas !  she  had  not  one  to  give  in  return.  She 
had,  on  Prince  Carlo  Dalbano's  avowal  of  his 
attachment  to  her,  confided  to  him  that  she 
loved  another ;  who  that  other  was  she  deter- 
mined no  human  being  should  ever  know.  She 
hoped,  and  believed,  time  and  resolution  would 
overcome  an  attachment  now  so  hopeless — an 
attachment  which  soon  would  become  sinful. 
Yet  she  did  not,  and  could  not,  hope  ever  to 
know  a  second.  She  could  give  Prince  Carlo 
Dalbano  no  hope,  and  in  deep  sorrow  he  quitted 
England  not  again  to  return  to  it.  Lady  Selina 
had  learned  by  sad  experience  how  to  feel 
for  him  ;  and  most  deeply  did  she  grieve  for 
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the  unhappiness  she  had  involuntarily  caused 
him. 

About  a  week  after  Lady  Selina  had  arrived 
at  Lumley  Court,  she  received  a  note  from 
Matilda,  whom  she  had  not  seen  since  they 
had  both  left  town,  to  propose  passing  a  few 
days  with  her  if  she  was  likely  to  be  alone. 
A  note  of  welcome  was  immediately  dispatched, 
although  Selina  feared  the  presence  of  Matilda 
might  recall  thoughts  and  anxieties  that  she 
had  so  earnestly  sought  to  banish  from  her 
mind.  On  the  first  evening  of  Matilda's 
arrival,  she  was  more  than  usually  silent  and 
depressed,  and  appeared  so  lost  in  thought, 
that  when  addressed  by  Lady  Selina  or  Mrs. 
Todd,  she  appeared  to  awake  as  from  a  dream. 
Fearing  she  was  unwell.  Lady  Selina  gave  the 
retiring  signal  unusually  early.  The  post  of 
the  following  morning  brought  Matilda  a  letter 
from  Lord  Litchfield.  He  was  rapidly  re- 
covering strength,  and  looked  forward  to  all 
arrangements    being    completed,    so   that   his 
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marriage  with  Matilda  might  take  place  in 
about  a  month.  Matilda  put  the  letter  into 
the  hands  of  Selina,  who,  on  returning  it, 
found  Matilda  looking  on  her  most  earnestly  ; 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and,  in  a  low  voice, 
she  begged  Selina  to  accompany  her  to  her 
morning  room.  Selina  s  heart  beat  violently 
as  she  led  the  way  up  stairs.  Could  it  be  that 
Matilda  had  watched  her  countenance  while 
reading  the  letter  1— oh  !  had  the  feelings  it 
called  forth  shown  themselves  there,  and  in 
the  agitation  she  experienced  1  What  must 
Matilda  think  of  her  if  she  had — as  something 
seemed  to  assure  her  was  the  case — discovered 
that  which  she  had  so  long  endeavoured  to 
conceal  and  to  overcome  1  Scarcely  able  to 
stand,  she  seated  herself  as  Matilda  closed  the 
door. 

For  a  few  moments  neither  spoke. 

Matilda  appeared  greatly  agitated,  and  stood 
before  Selina,  struggling  to  speak,  yet  inca- 
pable of  uttering  a  word.     Fearing — dreading 
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she  knew  not  what ;  with  sudden  resolution 
Selina  exclaimed — 

"  Matilda  !  what  is  it  you  wish  to  say  ^ 
Speak  at  once/' 

Matilda  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
burying  her  face  on  the  lap  of  her  friend,  in 
broken  accents  she  said — 

"  I  have  much  to  say  ;  will  you  hear  it  ? 
Will  you  promise  not  to  spurn  me  from 
you  ? " 

"  Spurn  you  !  Oh  !  Matilda,  what  can  you 
mean  ?  Your  looks  alarm  me  even  more  than 
your  words.  Is  it  of  yourself  you  would 
speak  ?  Arise,  and  sit  beside  me,  and  let 
us  endeavour  to  be  calm." 

"  I  cannot  arise  until  I  have  told  you  what 
I  wish  to  say.  Selina,  you  may  —  you  will 
think  me  weak,  wavering,  perhaps  unfeeling. 
I  have  been  weak  —  I  have  wavered  ;  but 
I  have  felt  and  suffered  beyond  what  I  can 
attempt  to  describe.  My  resolution  is  now 
taken.     I  will  waver   no   longer.      Selina,   I 
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can  never  marry  Lord  Litchfield.  To-daj 
I  am  going  to  write  to  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  off  our  engagement  for  ever.  Do 
not  reproach  me,  Selina  ;  do  not  speak  yet/' 

The  charge  was  needless.  Selina  could  not 
speak  in  words  ;  and,  fearing  her  countenance 
would  reveal  the  feelings  which  filled  her 
heart,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Matilda  continued, — 

"  I  shall  be  thought  light  and  unprincipled 
—  dishonourable — for  breaking  off  an  engage- 
ment so  late.  My  father  —  all  who  know  me 
will  think  this  of  me,  and  I  cannot  undeceive 
them.  This  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
endure.  From  you  alone,  Selina,  I  will  con- 
ceal nothing.  You  shall  know  the  whole 
truth  —  every  thought  of  my  heart,  so  far  as 
I  know  it  myself." 

She  spoke  rapidly,  earnestly,  and  uninter- 
rupted by  Lady  Selina,  and  continued, — 

"  I  have  never  loved  Lord  Litchfield.  Wh?/ 
I  did  not,  I  will  tell  you  soon.     I  knew  I 
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never  could  love  him,  and  that  I  was  most 
unworthy  of  his  affection ;  yet  I  accepted 
him.  My  reason  for  this  I  will  also  make 
known  to  you;  but  before  I  do  so,  I  wish 
to  give  you  the  immediate  reason  which  now 
actuates  me  —  which  has  decided  me  never 
to  become  the  wife  of  Lord  Litchfield." 

Selina  uncovered  her  face,  and  gazed  ear- 
nestly at  Matilda,  who  paused  at  these  words. 
She  gazed,  as  if  she  would  read  in  the  counte- 
nance of  Matilda  the  import  of  her  words. 
Oh  !  what  a  rush  of  feeling  came  over  her. 
How  guilty  —  how  humbled  she  felt  when 
Matilda  spoke  again ;  when,  firmly,  calmly, 
and  in  a  low  voice  she  said, — 

"  Selina,  I  know  that  you  love  Lord  Litch- 
field. Now  I  know  that  you  have^long  loved 
him.  Many  recollections  come  across  me  now, 
and  confirm  what  was  before  only  surmise. 
You  will  become  his  wife.  He  will — he  must 
love  you,  and  at  no  distant  period,  ^^othing 
now  could  persuade  me  to  fulfil  my  engage- 
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ment.  I  am  going  to  write  to  him  this  mo- 
ment. Stay  here,  Selina.  Compose  yourself,  and 
I  will  return  and  explain  to  you  why  I  have 
acted  so  inconsistently  and  so  very  wrongly.'' 

She  kissed  Selina,  who  did  not  attempt  to 
speak,  and  who  was  overcome  with  conflicting 
feelings,  and  quitted  the  room. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
tumult  in  the  mind  of  Selina.  So  sudden, 
so  strange  had  been  the  disclosure  of  Matilda ; 
and  what  a  change  had  it  wrought !  The 
mind  of  Selina  was  so  crowded  —  so  over- 
whelmed with  recollections,  with  fears,  with 
regrets,  that  she  found  it  impossible  to  collect 
her  thoughts.  Hopes,  like  flashes  of  sunshine, 
would  dart  across  her ;  but  again  they  were 
obscured  by  dark  clouds.  She  felt  as  if  the 
whole  were  a  dream.  The  return  of  Matilda 
aroused  her. 

"Now,  dear  Selina,  the  letter  is  written 
and  gone.  To-morrow,  Lord  Litchfield  will 
know  our  engagement  is  at  an  end,  for  ever." 
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Selina  could  not  reply,  and  Matilda  continued, 
"I  have  told  him  I  do  not  and  cannot 
love  him,  and  that  it  is  better  he  should  know 
this  now,  than  hereafter.  Why  I  ever  accepted 
him,  under  these  circumstances,  and  why  I  now 
break  my  engagement,  I  have  told  him  he 
shall  know.  When  he  has  heard  my  reasons, 
all  I  have  suffered,  he  will  pity  me  ;  pity  me 
so  much,  that  I  am  sure  he  will  forgive  me. 
It  is  to  you,  Selina,  that  I  trust  to  explain  all 
to  him.  When  you  have  heard  my  story,  you 
will  be  aware  I  could  not  myself  do  so.  You 
are  the  only  person  on  earth  to  whom  I  can 
speak  openly,  on  this  most  painful  subject, 
therefore  you  are  the  only  one  who  can  make 
Lord  Litchfield  aware  of  facts  that ....  Oh ! 
Selina,  how  shall  I  tell  you  ?  You  will  pity 
me,  and  you  would  pity  me  now,  if  you  knew 
the  anguish  it  is  to  me  to  lay  before  you  what 
has  been  so  long  concealed. 

"  How  often  I  have  wished  to  do  this,  and 
yet  how  unspeakably  have   I  dreaded  it !      It 

VOL.  n.  c 
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is  you,  Selina,  who  have  given  me  strength  to 
act,  at  last,  with  resolution,  to  break  the  fetters 
which  so  long  have  bound  me.      From  the  day 
we  witnessed  the  accident  of  Lord  Litchfield,  I 
have  been  aware  of  your  feelings  towards  him. 
Forgive  me  for  saying  1  have  watched  them 
from   that  time.      I  know  that  you  love  him 
as  he   deserves  to  be  loved.      It  is  this  that 
strengthens  me  and  decides  me.     I  feel  I  am 
not  destroying  his  happiness  ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  advancing  it.     I  am  saving  him,  as  well 
as  myself,  from  years  of  misery  and  unavailing 
regret.     Selina,  do  not  think  I  speak  without 
warrant,  when  I  tell  you  it  is  my  conviction 
that  Lord  Litchfield  has  for  some  months  past 
repented    his    engagement    to  me.       I  have 
thought,  nay,  more,  I  have  felt  certain,  that 
he  prefers  you  ;  that  he  would  have  loved  you 
from  the  first ;  that   he  would  have  sought 
you — oh !  how  infinitely  before  myself — if  he 
had  not  thought  it  impossible  to  win  your  heart. 
He  appreciates  you,  Selina,  as  you  ought  to  be 
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appreciated.  He  knows  how  others  admire 
you  ;  and  he  could  not  believe  it  possible  that 
one  so  much  younger  than  himself,  with  your 
beauty,  your  fortune,  could  ever  love  him. 
He  is  aware  that  the  misfortune  of  his  early 
life  has  altered  him.  You  may  believe  me, 
Selina,  when  I  tell  you  I  have  read  his  inmost 
thoughts,  and  I  am  assured  the  letter  he  will 
receive  from  me,  to-morrow,  will  save  him 
from  many  present  regrets,  and  much  future 
sorrow.  He  discovered,  too  late,  that  I  am  not 
fitted  to  make  him  happy.  He  thinks  I  am 
reserved  and  cold.  It  is  true  I  have  appeared 
both ;  so  far  he  is  right.  Alas !  I  have  not 
willingly  been  reserved.  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  be  so.  I  could  not  be  open,  nor 
would  I  have  been  so  now,  unless  courage  had 
been  imparted  to  me  by  my  discovery  of  your 
feelings.  Then,  Selina,  and  only  then,  could  I 
see  the  way  to  deliver  myself  and  Lord  Litch- 
field from  an  after-life  of  wretchedness ;  a 
way  to   render   him   happy,  and   my  dearest 
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friend  too.  Oh,  indeed,  Selina,  I  am  not 
cold.  I  would  I  were  !  if  I  had  been  so,  what 
a  weight  of  misery  and  shame  should  I  have 
been  spared !"  A  passionate  burst  of  tears 
followed  her  words.  How  can  the  feelings 
of  Selina  be  described  '?  Every  word  Matilda 
had  uttered,  had  been  listened  to  in  breathless 
attention,  and  had  gone  straight  to  her  heart ; 
but  the  last  words  and  the  tears  of  Matilda 
roused  her  deepest  compassion  for  the  unhappy 
girl,  and  in  a  low  whisper,  as  she  embraced 
her,  she  said, 

"Matilda,  then  you  love  another?'  Pale, 
and  almost  sinking,  Matilda  replied, — 

"  Oh !  I  do  not,  I  do  not ; — it  is  past  and 
gone." 

"Speak,  Matilda, — tell  me  all.  Then,  and 
only  then,  will  what  I  have  already  heard 
seem  a  reality  :  now  I  am  as  in  a  dream.'' 

For  a  few  minutes  Matilda  remained  silent ; 
then,  as  by  a  great  effort,  she  spoke  calmly, 
slowly,  and  distinctly, — 
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"  Selina,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
know  the  whole.  It  is  now  imperative  on 
me  to  tell  you.  Do  not  shrink  from  me  with 
horror :  —  but  no,  you  will  not ;  in  your 
church  you  cannot  know,  you  cannot  even 
comprehend,  the  feelings  which  have  made  me 
so  miserable.  Selina,  I  love ;  that  is,  I  have 
loved  ;  for  I  speak  of  the  past — the  past." 
Slowly  repeating  the  words,  she  added,  '•  I 
did  love  Mr.  Pennant." 

Inexpressibly  astonished,  Selina  fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  countenance  of  Matilda,  as  if  to 
ascertain  whether  she  heard  her  aright ;  and 
the  words  escaped  her  involuntarily, — 

"  Matilda,  is  this  possible '?  he  is  in  priest's 
orders.     I  thought     '"'     "^^     ■^'." 

Steadily  poor  Matilda  bore  the  searching 
gaze,  and  continued, — 

"He  is  :  but  he  was  not  when,  four  years 
ago,  he  first  came  to  Elmwood  to  take  charge 
of  the  education  of  Hildebrand.  I  cannot 
enter  into  particulars  of  that  time  ;   nor  of  the 
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years  which  followed.  I  never  allow  myself 
to  look  back  to  those  days ;  nor  to  dwell  on 
feelings  it  would  be  so  sinful  to  indulge.  It  is 
sujQficient  to  say,  Mr.  Pennant  left  Elmwood  for 
a  time,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  orders. 
He  returned  to  his  former  office  of  tutor  to  my 
brother,  and  the  additional  one  of  chaplain  to 
my  father,  and  also  with  the  charge  of  the  Ca- 
tholic congregation  in  the  village,  which  had 
shortly  before  become  vacant,  by  the  death  of 
the  priest  who  had  been  placed  in  it  many  years 
before.  You  are  aware,  Selina,  how  strongly 
I  have  urged  to  my  father  the  wish  I  have 
of  taking  the  veil.  You  know,  also,  how 
opposed  he  is  to  this  wish  ;  yet,  now  that  my 
engagement  to  Lord  Litchfield  is  for  ever 
broken  ofi",  I  have  hope  that  he  will  no  longer 
forbid  me  entering  a  convent.  It  is  my  most 
earnest  wish  ;  more  so  now  than  ever :  and  I 
have  long  thought  of  it,  for  I  am  assured  it 
is  the  only  path  in  which  I  may  hope  to  find 
peace.    What  my   feelings  have  been,  what 
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remorse  and  horrors  of  mind  I  have  passed 
through,  on  learning  Mr.  Pennant  had  entered 
into  holy  orders,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
to  describe.  It  was  only  then  that  I  fully 
knew  my  own  heart.  To  conceal  became  now 
the  second  object  of  my  life  :  the  first  was 
to  overcome  an  affection  which  circumstances 
had  now  rendered  so  sinful.  The  misery  of 
this  concealment,  the  constant,  hourly  strug- 
gles and  efforts  it  entailed,  weighed  me  down 
almost  to  the  grave ;  it  took  from  me  all 
enjoyment,  and  dulled  and  blighted  spirits 
which  had  once  made  every  prospect  before 
me  bright.  Oh !  it  brought  a  weight  of 
misery,  which  never  for  a  moment  was  off 
my  mind.  Step  by  step  this  concealment 
urged  me  on.  At  all  risks  my  secret  must 
be  kept.  It  was  the  dread  of  its  discovery 
that  made  me  yield  to  my  father's  entreaties 
—  and  they  were  almost  commands — that  I 
should  accept  Lord  Litchfield's  proposals.  I 
am  thankful  that  I  have  now  been  saved  from 
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becoming  his  wife  ;  from  the  guilt  of  further 
duplicity    and    falsehood.      Oh !   even   I   can 
rejoice  that  I  shall  not  be  the  cause  of  any 
longer   deceiving    him,    and    of    ruining    the 
happiness  of  the   future  life  of  one  who  has 
had   his   early  prospects  so  cruelly  blighted. 
What  misery  I  should  have  entailed  on  him  ! 
*''"      '"       ''''      Now,   Selina,   you  must  promise 
me  to  lay  before  Lord  Litchfield  all  I  have 
told  you.      I  owe  to  him  the  fullest  expla- 
nation.    I   could  not  give   it   from  my  own 
lips ;    for   worlds    I    could   not  utter  to  him 
what  I  have  said  to  you." 

Matilda  ceased,  and  the  energy  with  which 
she  had  spoken  appeared  extinguished.  Si- 
lently she  watched  the  tears  of  Selina,  and 
seemed  to  wait  for  the  promise  she  had  asked. 
"One  word,  Matilda,  —  Does  Mr.  Pennant 
know  what  your  feelings  have  been  towards 
him  -? " 

"  He  does  not.     Now,    Selina,   this  subject 
must  be   closed  between   us   for   ever.      To- 
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morrow  I  will  return  to  Elmwood,  and  break 
to  my  father,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  the  intel- 
ligence which  will  cause  him  so  much  bitter 
disappointment ;  but  the  step  is  taken,  and  this 
will  render  my  task  less  difficult ;  it  will  save 
me  from  the  pain  of  refusing  his  persuasions 
and  of  resisting  his  commands.  In  time  I  hope 
he  will  be  reconciled  to  my  desire  of  retiring 
from  the  world.  Before  we  part,  Selina,  tell 
me  that  you  will,  one  day,  make  known  to 
Lord  Litchfield  all  my  unhappy  story.  In 
honour  I  am  bound  to  conceal  nothing  from 
him.  I  shall  feel  less  remorse,  less  misery, 
when  I  know  he  is  in  possession  of  the  reasons 
which  have  driven  me  to  act  with  so  much 
apparent  duplicity  and  cruelty  towards  him. 
The  world  will  say  I  have  acted  dishonour- 
ably ;  my  own  family  will  think  so  also ;  I 
cannot  clear  myself  to  them  ;  to  Lord  Litch- 
field I  am  bound  to  do  so,  and  through  you 
alone  this  can  be  done.  Why,  then,  will  you 
not  give  me  the  promise  I  ask  "? '' 

c  5 
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"Oh,  Matilda,  I  would  do  all  that  is  in 
my  power  to  relieve  any  part  of  the  distress 
you  are  suffering :  but  this  —  Oh,  it  would 
appear  so  strange  to  Lord  Litchfield.  He 
might  reasonably  think  I  had  no  right  to 
speak  to  him  on  such  a  subject  :  what  would 
he  think  of  me  ? " 

"  He  knows  you  are  my  friend ;  he  knows 
how  highly  I  think  of  you  ;  and  he  will  see 
at  once  I  could  not  myself  have  disclosed  to 
him  what  I  have  done  to  you.  You  will  see 
him,  then,  and  act  for  me  at  my  earnest 
request.  I  told  him  in  my  letter  that  I  would 
speak  openly  to  you  ;  and  that  from  you  he 
should  know  the  whole  at  some  not  distant 
time.  If  you  knew  the  relief — the  balm  it 
would  be  to  me,  that  you  should  make  this 
disclosure  to  him,  you  would  not  hesitate  to 
give  me  your  promise." 

Selina  could  hesitate  no  longer.  The  pro- 
mise was  given,  and  the  friends  separated 
until  the  evening.     The  subject  was  not  again 
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alluded  to,  and  on  the  next  morning  Matilda 
returned  to  Elmwood. 

Lord  Litchfield  was  not  expected  at  Brook- 
lands  Abbey  until  October.     He  had  written 
once  to  j\Iatilda,  in  reply  to  the  letter  he  had 
received  from  her  in  the  beginning  of  August. 
He   had   not   reproached  her,    and   had  even 
written  in  kind  terms,  expressing  the  forgive- 
ness she  had  implored   him   to   bestow,   and 
releasing  her  from  her  engagement.     He  had, 
in  this  letter,  spoken  little  of  his  own  feelings, 
and  had  approved  the  line  of  conduct  she  had 
resolved  to  pursue,  in  preferring  to  break  off 
an  engagement,  even  on  the  eve  of  its  fulfil- 
ment, rather  than  to  encounter  the  probability 
—  the   almost  certainty   of  the   after-life   of 
misery   which    a   marriage   without   afiection 
would  entail  on  them  both. 

Matilda  was  touched  by  the  generosity  of 
Lord  Litchfield,  in  forbearing  from  the  slight- 
est reproach  towards  her,  and  by  the  evident 
commiseration   which   he  felt   and  expressed 
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for  what  she  had  suffered  and  was  still  suffer- 
ing. His  letter  was  short,  and,  towards  its 
close,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  Lady  Selina 
might  be  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  his 
return  to  it,  and  that  he  should  then  receive 
from  her  the  explanation  to  which  Matilda 
had  earnestly  besought  him  to  listen,  in  jus- 
tice to  herself. 

This  sentence  was  written  in  a  way  which 
induced  both  Matilda  and  Selina  to  think  the 
explanation  would  be  listened  to,  more  as  a 
relief  to  the  mind  of  Matilda,  than  for  any 
satisfaction  to  his  own. 

Two  months  passed  away,  more  tranquilly 
and  pleasantly  than  Selina  could  have  antici- 
pated, after  the  late  agitating  scenes.  She 
had  remained  at  Lumley  Court  in  almost 
entire  seclusion. 

During  this  time,  the  marriage  of  Catherine 
Leslie  with  Mr.  Birmingham  Aston  had  taken 
place.  Charlotte  had  accompanied  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  on  a  tour  up  the  Rhine. 
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Sir  Robert  Leslie  had  at  length  relented  in 
favour  of  Matilda's  desire  to  enter  a  con- 
vent ;  but  he  had  given  this  consent  only  on 
the  understanding  that  she  should  be  a  boarder 
there  for  a  year,  before  entering  on  a  novi- 
tiate of  two  years.  If,  at  the  close  of  these 
three  years,  she  should  still  persist  in  her  wish 
to  take  the  veil,  he  promised  no  longer  to 
oppose  it. 

Lady  Selina  and  Matilda  frequently  met 
during  the  interval  in  which  the  arrange- 
ments were  making  for  Matilda's  departure, 
and  Selina  observed  with  sincere  pleasure  that 
Matilda  became  more  cheerful  and  tranquil, 
as  well  as  greatly  improved  in  health.  The 
friends  parted  with  warm  feelings  of  affection, 
and  with  a  promise,  on  the  part  of  Selina, 
to  visit  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  con- 
vent was  situated  in  Essex ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  a  frequent  correspondence  was  to  be  kept 
up  between  them.  Sir  Robert  and  his  eldest 
daughter  accompanied  Matilda  into  Essex,  and 
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were  to  see  her  again  at  the  close  of  a  tour 
they  proposed  making  before  their  return  to 
Elmwood. 

In  December,  Lady  Selina  was  engaged  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  at  Rawdon  Park,  where 
the  Astons  were  to  be  amongst  the  guests  who 
were  to  assemble  there.  Till  the  time  for  this 
visit  should  arrive,  Lady  Selina  determined  on 
remaining  at  Lumley  Court,  and  had  refused 
all  invitations  for  the  intervening  time. 

Days  passed  pleasantly,  though  monoton- 
ously to  her,  with  few  events,  and  little  to 
diversify  them  beyond  the  usual  run  of  din- 
ner engagements,  and  the  laborious  duty  of 
returning  morning  visits.  In  altering  and 
improving  her  gardens,  visiting  her  poor,  plan- 
ning new  cottages  to  be  erected  on  her  estate, 
and  in  constant  activity  and  employment. 
Lady  Selina  never  found  her  hours  pass 
heavily. 

Lord  Litchfield  had  spent  a  week  at  Brook- 
lands  in  the  end  of  October,  previous  to  pay- 
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ing  some  visits  in  Scotland,  where  he  intended 
to  remain  for  some  months. 

During  this  week  he  had  called  on  Lady 
Selina,  and  had  received  from  her  the  explana- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  Matilda.  The  inter- 
view was  a  very  painful  and  a  very  trying 
one  to  Selina,  but  she  was  relieved  by  finding 
Lord  Litchfield  listened  to  the  whole  disclo- 
sure with  a  calmness  she  had  not  anticipated. 
He  expressed,  and  evidently  felt,  deep  com- 
passion for  the  unhappiness  of  Matilda,  and 
begged  Lady  Selina  to  assure  her,  he  fully 
and  most  sincerely  forgave  her,  and  had  no 
feelings  towards  her  but  those  of  pity,  and  an 
earnest  desire  for  her  future  peace. 

The  subject,  and  the  recollections  it  brought, 
could  not  but  be  very  painful  to  Selina,  and 
she  felt  glad  when  Lord  Litchfield  spoke  of 
his  little  girl,  as  if  he  were  desirous  to  dwell 
no  longer  on  the  unhappy  events  of  the  past. 

Lord  Litchfield  was  completely  restored  to 
health,  and  Selina  thought   him   much  more 
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cheerful  than  she  had  ever  known  him  before. 
He  appeared  reluctant  to  take  his  leave  ;  and 
the  latter  part  of  his  long  visit  was  so  agree- 
able, that  Lady  Selina  regretted  its  termina- 
tion. They  met  once  more  before  Lord  Litch- 
field's departure  for  Scotland  ;  and  in  that 
meeting  there  was  something  in  the  manner  of 
Lord  Litchfield  that  brought  the  words  of 
Matilda — "he  must — he  will  love  you,  and  at 
no  distant  period,"  forcibly  to  her  mind  ;  and 
they  did  not  appear  to  her  so  unfounded  as  at 
the  time  they  were  spoken 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

About  the  middle  of  January  Lady  Selina 
found  herself  at  Eawdon  Park,  and  was  warmly 
greeted  by  Lady  Mary. 

"  Dear  Lady  Selina,  I  never  was  so  glad  to 
see  you  before,  though  you  know  I  always 
rather  liked  you ;  and  that,  by  the  by,  was 
very  good  natured  of  me,  for  you  know  you 
spoilt  more  than  one  of  my  schemes  ;  but  never 
mind,  I  don't  bear  malice.  You  will  quite 
enliven  us  ;  you  have  no  notion  what  a  stupid 
party  we  have  scraped  together." 

"  Surely,  Lady  Mary,  you  do  not  call  the 
Astons  stupid  ? " 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Aston  I   always  thought  rather 
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dull,  jou  know,  and  matrimony  has  not  im- 
proved her,  poor  thing !  Mr.  Aston  is  not  good 
for  much  now,  and  he  is  so  terribly  attentive  to 
his  wife,  and  not  half  so  amusing  as  he  was. 
There  are  six  other  starched,  proper  sort  of 
people,  of  undeniable  reputation  in  the  county, 
and  that  is  all  I  have  to  offer  you  at  present. 
Susan  shall  see  to  all  of  them,  and  you  and  I 
and  William  will  be  able  to  amuse  ourselves. 
On  Friday,  Lord  Litchfield  is  coming,  but  he  is 
not  worth  much  in  a  party.  I  suppose  he  will 
be  quite  in  the  dumps  (and  he  was  never  very 
lively),  since  that  poor  little  Matilda  Leslie 
behaved  so  naughtily  to  him.  I  am  sure  he 
ought  to  thank  his  stars  for  the  narrow  escape 
he  has  had  of  such  a  dull  wife  as  she  would 
have  made.  One  soon  gets  tired  of  eau-sucree, 
if  you  are  obliged  to  take  it  every  day.  I 
declare  I  would  rather  have  the  water  without 
the  sugar ;  but  Matilda  Leslie  is  '  half  and 
half.'  I  have  never  forgotten  that  one  good 
thing  which  Susan  said.    Do  you  remember  it  ? 
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at  your  music  party,  when  she  likened  me  to  a 
bottle  of  ginger  beer '?  When  a  person  says 
only  one  good  thing  through  the  whole  course 
of  her  life,  it  makes  an  impression,  and  is 
sure  to  be  remembered.  I  have  been  likening 
all  my  friends  to  liquids  ever  since.  I  believe 
I  originated  the  theory  myself  after  all,  and 
that  Susan  took  the  hint  from  me,  but  that  was 
pretty  sharp  for  her.  I  think  I  compared 
Matilda  Leslie  to  opium  or  some  such  drug.  I 
know  I  offended  Lord  Litchfield  desperately. 
I^ow  if  you  will  but  watch,  Selina,  you  will 
find  amongst  your  friends,  some  like  stale  flat 
beer ;  others,  like  weak  tea  ;  some,  like  spark- 
ling champagne  ;  others,  heavy  strong  port ; 
some,  like  whey  ;  some,  like  vinegar  ;  and  so 
on,  down  to  milk  and  water,  and  eavj-sucree.'' 

Lady  Mary  had  not  exaggerated  so  much  as 
usual  in  calling  the  assembled  party  "  stupid." 
Some  of  them  were  undeniably  prosy  and  dull, 
but  Lady  Selina  was  delighted  to  meet  the 
Astons,   and   to   witness   the  happiness   of  a 
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marriage  which  she  had  in  some  degree  pro- 
moted, as  far  as  lay  in  her  power. 

Lord  William  Rawdon  was  always  amusing, 
and  Lady  Selina  found  the  two  days  pass  not 
unpleasantly,   which   preceded   the  arrival   of 
Lord  Litchfield.    He  came  for  one  week,  but 
prolonged  his   visit  till    three  had  flown   by. 
On  his  first  arrival  he  met  Lady  Selina  with  so 
much  evident  pleasure  ;  there  was  so  much  of 
warmth  and  even  of  tenderness  in  his  manner 
towards  her,   that    the    prophecy   of  Matilda 
seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled.     Every  one  re- 
marked  the  change   in  Lord  Litchfield  ;    he 
appeared  so  cheerful,    so  happy,  so  ready  to 
be  pleased  with  everything.     Even  Lady  Mary 
could  no  longer  call  him  "  rather  a  dull  man." 
She  rallied  Lady  Selina  almost  incessantly  on 
being  the  cause  of  this  "wonderful  improve- 
ment,'' and  on   having  so  successfully  chased 
away  the  gloomy  looks  and  thoughts  which  she 
declared  had  "  always  chilled  every  one  in  his 
immediate  vicinity/' 
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Lady  Selina  let  her  run  on  ;  she  felt  too 
happy  herself  to  attempt  to  check  her ;  and 
she  could  not  in  truth  disclaim  the  power  Lady 
Mary  attributed  to  her.  She  felt  and  knew 
there  was  indeed  a  change  in  Lord  Litchfield, 
— she  believed  herself  the  cause  of  it, — there 
was  enough  in  his  words  and  manner  to  her 
now  to  make  her  know  this,  to  make  her 
feel  assured  that  he  loved  her  devotedly  and 
deeply. 

Oh,  what  bright,  what  happy  days  were 
these !  how  swiftly,  how  much  too  swiftly 
they  glided  away !  What  a  lovely  place  Raw- 
don  Park  was ! — N.B.  In  reality  it  was  re- 
markably ugly  ; — the  house  was  like  a  huge 
workhouse  ;  the  park  flat  and  stiff ;  and  the 
country  around  it  somewhat  barren.  But  no 
matter  for  that,  Lady  Selina  did  not  find  it 
out ;  the  rides  were  beautiful ;  the  drives  were 
charming  ;  the  walks  quite  picturesque  ; — they 
could  not  be  otherwise  to  her,  for  Lord  Litch- 
field was  always  by  her  side. 
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Then  what  agreeable  evenings  they  always 
were  at  Rawdon  Park  ;  what  interesting,  what 
animated  conversations  there  were  there !  Every 
one,  even  the  starched,  proper  sort  of  people- 
six  in  number — were  very  agreeable  in  their 
way  ;  though  they  were  not  "  improvers/' 
neither  were  they  "mar-plots," — they  were 
never  in  the  way. 

Lord  Litchfield  even  now  seemed  to  have  a 
soul  awakened  to  music — for  he  never  stirred 
from  the  chair  of  Lady  Selina  while  she  sang 
or  played ;  and  he  never  seemed  weary  in 
listening  to  her. 

Fully  and  deeply  did  Lord  Litchfield  feel 
and  appreciate  his  own  happiness.  Selina  did 
not  attempt  to  disguise  how  dear  he  was  to 
her ;  there  was  no  occasion  to  conceal  her 
feelings  now,  as  she  had  so  long  done.  His 
devotion  to  her  was  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 
To  them  both  Rawdon  Park  seemed  an  en- 
chanted Castle.  Before  they  quitted  it,  every 
feeling  of  the  heart  of  each  was  made  known 
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to  the  other  ;  and  oh !  what  happiness  did 
Selina  promise  herself,  in  devoting  her  life  to 
one  who  so  truly  loved  her — one  who  had 
suffered  so  much  ! 

With  the  deepest  gratitude  and  delight, 
Lord  Litchfield  learnt  from  herself  the  feelings 
he  had  inspired  in  the  early  part  of  their 
acquaintance.  Oh,  how  could  he  ever  do  too 
much  to  evince  that  gratitude  and  the  admira- 
tion, the  tenderness  he  felt  for  her  1  that  one 
so  sought,  so  lovely,  so  fascinating,  should  in- 
deed have  loved  him  so  long,  seemed  as  a 
dream  to  him.  With  feelings  of  happiness, 
too  deep  for  utterance,  they  parted, — but  only 
for  a  short  time. 

Lord  Litchfield  was  to  depart  for  London  a 
few  hours  after  he  bade  adieu  to  Selina,  now 
his  affianced  bride,  to  begin  the  necessary 
preparations  for  their  marriage.  Selina 
was  soon  to  follow  with  the  Astons,  whom 
she  had  invited  to  Stanhope  -  street,  and 
who   were    valuable    assistants    and    advisers 
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in  the  various  arrangements  necessary  to  be 
made. 

Immediately  after  her  arrival  in  town,  Se- 
lina  visited  the  convent  in  Essex,  where  Ma- 
tilda was  still  a  boarder.  She  found  her  calm 
and  happy  ;  the  repose  of  her  mind  had  re- 
stored the  bloom  and  health  which  her  long 
concealed  sorrow,  and  the  agitating  scenes  she 
had  passed  through,  had  appeared  entirely  to 
have  destroyed.  With  the  sincerest  joy  and 
deep-felt  sympathy,  Matilda  learned  from  her- 
self the  happy  prospects  of  her  friend  ;  and 
after  a  visit  of  two  days  they  parted  with  a 
promise  from  Selina  to  repeat  it  at  least  yearly. 

The  marriage  of  Lord  Litchfield  and  Selina 
took  place  early  in  the  spring,  and  never  was 
one  formed  which  brought  more  of  earthly 
happiness. 

^  ^  y^  y^  ^ 

Years  have  now  passed  since  it  took  place, 
and  the  enchantment,  begun  at  Rawdon 
Park,  has  not  yet  passed  away  !     The  purest, 
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the  deepest  devotion  of  affection  on  either  side 
has  not  decreased  :  time  has  only  added  to  it — 
only  strengthened  it.  Lord  Litchfield  has 
found  his  lovely  wife  all,  and  more  than  his 
fondest  hopes  had  painted  her — she  makes  the 
happiness  of  himself  and  of  his  child — of  all 
around  her  ;  while  with  feelings  of  delight  too 
deep  for  utterance,  Lord  Litchfield  knows  she 
finds  her  own  in  the  devoted  affection  he 
bears  her. 

Yes,  years  have  passed,  and  the  days  at 
Brooklands  are  as  bright  as  they  were  at  Raw- 
don  Park — the  happiness  deeper — more  heart- 
felt. A  group  of  beautiful  boys  are  racing 
like  fawns  about  its  avenues  and  wooded 
glades  ;  Augusta  has  grown  up,  gentle  and 
lovely,  and  is  the  idol  of  her  little  brothers, 
and  fondly  loving  them  in  return. 

Mrs.  Todd  still  inhabits  her  arm-chair  by 
the  fireside,  and  still  makes  worsted  rugs,  not 
only  for  the  butler's  pantry,  but  for  the  nursery. 
Miss  Hensley  is  a  frequent  visitor,  lavish  and 
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sincere  in  her  admiration  of  all  and  every 
thing  at  Brooklands  Abbey.  From  the  day 
she  first  inspected  the  trousseau  of  the  newly 
arrived  bride,  every  thing  was  pronounced  by 
her  "exactly  what  it  ought  to  be."  She 
delighted  to  retail  to  Mrs.  Dartford  and  the 
Miss  Wilsons,  the  wonders  she  had  witnessed, 
the  "beautiful  things  she  had  seen  with  her 
own  eyes ;"  the  facts  she  had  discovered,  and 
the  predictions  she  made  of  what  would 
eventually  come  to  pass,  and  of  which  her  less 
fortunate  auditors  had  no  means  of  judging, 
but,  for  which,  they  gladly  took  her  word. 
They  as  eagerly  listened,  as  she  delightedly 
expatiated  from  time  to  time,  as  it  rolled 
onwards,  of  "  the  jewels  and  laces,  the  cache- 
mires  and  costly  '  skins  of  beasts,'  in  the 
bridal  trousseau ;  then  of  "  the  lovely  robes 
and  caps,  and  cradles,  and  cockades,  in  that  of 
the  young  heir  ;''  of  the  charms  and  beauties 
of  his  younger  brothers,  as  they  successively 
appeared   upon  the  stage  of  life,  though  not 
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honoured  with  a  trousseau,  in  all  its  freshness ; 
but  fain  to  be  content  with  an  hereditary  one. 
Lady  Augusta  Wentworth,  as  she  grew  up, 
was  a  prolific  subject  for  the  gossips  of  Thorn- 
ley.  Her  dress  for  presentation  was  imparted 
to  Miss  Hensley,  by  the  young  lady's  own 
maid,  and  flushed  with  importance,  she  de- 
tailed it  in  Mrs.  Dartford's  parlour  (more  dirty 
and  faded  than  it  was  when  first  described). 

"  Dear  me,  how  lovely !"  sighed  Mrs.  Dart- 
ford,  from  her  tawdry  shabby  sofa,  "  white 
glacee  silk,  tulle,  and  white  lilies  ;  pearls  and 
lilies  in  her  hair !  how  I  should  like  to  see  her 
dressed !" 

This  was  unattainable,  however,  and  she 
continued, — 

"  I  suppose  she  will  make  a  great  match,  an 
Earl  or  a  Viscount,  perhaps ;  she  would  hardly 
put  up  with  a  mere  Baron.'' 

"Mum,  for  that,"  elegantly  returned  Miss 
Hensley  ;  "  put  an  E  and  a  T  at  the  end  of 
your  last  word,  and  you  would  be  nearer  the 
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mark,  if  you  had  said  she  would  put  up  with 
thatr 

"What  can  you  mean'?"  eagerly  asked  Mrs. 
Dartford. 

"  Why,  I  mean  any  one  with  eyes  in  their 
head,  may  see  she  is  likely  enough  to  put  up 
with  only  a  simple  Baronet,  let  alone  a  Baron. 
You  don't  think  that  handsome  young  Sir 
Hildebrand  Leslie  is  up  at  the  Abbey  so  often, 
without  her  falling  in  love  with  him,  do  you  1 
She  would  be  a  stock  and  a  stone  if  she  did 
not,  for  he  is  the  handsomest  person  ever  my 
two  eyes  looked  upon,  as  well  as  the  most 
agreeable  and  clever,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing ;  why,  everybody  loves  him,  rich  and  poor ; 
and,  I  can  tell  you  he  is  in  love  with  the  very 
ground  Lady  Augusta  walks  upon ;  and  a  beauti- 
ful couple  they  will  make,  when  the  wedding  does 
come  off,  and  it  wont  be  long  first ;  when  once 
she  has  been  presented,  it  will  all  be  settled.'' 

-)5-  -yr  •»  .)'r 

Twice  in  each  year  Lady  Litchfield  visited 
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Matilda,  who  had  long  ago  taken  the  veil  : 
calm  and  happy  was  her  life  ;  the  sorrows,  the 
cares  which  had  blighted  her  youth  were  felt  no 
more,  and  Peace  was  found  by  her  at  last. 

The  friendship  between  her  and  Selina  was 
never  lessened  ;  and  Matilda,  in  her  seclusion, 
could  rejoice  for  the  happy  lot  of  her  friend, 
bright  with  sunshine,  while  she  felt  thankful 
for  the  moonlight  tranquillity  of  her  own. 

•55-  -Sr  ^  -S'f  4'r 

Charlotte  Leslie  has  long  been  "  eligibly 
married,"  and  lives  near  her  sister,  Mrs.  Bir- 
mingham Aston,  both  perfectly  contented  with 
their  lot ;  and  neither  of  the  sisters,  in  their 
maturer  age,  have  unbeseemed  the  promise 
of  their  spring. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Aston  has 

proved  to  be  a  most  happy  one;  and  their 

friendship  with  Lord  and  Lady  Litchfield  has 

never  been  interrupted. 

***** 

Miss  Hensley's  "  nice  little  boy  of  a  ne- 
phew," Master  Sam,  has  long  been  "over  the 
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seas,"  and  bids  fair  to  come  home  some  fine 
day  a  real  yellow  nabob,  with  yellow  cheeks, 
and  pockets  brim-full  of  the  base  yellow  metal. 

It  now  only  remains  to  say,  that  Miss  Leslie 
is  perfectly  unchanged — she  has  not  grown 
any  older  —  how  could  she  *?  for  she  never 
was  young.  She  lives  alone  in  her  glory, — 
in  a  tidy  cottage,  with  two  maids  and  a  man. 

The  Miss  Wilsons  have  grown  considerably 
older,  and  more  puckered,  and  their  feather 
tippets  are  nearly  worn  out, — but  not  quite. 

Miss  Hensley  lives  "  next  door  "  to  them  ; 
for  a  new  rector  has  long  been  at  Thornley. 
In  other  respects  the  place  is  not  much 
changed.  Lumley  Court  is  let,  until  "  The 
Honourable  Edward  Wentworth''  shall  come 
of  age,  and  change  his  name  for  that  of 
Clifford,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  his 
maternal  grandfather. 

Mr.  Pennant  is  now  the  celebrated  Bishop 
^f  *  «  *  J  leave  my  readers  to  fill  up 
the  letters.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may 
one  day  be  made  a  Cardinal. 


STEINHAULT. 

A  TALE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Amor  gli  spinse  a  diletto. — Alfieri. 

A  noble  soul  and  lineage  high, 

Alas  !  are  both  bestowed  in  vain  ; 

For  grief  could  change,  and  guilt  could  stain. 

Byron. 

In  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  romantic 
parts  of  Germany,  embowered  in  venerable 
woods,  stood  the  castle  and  domain  of  Baron 
Steinhault.  The  House  of  Steinhault  was 
ancient,  illustrious,  and  powerful  beyond  any 
other  in  Germany  ;  and  its  present  chief  in- 
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herited  all  the  valour,  and  all  the  pride  of 
birth,  for  which  his  ancestors  had  ever  been 
celebrated.  He  was  young,  lofty,  and  high- 
minded  ;  his  passions  were  by  nature  violent 
to  an  extreme  degree,  and  being  early  left  to 
the  care  of  a  weak  and  indulgent  mother,  he 
had  never  been  taught  to  control  them  ;  con- 
sequently, by  the  habit  of  indulgence,  they 
now  reigned  with  complete  sway  over  a  mind, 
which,  had  it  been  properly  regulated,  would 
have  been  at  once  an  honour  and  an  ornament 
to  human  nature.  His  temper  was  open  and 
generous  ;  his  talents  were  bright ;  and  his 
mind  highly  cultivated  :  though  scarcely  two 
and  twenty,  he  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  field,  and  had  become  the  favourite 
of  his  Sovereign,  and  the  idol  of  an  admiring 
Court.  His  figure  was  tall  and  majestic,  and 
formed  with  the  most  perfect  symmetry ;  a 
rich  profusion  of  sable  curls  shaded  a  brow, 
polished  as  Parian  marble :  his  eyes  were  large, 
dark,   and   penetrating,  and  when   roused  to 
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anger  assumed  an  expression  of  almost  fiend- 
like  grandeur.  His  complexion  was  of  the 
clearest  brown,  and  the  rich  glow  of  health 
mantled  on  his  cheek;  while  every  beauty  of 
feature  was  illumined  with  the  more  powerful 
one  of  expression. 

The  Barons  of  Steinhault  had  long  been  at 
variance  with  the  House  of  Manheim,  a  family 
equal  in  rank  and  power  to  their  own.  The 
hatred  which  had  descended  from  his  ancestors 
to  the  present  Baron  Steinhault  against  this 
family,  had  acquired  double  force  in  a  mind 
which  could  neither  love  nor  hate  but  in  ex- 
tremes, and  instead  of  endeavouring  to  repress, 
he  had  always  nourished  this  hereditary  hatred 
with  the  greatest  virulence  against  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Manheim  family,  although  per- 
sonally they  were  entire  strangers  to  him. 

The  Baron,  on  account  of  some  official 
situation,  usually  spent  six  months  of  the  year 
at  Vienna,  where  he  plunged  deeply  into  all 
the  dissipation  of  the  Court.     On  account  of 
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his  rank,  his  brilliant  talents,  and  favour  with 
the  Sovereign,  his  society  was  universally 
courted,  although  from  the  lofty  pride  of  his 
manners  and  fierceness  of  disposition,  he  was 
more  feared  than  loved  by  his  associates. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  his  person,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  address,  rendered  him  a  fa- 
vourite with  all  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  and 
many  snares  had  been  secretly  laid  for  a  heart 
which  proved  indifferent  to  them  all ;  the  most 
celebrated  beauties  appeared  neither  to  move 
nor  to  strike  him ;  and  his  haughty  soul  was 
finally  pronounced  by  all  the  ladies  in  Vienna 
to  be  inaccessible  to  love. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

A  radiant  vision  in  her  joy  she  moved  ; 
More  like  a  poet's  dream  ;  or  form  divine, 
*        *        *     than  a  thing 
Of  earth  and  perishable  elements. 

SoUTHEY. 

On  a  sultry  evening,  towards  the  close  of 
summer,  as  the  Baron  Steinhault  was  loitering 
in  one  of  the  public  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna,  fatigued  by  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
he  determined  to  rest  awhile  in  one  of  the 
beautiful  alcoves  with  which  the  garden  was 
ornamented,  and  which  stood  on  the  summit 
cpp  a  gently  sloping  lawn,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  small  lake  spread  its  silvery  bosom  to 
the  willows  and  weeping  ashes  which  sur- 
rounded its  banks. 
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As  the  Baron  approached  the  alcove,  he 
descried,  through  the  flowering  shrubs  and 
slender  tassels  of  clematis  and  jasmine,  which 
embowered  the  little  portico,  a  girl  about 
seventeen  sitting  at  the  farther  end  with  a 
child  on  her  lap,  amid  whose  beautiful  ringlets 
she  was  playfully  entwining  light  wreaths  of 
the  fragile  flowers,  which  climbed  luxuriantly 
through  the  casement  beside  which  she  was 
sitting.  The  Baron  started — never  had  he 
seen  so  fair  a  vision  ;  Praxiteles  himself  could 
not  have  formed  a  figure  of  more  exquisite 
symmetry,  nor  Guido  have  delineated  a  face  of 
more  perfect  beauty  ;  light  ringlets  of  the 
palest  gold,  which  appeared  half  to  have  es- 
caped the  silken  net  intended  to  confine  them, 
fell  profusely  over  a  neck  of  dazzling  white- 
ness, and  shaded,  without  concealing,  the  soft 
expression  of  her  deep  blue  eyes :  the  shade 
in  which  she  sat,  threw  the  Grecian  oultine 
of  her  figure  into  ethereal  softness,  and  mel- 
lowed into  almost   angelic   beauty  the    most 
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perfect  countenance  the  Baron  had  ever 
beheld. 

Equally  deterred  bj  admiration  from  re- 
tiring, and  by  politeness  from  proceeding, 
Steinhault  continued  to  gaze  in  mute  astonish- 
ment on  the  fair  unknown,  till,  after  stooping 
to  recover  a  book  which  had  fallen,  she  raised 
her  eyes  and  encountered  those  of  the  Baron  ; 
a  deep  blush  instantly  crimsoned  her  cheek, 
and  Steinhault,  ashamed  of  his  intrusion, 
bowed  hastily  and  retired  to  a  seat  in  the 
shrubbery  adjoining,  where,  as  he  sat  reflect- 
ing what  means  he  could  employ  to  discover 
the  name  of  the  beautiful  incognita,  he  heard 
a  shriek  proceed  from  the  alcove  ;  he  instantly 
flew  thither,  and  met  the  lady  running  in 
breathless  agitation  down  the  lawn.  The  in- 
stant she  saw  him  she  exclaimed — "  Save  him  ! 
save  him  !  he  has  fallen  into  the  lake ! "  and 
sank  senseless  upon  the  turf. 

Steinhault  flew  to  the  lake,  plunged  in,  and 
in  less  than  a  moment  was  on  the  lawn  with 
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the  dripping  cherub  in  his  arms.  As  it  had 
scarcely  been  two  seconds  in  the  water,  it 
began  to  revive  ere  Steinhault  could  reach  its 
terrified  companion :  the  moment,  however, 
she  heard  its  voice,  she  sprang  from  the  turf 
and  clasped  the  child  in  her  arms  in  speech- 
less ecstasy.  When  she  had  a  little  overcome 
her  first  feelings  of  joy  at  its  safety,  she 
turned  to  the  Baron,  and,  after  thanking  him 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  gratitude,  informed 
him  it  was  the  son  of  the  Count  Altenbergh 
whose  life  he  had  saved,  and  who,  while  she 
was  engaged  in  reading  in  the  alcove,  had 
strayed  down  to  the  margin  of  the  lake  ; 
while  she  was  still  speaking,  a  servant  in 
livery  approached,  informing  her  the  carriage 
was  in  waiting ;  she  turned  to  the  Baron,  and 
after  telling  him  the  Countess  Altenbergh 
waited  for  her  in  the  carriage,  she  begged  him 
to  accompany  her  thither,  that  he  might  re- 
ceive the  thanks  of  the  mother  herself  for  the 
service  he  had  rendered  her  child.     This,  how- 
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ever,  the  Baron  declined  ;  and  after  consigning 
the  child  to  the  arms  of  the  servant,  he  bowed 
to  its  fair  companion  and  retired. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  did  Steinhault 
traverse  the  gardens  in  the  hope  of  again 
seeing  the  beautiful  stranger  who  had  so  deeply 
fascinated  him ;  but  in  vain — no  lady  appeared. 
The  Baron,  whose  every  feeling  was  marked 
by  impetuous  extreme,  dwelt  on  her  image 
with  enthusiasm;  never  before  had  love  touched 
his  heart,  and  now,  as  if  to  be  revenged,  its 
wound  was  deep  and  incurable. 

To  seek,  find,  and  win  this  fair  unknown, 
became  now  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Baron. 

On  the  seventh  day  from  that  on  which  the 
Baron  first  beheld  the  beautiful  stranger  in  the 
public  gardens,  a  superb  fete  was  to  be  given 
at  the  imperial  palace,  in  honour  of  the  mar- 
riage of  one  of  the  younger  princesses  with  a 
grand  duke  of  Russia.  Steinhault  was  among 
the  first  of  the  nobility  invited  :  his  heart 
beat  high  as  he  entered  the  splendid  suite  of 
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apartments  illuminated  for  the  occasion  ;  for 
here  he  was  almost  certain  of  seeing  the  object 
for  which  alone  he  sought.  His  quick  eye 
glanced  around  every  room  as  he  entered  ;  and 
at  last,  at  the  end  of  the  ball-room,  discovered 
the  fair  unknown,  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
seated  on  a  sofa  with  two  other  ladies,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  young  noblemen,  who 
appeared  eager  to  catch  her  every  smile.  The 
Baron  gazed  a  moment  in  rapture  ere  the 
crowd  would  allow  him  to  approach  her.  The 
splendor  of  her  dress  and  the  magnificence 
of  her  jewels,  bespoke  her  of  high  rank  ;  and 
while  the  polished  elegance  of  her  manner 
proclaimed  her  to  have  been  bred  in  a  court, 
the  soft  blush  of  modesty,  and  the  pure  smile 
of  innocence,  threw  around  her  a  halo  which 
showed  her  untainted  by  its  vices.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  Baron  was  at  her  side,  and  saw  with 
rapture  the  pleasure  which  mantled  on  her 
cheek  and  sparkled  in  her  eye  at  his  approach. 
After  conversing  with  her  a  short  time,  he  ven- 
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tured  to  solicit  her  hand  for  the  dance  which 
was  then  beginning;  she  told  him,  with  a 
smile,  that  etiquette  first  required  an  intro- 
duction, but  as  the  dance  was  actually  begun 
she  would  waive  it  in  his  favour  till  they  had 
gone  down  it.  As  Steinhault  led  her  up  the 
room  a  murmur  instantly  ran  round  it,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  upon  them.  Too  much  en- 
gaged to  observe  the  attention  they  attracted, 
Steinhault  continued  to  converse  with  his 
lovely  partner,  unconscious  of  everything 
around  him,  until  the  charms  of  her  conver- 
sation and  the  gentle  elegance  of  her  manners 
had  riveted  for  ever  the  chain  which  her 
uncommon  beauty  had  first  thrown  around  his 
heart. 

When  they  had  finished  the  set,  Stein- 
hault placed  his  fair  partner  on  a  sofa,  and 
himself  by  her  side.  They  had  scarcely  been 
seated  a  moment  when  Count  Orenbach,  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  of  Steinhault,  approached : 
he  started  as  he  observed  them,  and  after  bow- 
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ing  low  to  the  ladj  and  kissing  his  hand  to 
the  Baron,  was  pushing  on. 

''  Here  then,  at  last,''  exclaimed  his  partner 
to  Steinhault,  "  is  a  mutual  friend.  Count 
Orenbach,  if  jou  will  promise  not  to  tell  the 
Countess  Altenbergh  of  my  countryfied  disre- 
gard of  courtly  etiquette  in  dancing  with  a 
gentleman  whose  name  is  unknown  to  me,  and 
who  is  equally  unconscious  of  mine,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  solicit  you  to  introduce  us  to  each 
other.'' 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  the  Count,  "is  it 
possible  that  Lady  Geraldine  Manheim  and 
Baron  Steinhault  have  been  dancing  together?" 
— An  ashy  paleness  instantly  spread  over  the 
face  of  Lady  Geraldine,  as  she  hastily  arose  and 
begged  Count  Orenbach  to  conduct  her  in- 
stantly to  the  Countess  Altenbergh  ;  while  the 
Baron,  whose  every  pulse  had  throbbed  with 
pride  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  name,  which 
from  the  first  hour  of  his  recollection  he  had 
learned  to  hold  in  detestation,--stood  a  mo- 
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ment  transfixed  with  horror  and  despair ;  and 
then  with  feelings  not  to  be  described,  rushed 
out  of  the  palace. 

Long  and  violent  was  the  struggle  between 
pride  and  love  in  the  haughty  soul  of  the 
Baron  ;  pride  was  at  last  triumphant,  and  the 
evening  after  the  ball  so  fatal  to  his  peace, 
Steinhault,  with  a  desperate  resolution,  tore 
himself  from  Vienna,  and  was  on  the  road  to 
his  castle,  many  leagues  from  it.  Whole  days 
did  Steinhault  wander  in  the  forest  which 
skirted  his  domain,  till  the  agitation  of  his 
mind  and  the  struggles  of  contending  passions 
threw  him  into  a  violent  fever,  and  deprived 
him  of  reason. 

Meanwhile  the  gentle  Lady  Geraldine  was 
equally,  though  not  with  such  unrestrained 
violence,  a  sufferer ;  the  beauty,  the  elegant 
manners,  the  fascinating  conversation  of  Stein- 
hault, and  the  enthusiastic  admiration  with 
which  he  appeared  to  regard  her,  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  her  heart,  while  his  danger- 
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ous  illness,  which  reached  her  through  the 
public  papers,  plunged  her  into  a  deep  me- 
lancholy. 

Lady  Geraldine  was  the  only  child  of  Count 
Manheim,  and  heiress  to  all  his  immense  pro- 
perty ;  her  mother  had  been  dead  many  years, 
and  all  the  affection  of  her  father  centred  in 
herself;  he  fondly  loved  her,  and  she  returned 
his  love  with  interest.  Count  Manheim  was  a 
nobleman  universally  beloved  for  his  many 
amiable  qualities  and  extensive  benevolence  ; 
the  greatest  and  almost  only  failings  which 
could  be  attached  to  his  character  were  pride 
and  hatred  to  the  house  of  Steinhault,  which 
had  been  inculcated  in  his  mind  almost  as  soon 
as  he  knew  that  he  had  feelings  at  all.  Lady 
Geraldine  had  been  brought  up  entirely  at 
Manheim  Castle,  under  the  eye  of  her  fond 
father,  and  was  now  at  Vienna,  for  the  first 
time,  whither  she  had  been  pressingly  invited 
to  spend  some  time,  by  the  Countess  Alten- 
bergh,  who  had  been  the  particular  friend  of 
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her  mother :  both  the  Count  and  Countess 
Altenbergh  were  sincerely  attached  to  her,  and 
sought  every  means  in  their  power  to  dispel 
the  melancholy  which  had  now  usurped  the 
place  of  her  accustomed  gaiety. 

From  her  amiable  friend,  to  whom  she  had 
ever  been  accustomed  to  look  up  as  a  mother, 
Lady  Geraldine  could  not  long  conceal  the 
situation  of  her  heart.  The  first  idea  which 
occurred  to  the  Countess  was  the  advantage 
which  a  union  between  the  two  houses  would 
be  to  both,  in  extinguishing  the  animosity 
which  had  reigned  between  them  for  nearly  a 
century. 

"  Besides,"  added  the  Countess  to  her  hus- 
band, "  can  there  be  a  more  eligible  match  for 
Geraldine '?  The  Baron  possesses  birth,  rank, 
unbounded  wealth,  brilliant  talents,  and  favour 
with  the  Sovereign,  besides  as  much  beauty  and 
elegance  of  manner  as  the  most  romantic  girl 
could  desire  or  imagine  f  her  only  astonish- 
ment  was   how   the    Baron   could   resist   the 
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charms  of  the  beautiful  Geraldine  sufficiently 
to  tear  himself  from  Vienna. 

The  Countess  was  of  a  sanguine  disposition, 
and  cherished  the  hope  that  love,  triumphing 
over  pride  and  hereditary  hatred,  would  in  a 
short  time  bring  Steinhault  to  the  feet  of  Ge- 
raldine :  nor  did  she  hope  in  vain,  for,  after 
his  recovery,  the  Baron^ound  he  could  no 
longer  struggle  with  the  j^ida  which  had  sub- 
dued his  reason,  and  which  he  now  felt  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  make  him  pass  over  the 
impediments  he  had  once  thought  insurmount- 
able to  a  union  with  the  house  of  Manheim. 

Long  accustomed  to  boundless  indulgence, 
every  passion  ruled  with  despotic  sway  in  the 
soul  of  Steinhault,  and  he  now  felt  if  Count 
Manheim  were  to  refuse  his  consent  to  his 
union  with  his  daughter,  that  happiness  would 
be  lost  to  him  for  ever.  He  had  hopes  that 
he  was  not  indifferent  to  Lady  Geraldine,  and 
her  father,  he  knew,  was  everywhere  reckoned 
a   man  of  amiable  disposition,  and    might  be 
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brought  to  lose  the  recollection  of  their  long 
hatred  in  a  close  connection  between  the 
houses.  With  these  hopes  Steinhault  set  out 
for  Vienna. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Vienna, 
Steinhault  turned  his  steps  towards  Alten- 
bergh  Palace,  where  he  was  well  received  bj 
the  Count  and  Countess,  and  still  better  by 
Lady  Geraldine,  who  listened  to  his  professions 
of  love  as  favourably  as  he  could  desire.  He 
was  invited  to  make  his  visits  frequent  by  the 
Countess,  though  her  husband  was  at  first 
rather  averse  from  encouraging  a  passion  in 
either  of  the  young  lovers,  which  they  were 
not  perfectly  sure  would  be  sanctioned  by  the 
consent  of  Count  Manheim.  The  Countess, 
however,  contrived  to  overrule  every  objection, 
and  dissuaded  the  Baron  from  writing  to  make 
his  proposals  to  the  Count,  by  informing  him 
she  expected  him  in  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night, to  stay  a  short  time  in  Vienna,  ere  he 
quitted  it  with  his  daughter. 
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Count  Altenbergh's  only  objection  to  their 
receiving  Steinhault  so  frequently,  was  the  fear 
that  should  Count  Manheim  refuse  his  consent 
to  their  marriage,  the  peace  of  Geraldine  would 
be  wrecked  for  ever  ;  but  this  the  Countess 
assured  him  was  the  most  probable  means  of 
gaining  his  consent ;  for  if  the  Count  were  to 
perceive  his  daughter's  only  chance  of  happi- 
ness depended  upon  her  becoming  the  wife  of 
Steinhault,  he  would  never  refuse  it  to  a  child 
so  beloved.  "  And  I  confess,"  added  the 
Countess,  "  that  nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  see  the  flame  of  discord  be- 
tween these  noble  houses  extinguished  for  ever, 
in  the  union  of  Steinhault  and  Geraldine." 

"I  must  allow,"  replied  the  Count,  "that 
it  would  be  a  very  desirable  union  on  that 
account,  and  also  a  very  advantageous  mar- 
riage on  the  score  of  interest ;  but  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  Geraldine  would  be  happy  with 
Steinhault.  I  know  he  is  a  man  in  general 
exceedingly  disliked,  and  there  is  a  reserved 
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haughtiness  about  him  I  never  could  bear. 
That  he  loves  Geraldine,  at  present,  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt :  but  will  love  last  for 
ever  ?  With  a  man  of  the  character  which 
I  know  Steinhault  to  be,  I  am  afraid  there 
is  little  chance  of  any  virtuous  attachment 
long  retaining  power  over  his  mind.  Stein- 
hault is  the  victim  of  passion.  Can  you, 
then,  believe  that  our  gentle  Geraldine  could 
be  happy  with  a  disposition  so  little  consonant 
with  her  own  1 " 

"  I  am  perfectly  certain,"  replied  the  Coun- 
tess, "  that  Geraldine  tenderly  loves  Stein- 
hault, and  that  to  separate  them  would  render 
her  unhappy  for  ever.  I  sincerely  hope,  and 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  all  you 
have  heard  of  Steinhault  may  not  be  true. 
I  know  that  he  is  not  generally  well  spoken 
of ;  but  may  not  this  proceed  from  envy  1 
A  man  in  favour  with  his  Sovereign,  and 
possessed  of  every  blessing  which  fortune  can 
bestow,   is  seldom   spoken   well   of  by  those 
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who  cannot  boast  tlie  same  advantages.  Be- 
sides, if  his  disposition  be  not  perfectly  good, 
that  of  Geraldine  is  so  gentle  and  complying, 
that  hardened  indeed  must  be  the  man  who 
could  pain  her  by  the  violence  of  his  own. 
I  know  that  he  is  reported  to  be  exceedingly 
dissipated ;  but  may  we  not  hope  that  the 
influence  of  virtuous  love  may  reclaim  him  1 
Young  men  of  his  rank  and  fortune  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  very  steady,  and  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  when  he  is  united  to  Geraldine, 
her  attracting  talents  will,  in  time,  domesti- 
cate him  as  much  as  even  you  can  desire.'* 

These  arguments,  united  to  the  wishes  of 
Geraldine,  whom  he  loved  as  his  child,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Count  to  allow  the  visits  of 
Steinhault  for  the  short  time  which  would 
precede  the  arrival  of  Count  Manheim.  Stein- 
hault now  spent  every  day  at  Altenbergh 
Palace,  till  he  succeeded  in  rendering  the 
infant  passion  of  Lady  Geraldine  as  firmly 
rooted  as  his  own. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  Count  Manheim 
arrived  at  Vienna.  It  had  been  previously- 
settled  that  Steinhault  should  write  to  him 
to  make  his  proposals  for  his  daughter,  ere 
he  appeared  in  his  presence.  Accordingly, 
the  evening  the  Count  arrived,  Steinhault 
wrote  to  him  the  most  polite  and  conciliating 
letter  his  haughty  spirit  had  ever  dictated, 
expressing,  in  strong  terms,  his  love  for  his 
daughter,  and  his  ardent  desire  of  forgetting 
for  ever,  in  their  union,  the  rancour  which 
so  long  had  divided  their  houses.  To  con- 
vince him  his  love  for  Lady  Geraldine  was 
perfectly  disinterested,   he   declined  receiving 
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anything  with  her  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Count :  and,  at  his  death,  all  the  immense 
property  which  would  then  devolve  to  her, 
should  be  settled  on  herself,  with  the  option 
of  bequeathing  it  at  pleasure. 

After  having  dispatched  this  letter,  Stein- 
hault  impatiently  awaited  the  result,  full  of 
delightful  hopes  that  his  proposals  would  be 
favourably  received  by  the  Count,  when  he 
knew  the  heart  of  his  daughter  was  irretriev- 
ably his  own,  and  that  a  few  hours  would 
bring  the  sanction  of  her  father  for  throwing 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Geraldine.  What,  then, 
was  his  rage,  his  grief,  his  despair,  when, 
the  same  evening,  he  received  the  following 
laconic  but  decided  reply  from  Count  Man- 
heim  '? — 

"  Count  ^lanheim  received  with  surprise, 
though  with  gratitude  for  the  intended  honour 
of  his  alliance,  the  disinterested  proposals  of 
Baron  Steinhault  for  his  daughter  ;  which,  al- 
though with  pain,  he  must  beg  leave  entirely 
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to  decline.  Count  Manheim  will  be  extremely 
grieved  if  this  determination  should  injure 
the  peace  of  Baron  Steinhault  ;  but  again 
must  beg  leave  to  say,  it  is  unalterable ;  and  /^j2^ 
is  only  sorry  that  the  Baron  should  have  en- 
couraged a  passion  for  the  daughter,  before 
he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  consent  of  her 
father." 

The  first  impulse  of  Steinhault,  after  read- 
ing this  letter,  was  to  fly  to  Altenbergh  Palace, 
where  he  found  Lady  Geraldine  alone,  and 
absorbed  in  grief.  He  threw  himself  at  her 
feet,  and  in  the  most  passionate  terms  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  her  to  consent  to  elope 
with  him.  But  this  measure  he  found  com- 
pletely hopeless ;  as,  although  she  confessed 
that  every  chance  of  happiness  was  lost  to 
her  for  ever,  she  declared  her  utter  repug- 
nance to  a  step  which  must  deprive  her  of 
the  love  of  a  father,  who,  till  now,  had  ap- 
peared to  live  but  to  study  her  happiness; 
and  who,  if  in  her  power  to  prevent  it,  should 
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never,  while  he  lived,  receive  a  moment's  un- 
easiness from  a  child,  who  was  bound  to  him 
by  every  tie  of  gratitude  as  well  as  of  duty. 

In  vain  did  Steinhault  exhaust  every  power 
of  persuasion  and  all  the  eloquence  of  love. 
The  gentle  Geraldine  was  firm  in  refusing  a 
step  which  duty  forbade ;  and  all  that  Stein- 
hault could  wring  from  her,  was  a  confession 
that  she  never  could  cease  to  love  him,  and 
a  promise,  that  she  never  would  bestow  her 
hand  upon  another. 

The  return  of  Count  Manheim  at  length 
obliged  him  to  tear  himself  away,  almost  in 
a  state  of  distraction,  leaving  Lady  Geraldine 
no  less  alarmed  with  the  passionate  violence 
of  his  manner,  than  afflicted  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  this  was  the  last  time  she  should 
see  the  only  man  she  could  ever  love. 

In  vain  did  the  Count  and  Countess  Alten- 
bergh  exert  all  their  powers  of  eloquence  and 
of  friendship  to  endeavour  to  persuade  Count 
Manheim  to  consent  to  the  union  of  Geraldine 
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and  Steinhault ;  he  was  inexorable ;  and  de- 
clared that  nothing  should  ever  induce  him  to 
bestow  his  daughter  on  a  man  whose  excessive 
dissipation  and  general  character  must  preclude 
all  hope  of  domestic  happiness  for  his  wife  ;  he 
even  assured  them,  that  exclusive  of  the  enmity 
between  their  families,  he  never  would  consent 
to  sacrifice  his  child  to  a  man  whom  he  knew 
to  be  the  slave  of  passion.  The  Countess 
endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  Geraldine's 
happiness  would  be  wrecked  for  ever,  if  he 
persisted  in  refusing  his  consent  to  their  mar- 
riage. But  every  attempt  at  persuasion,  was 
inefiectual,  "  for  though,"  continued  the  Count, 
"  Geraldine  may  sufier  much  at  present,  while 
she  fancies  herself  violently  in  love,  I  know 
the  time  will  arrive,  when  she  will  thank  me 
for  not  permitting  her  to  give  way  to  the  dic- 
tates of  a  romantic  passion  ;  for  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  fancy  love  eternal  and  impossible 
to  be  conquered,  and  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  that  Geraldine  will   soon   overcome   a 
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passion  which  she  now  firmly  believes  to  be 
eternal."  He  was  mistaken ;  the  love  of 
Geraldine  for  Steinhault  was  deeply  rooted  in 
her  soul, — 

"  There  in  its  centre — a  sepulchral  lamp 
Burns  the  slow  flame  eternal,  but  unseen  ; 
Which  not  the  darkness  of  despair  can  damp, 
Though  vain  its  ray,  as  it  had  never  been." 

Once,  and  only  once  more,  did  the  proud 
soul  of  Steinhault  send  to  Count  Manheim  a 
letter  dictated  by  the  last  and  almost  convul- 
sive energy  of  hope — it  was  answered  in  a 
way  which  extinguished  that  hope  for  ever, 
and  the  reply  to  one  which  he  wrote  to 
Geraldine,  for  the  last  time,  endeavouring  to 
persuade  her  to  consent  to  an  elopement, 
though  couched  in  the  softest  terms,  was  so 
firm  in  refusing  to  cause  the  least  affliction  to 
her  father,  that  Steinhault,  the  same  night, 
left  Vienna  in  all  the  agonies  of  despair ;  and 
a  few  days  after,  the  Count  and  his  daughter 
quitted  it  also. 
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After  his  return  to  Steinhault  Castle,  the 
Baron  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  violent 
paroxysms  of  grief,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
months  resolved  to  make  a  tour  for  a  short 
time  in  some  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
France.  Every  effort  to  overcome  his  fatal 
passion  was  ineffectual,  and  in  less  than  a 
month  he  arrived  at  his  Castle  more  absorbed 
in  melancholy  than  ever.  He  had  not  been 
long  returned,  when  an  event  happened,  which, 
though  shocking  in  itself,  again  awakened  the 
most  exquisite  hopes  of  successful  love  in  the 
breast  of  Steinhault.  He  received  letters  from 
Vienna  informing  him  that  Count  Manheim, 
on  his  return  from  a  short  journey,  had  been 
imprudent  enough  to  travel  late  at  night 
through  the  forest  which  skirted  his  domain, 
attended  by  a  single  servant.  The  night  of 
the  expected  arrival  of  the  Count,  the  ser- 
vant returned,  almost  wild  with  horror,  to  Man- 
heim Castle,  with  the  dreadful  intelligence 
that  they  had  been  attacked  in  the  forest  by 
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banditti,  who  had  murdered  the  Count,  and 
that  while  the  villains  were  engaged  in  plun- 
dering the  body,  he  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
make  his  escape. 

The  distraction  of  Lady  Geraldine  is  not  to 
be  expressed  ;  she  remained  for  some  time  in 
a  state  of  total  insensibility,  and  only  recovered 
to  a  more  acute  feeling  of  the  dreadful  misfor- 
tune which  had  deprived  her  for  ever  of  the 
most  affectionate  of  fathers.  The  body  of  the 
unfortunate  Count  was  found  the  same  night, 
in  the  forest,  stripped  of  every  valuable. 

Immediately  upon  hearing  the  shocking 
intelligence,  the  Count  and  Countess  Alten- 
bergh  hastened  to  Manheim  Castle,  and  after 
attending  the  obsequies  of  their  unfortunate 
friend,  and  settling  his  affairs,  they  judged  it 
best  to  remove  Lady  Geraldine  from  scenes 
which,  in  reminding  her  of  the  father  she 
had  lost,  hourly  renewed  her  grief;  and  at 
last,  persuaded  her  to  accompany  them  to 
Vienna.     Count  Altenbergh   had   been  nomi- 
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nated  her  guardian,  by  the  father  of  Lady 
Geraldine,  until  she  became  of  age,  and  she 
was  now  to  reside  entirely  with  him  till  that 
event  took  place.  Steinhault,  whose  love  had 
only  increased  from  opposition,  at  the  end  of 
two  months  from  the  death  of  Count  Man- 
heim,  ventured  to  plead  his  cause  to  the 
guardians  of  Lady  Geraldine.  The  Count, 
touched  by  the  sufferings  which  the  ill-success 
of  his  passion  had  caused  to  Steinhault,  and 
too  well  aware  of  the  deep-rooted  attachment 
of  Lady  Geraldine,  promised  not  to  withhold 
his  consent,  should  time  prove  it  indispensable 
to  the  happiness  of  both.  Lady  Geraldine, 
after  the  first  violence  of  the  shock  for  the 
loss  of  her  father  was  a  little  ameliorated, 
used  every  endeavour  to  overcome  a  passion 
which  was  unsanctioned  by  his  consent,  during 
his  lifetime ;  but  every  effort  was  vain,  and 
when  Steinhault  was  admitted  to  her  presence, 
by  the  Countess  Altenbergh,  he  pleaded  his 
cause  so  earnestly,  and  that  cause  was  so  irre- 
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sistibly  seconded  by  an  all-powerful  advocate 
in  her  own  bosom,  that  twelve  months  after 
the  death  of  her  father,  Geraldine  became 
the  wife  of  Steinhault.  Their  marriage  was 
honoured  by  the  royal  presence,  and  celebrated 
with  every  possible  magnificence,  and  the 
morning  after  it  took  place,  the  Baron  and 
Baroness  quitted  Vienna  to  take  up  their 
abode  at  Steinhault  Castle. 

Steinhault  Castle  was  an  extensive  pile, 
and  built  in  all  the  sullen  grandeur  of  ancient 
magnificence.  It  was  backed  by  immense 
mountains,  whose  stupendous  heights  and 
gloomy  recesses  had  never  yet  been  tracked 
by  human  footstep.  One  side  of  the  park 
was  skirted  by  part  of  the  Black  Forest, 
and  on  the  other  the  "dark-rolling  Danube" 
threw  its  impetuous  waves  with  angry  violence 
against  the  massy  fragments  of  rock  which 
impeded  its  course. 

As  the  carriage  drove  through  the  immense 
iron  portals  which  admitted   them   into    the 
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park,  Geraldine  shuddered  at  the  gloomy  sub- 
limity of  the  scene.  Day  was  just  closing 
in,  and  the  rude  blast  of  November  whistled 
shrill  through  the  lofty  trees  of  the  avenue, 
scattering  the  foliage  which  it  stripped  them 
of.  The  chill  mists  of  evening  hung  around 
the  grey  turrets  of  the  Castle,  and  the  me- 
lancholy note  of  the  screech-owl  sounded 
drearily  from  the  skirts  of  the  Black  Forest, 
while  the  distant  sound  of  the  waves  of  the 
Danube,  rushing  amid  its  rocks,  was  the  only 
noise  that  broke  the  stillness  of  the  scene. 

The  contrast  which  the  gloom  before  her 
presented  to  the  gay  and  splendid  scenes 
she  had  just  quitted  at  Vienna,  struck  an 
involuntary  chill  to  the  heart  of  Geraldine, 
which  the  dark  grey  towers  and  frowning 
majesty  of  the  Castle,  as  they  approached  it, 
did  not  serve  to  dissipate,  until  she  reflected 
on  the  weakness  of  encouraging  a  dislike  to 
a  place  in  which,  probably,  the  greater  part 
of  her   future  life  was  to  be  past ;    and  as 
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she  pressed  the  hand  of  Steiuhault  within 
her  own,  she  felt  that  with  him  the  most 
dreary  spot  on  earth  must  to  her  become  a 
paradise. 

As  they  drove  up  to  the  entrance,  the 
spacious  portals  immediately  opened  wide  to 
receive  their  Lord.  They  now  entered  the 
hall,  whose  lofty  walls  were  hung  with  the 
tattered  banners  and  rusty  trophies  which  the 
former  Barons  of  Steinhault  had  torn  in  tri- 
umph from  the  enemy.  Everything  wore  the 
sombre  hue  of  antiquity.  The  vast  extent 
of  the  place  was  but  half  lighted  by  the  three 
heavy  iron  lamps  which  depended  from  the 
ceiling ;  but  Geraldine  observed  with  pleasure 
that  it  was  thronged  with  the  servants  and 
dependents  of  the  Baron,  who  eagerly  pressed 
forward  to  welcome  their  new  mistress. 

The  hall  was  chill,  and  Geraldine  was  hur- 
ried through  it,  by  her  lord,  into  the  apartment 
which  had  been  prepared  for  their  reception. 
The   glow   of  light   which    now    burst  upon 
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her,  amply  compensated  to  Geraldine  for  the 
gloomy  darkness  of  the  hall.  The  room  was 
spacious,  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  furnished 
with  almost  royal  magnificence.  The  cor- 
nices were  richly  gilt,  and  the  walls  hung 
with  crimson  velvet,  while  a  cheerful  fire 
blazed  on  the  hearth.  After  a  slight  refresh- 
ment, as  the  Baronness  was  much  fatigued 
by  the  length  of  her  journey,  she  retired 
to  repose. 
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CHAPTER  TV. 

What  is  't  that  takes  from  thee 
Thy  comfort,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep  ? 
Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eye  upon  the  earth. 
And  start  so  often  when  thou  sitt'st  alone  1 
Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  on  thy  cheek  ? 
Oh  !  what  portents  are  these  ?" 

Shakspeare. 

Ne  mai  diletto  gli  brillo,  sullcmi, '^^^'^^^SL-' 
O  se  brillovi,  fu  di  lampo  in  guisa  .  ^  ^ 

Che  fa  un  solco  nell'  ombra,  e  si-riilignat^^t^  c-6^^  ^^  *^-^L^ 

Monti. 

The  first  few  weeks  after  their  arrival  at 
Steinhault  Castle  were  spent  bj  the  Baron 
and  Geraldine  in  exploring  the  romantic 
scenery  around  it,  while  every  day  confirmed 
the  Baronness  in  her  attachment  to  the  place 
which  had  at  first  struck  her  as  so  gloomy. 
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Montlis  now  flew  onward,  and  each  one, 
as  it  past,  found  Geraldine  happier  than  the 
preceding  ;  for  time,  instead  of  diminishing, 
appeared  but  to  increase  the  passion  of 
Steinhault :  he  studied  her  every  wish ;  he 
appeared  to  exist  but  in  her  sight,  while 
gratitude,  united  to  love,  taught  her  almost 
to  worship  the  husband  whose  whole  happi- 
ness seemed  to  depend  upon  hers. 

Ah !  who  would  not  love  Geraldine  ?  gentle, 
lovely,  amiable,  and  unassuming,  she  appeared 
to  live  but  for  the  happiness  of  others ;  every 
thought,  every  look,  every  action,  was  pure  as 
the  heaven  from  which  she  seemed  descended  : 
the  rich  glow,  which  health,  innocence,  and 
happiness  alone  can  give,  mantled  on  the  lily 
of  her  cheek.  And  who  that  ever  saw  Ge- 
raldine could  refrain  from  breathing  a  secret 
prayer,  that  the  happiness  of  such  a  creature 
might  remain  untouched  by  the  storms  of 
that  world  she  hardly  appeared  to  belong  to  1 
Who  could  refrain  from  wishing  that  the  pure 
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rose  of  innocence  and  love  which  blossomed 
on  her  cheek  might  ever  be  untainted  by  the 
breath  of  affliction  1  Alas  1  short  was  the 
time  allotted  to  that  rose  to  bloom ;  and  dread- 
ful was  the  storm  which  was  destined  to 
wreck  that  happiness  for  ever ! 

Sorrow,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  the  lot  of 
all !  and  oh !  how  few — how  very  few  escape 
those  tears  we  all  are  born  to  shed!  Lives 
there  the  being  who  can  look  back  to  the 
youth  long  past,  and  say,  "The  keen  steel 
of  wounded  feeling"  has  never  penetrated 
his  breast  ?  the  scalding  tear  of  affliction 
has  never,  never  furrowed  his  cheek  ?  the 
sharp-toothed  unkindness  of  ingratitude  from 
those  he  most  has  loved  has  never  pierced 
his  heart  1  No !  while  we  are  human  we 
must  weep  ;  we  weep  for  the  friends  of  our 
youth ;  and  when  they  are  torn  from  us,  we 
look  with  less  horror  towards  that  grave  to 
which  we  feel  ourselves  sinking.  As  "string 
after  string  is  severed  from  the  heart "  we  feel 
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that  our  affections  are  deadened,  and  that  those 
feelings,  once  so  impassioned,  are  cold  as  the 
sod  which  covers  the  last  of  those  we  wept 
for!  To  look  back,  in  age,  to  the  ardent 
feelings  and  enthusiastic  sentiments  of  youth, 
is,— 

" to  tear  away  the  pall 

Of  time,  which  darkens  over  all. 

And  see  the  covering  beneath, 

Our  joys  and  virtues  cold  in  death." 


The  exquisite  delight  experienced  by  Geral- 
dine,  three  months  after  her  marriage,  in 
finding  she  was  likely  to  become  a  mother,  was 
somewhat  deadened  by  observing  that  a  deep 
melancholy  was  stealing  over  the  husband  in 
whom  all  her  happiness  was  centred  ; — whole 
hours  would  he  wander,  either  amid  the  wild 
mountains  which  backed  the  castle,  or  in  the 
gloomy  shades  of  the  Black  Forest.  In  her 
presence  alone  did  a  ray  of  delight  ever  appear 
to  beam  on  his  countenance,  and  yet  it  was 
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obvious  that  he  shunned  that  presence.  The 
conviction  that  this  melancholy  daily  increased, 
shocked  as  much  as  it  afflicted  his  tender  wife, 
and  induced  her  to  exert  every  means  in  her 
power  to  amuse  his  mind,  which  appeared  to 
her  to  be  labouring  under  some  unknown  afflic- 
tion. With  the  most  heart-piercing  grief  Ge- 
raldine  beheld  that  the  man  so  very  dear  to 
her  was  dreaded  even  to  awe  by  every  one  of 
his  dependents,  and  that  to  her  alone  was  he 
mild  and  affectionate  ;  to  every  one  else  his 
temper  appeared  completely  soured.  His  af- 
fflcted  wife  was  now  destined  to  behold  that 
fine  form  daily  wasting  by  grief ;  that  cheek, 
which  one  while  glowed  with  health,  sunk  and 
bloodless  ;  and  the  fire  of  that  eye,  which  once 
expressed  every  passion  of  the  soul  it  seemed 
to  enshrine,  quenched  for  ever;  and  yet  she 
was  unconscious  of  the  cause.  Often  did  she 
endeavour,  with  all  the  tender  endearments  of 
love,  to  draw  from  her  husband  the  secret  grief 
which  consumed  him  ;  but  each  time  she  hinted 
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her  affliction  at  seeing  him  unhappy,  Stein- 
hault  hastily  quitted  her  side,  nor  would  he 
return  to  it  for  many  hours,  and  then  with  a 
look  so  wretched  and  an  eye  so  wild,  that  the 
gentle  Geraldine  was  almost  killed  with,  the 
consciousness  that  she  was  estranged  from  the 
confidence  of  the  husband  for  whose  happiness 
she  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  her  own. 
When  in  her  presence,  his  eyes  were  ever  fixed 
on  her  with  a  look  of  melancholy  fondness  ; 
and  yet  when  hers  met  them,  they  were  in- 
stantly withdrawn  with  a  look  of  unutterable 
anguish. 

The  time  now  advanced  that  was  to  render 
Geraldine  a  mother,  and  Steinhault  once  more 
hardly  quitted  her  apartment  a  moment ;  he 
soothed  her  spirits,  he  anticipated  her  every 
wish,  and  by  his  tenderness  at  this  anxious 
period,  became  doubly  endeared  to  her.  A 
short  period  ended  all  the  fears  of  Geraldine, 
by  making  her  the  mother  of  a  lovely  boy  : 
both  parents  received  him  with  exquisite  de- 
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light,  and  a  short  time  after  his  birth  baptized 
him  by  the  name  of  Reginald. 

Immediately  after  the  recovery  of  Geraldine, 
Steinhault  relapsed  into  all  his  former  melan- 
choly, and  vain  was  every  effort  of  his  wife  to 
discover  its  cause.  The  whole  happiness  of 
Geraldine  now  centred  in  her  boy ;  she  nursed 
him  herself,  and  every  hour  was  filled  up  with 
the  delightful  cares  of  maternal  tenderness ; 
while  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  all 
rewarded  by  the  daily  increasing  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  little  Reginald. 

Though  Geraldine  was  become  enthusiasti- 
cally fond  of  the  wild  and  romantic  beauties 
that  surrounded  Steinhault  castle,  and  though 
she  would  willingly  never  have  quitted  its 
shades  again,  she  grew  fearful  that  the  Baron 
began  to  sigh  for  the  gaieties  of  Vienna,  and 
at  length  proposed  their  return  thither  ;  but  to 
this  he  seemed  totally  averse,  and  as  she  was 
now  so  devoted  to  the  country,  he  even  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  throw  up  his  place  at 
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court  and  reside  entirely  in  Suabia,  as  he 
assured  her  he  had  now  a  fixed  aversion  to 
returning  to  Vienna.  Geraldine  willingly  ac- 
quiesced in  this  arrangement ;  yet,  with  the 
greatest  grief,  beheld  incurable  melancholy 
daily  gaining  ground  in  the  mind  of  her 
husband. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

How  fearful  is  it  to  reflect, 
That  through  the  still  globe's  awful  solitude, 
No  being  wakes  but  me. 

Warton. 

"  The  startled  tide 
Of  life,  stood  trembling  at  its  source." 

Almost  the  whole  of  her  time  was  now 
spent  by  Geraldine  in  the  apartment  of  her 
child  ;  scarcely  could  she  bear  him  a  moment 
from  her  arms  :  and  yet  how  often  would  she 
sigh  while  gazing  on  the  lovely  features  every 
day  moulded  into  stronger  resemblance  of  those 
dearer  to  her  than  any  on  earth,  to  know  that 
twelve  months  had  elapsed  since  his  birth,  and 
yet  each  month,  as  it  passed,  instead  of  the 
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dews  of  consolation,  bad  appeared  to  shed  but 
the  chill  damps  of  despair  upon  the  head  of  his 
father!  Every  symptom  now  proclaimed  to 
the  afflicted  Geraldine  that  the  melancholy  of 
her  husband  was  indeed  deep  and  incurable — 
his  spirits  were  broken — the  fine  countenance, 
which  so  lately  beamed  with  the  glow  of 
health,  the  fire  of  genius,  and  the  animation 
of  youth,  love,  and  happiness,  now  plainly 
showed  the  ravages  affliction  had  made  in  fea- 
tures which  were  a  perfect  model  of  beauty — 
his  slumbers  were  broken  and  perturbed,  and 
often  would  he  start  from  them  trembling  and 
agitated,  and  with  groans  so  deep,  so  heart- 
broken, that  they  pierced  the  very  soul  of  his 
tender  wife. 

Two  years  had  now  passed  since  the  mar- 
riage of  Steinhault  and  Geraldine,  and  they 
had  not  yet  quitted  the  retirement  of  the 
country,  when  the  Baron  received  letters  from 
the  Emperor,  who  had  always  been  much  at- 
tached to  him,  requiring   his   presence  for  a 
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short  time  at  court.  As  the  air  of  Steinhault 
Castle  agreed  so  well  with  his  wife  and  child, 
and  as  his  absence  would  probably  be  but 
short,  the  Baron  determined  to  accede  to  the 
request  of  Geraldine  in  leaving  her  in  Suabia ; 
and  as  the  wishes  of  his  Sovereign  were  of 
course  his  law,  he  prepared  for  his  own  de- 
parture the  morning  after  that  on  which  he 
received  the  letter. 

The  night  preceding  the  journey  of  the 
Baron  was  dark  and  tempestuous  ;  the  rain 
poured  in  torrents,  the  lightning  was  vivid  and 
incessant,  and  the  thunder  almost  shook  the 
walls  of  the  castle.  The  whole  evening  the 
Baron  had  appeared  unusually  depressed ;  and 
as  he  was  to  depart  very  early  in  the  morning^ 
was  persuaded  by  his  wife  to  retire  to  repose 
at  an  early  hour.  Geraldine  had  been  asleep 
about  three  hours,  when  she  was  awakened  by 
the  groans  of  her  husband.  Her  first  impulse 
was  terror  at  finding  he  had  quitted  her  side  ; 
in  a  moment,  however,  he  withdrew  the  cur- 
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tains  and  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The 
night-lamp  burned  dim,  but  the  lightning, 
which  every  moment  flashed  across  his  pale 
countenance,  showed  that  his  eye-balls  were 
fixed  and  glazed,  and  that  he  was  still  in  a 
profound  sleep.  Surprise  and  terror  kept  Ge- 
raldine  still,  and  in  a  moment  he  spoke — spoke 
the  dreadful  words  which  were  to  annihilate 
for  ever  the  peace  of  his  angelic  wife  ! — his 
own  had  long  been  blasted  by  the  worst  of  all 
enemies  to  human  happiness — remorse. 

"  Oh  !  shrink  not  from  me  Geraldine ;  recoil 
not  with  that  look  of  horror !  wilt  thou, 
too,  hate  me  '?  thou  who  art  my  all  on  earth ! 
I  know  I  did  the  deed,—  and  hark !  his  voice 
shrieks  in  the  storm :  'tis  he !  'tis  he !  he 
comes  to  inflict  upon  me  the  torments  of 
the  damned.  Oh  !  hide  me !  hide  me  from 
his  mangled  corse !  and  yet  I  laid  him  low ; 
the  blow  was  sure ;  the  grave  cannot  give 
up  the  dead.  Yes,  Geraldine,  thy  father 
sleeps    for    ever;     he    will    not    tear    thee 
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from  me  now.  Steinhault,  a  murderer  ! — the 
murderer  of  the  father  of  Geraldine  :  away, 
away !  nor  all  the  powers  on  earth  can  save 
me  now." 

With  these  words,  he  sprang  into  bed,  and 
covering  his  face  again,  sank  into  silence. 
But,  oh !  what  words  can  speak  the  horror 
of  Geraldine.  Steinhault  the  murderer  of 
her  father !  pale,  mute,  inanimate  ;  the  forced 
calm  of  unutterable  anguish  was  even  more 
dreadful  than  the  frensies  of  despair.  The 
chill  struck  to  her  heart.  The  whole  uni- 
verse was  to  her  annihilated  :  cold  drops  of 
agony,  too  mighty  for  words,  forced  them- 
selves from  her  brow,  and  she  sank  into  a 
kind  of  stupor,  worse  than  fainting,  for  with- 
out the  power  of  moving  a  limb,  and  almost 
without  the  power  of  respiration,  she  yet  had 
the  consciousness  of  the  dreadful  misfortune 
which  had  befallen  her.  Her  eyes  were  closed, 
nor  dared  she  open  them  for  a  moment, 
lest  they  should    again    encounter    the    man 
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from  whom  she  must  evermore  shrink  with 
horror. 

Geraldine  had  lain  a  considerable  time  in 
this  state,  when  morning  began  to  dawn,  and 
she  heard  a  servant  knock  at  the  door  to 
awaken  his  master.  The  Baron  immediately 
arose,  and  began  softly  to  dress  himself ; 
when  he  was  ready  to  quit  the  room,  he 
approached  the  bed,  and  bending  over  the 
wife  he  concluded  still  asleep,  pressed  his 
lips  to  her  pallid  cheek,  and  after  gazing  on 
her  a  moment  in  silence,  quitted  the  room, 
threw  himself  into  the  carriage,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  on  his  road  to  Vienna. 

Geraldine  at  length  opened  her  eyes,  saw 
that  he  was  gone,  and  felt  it  was  for  ever. 
The  whole  world  was  now  a  blank  to  her, 
and  she  closed  them  again  in  the  vain  hope 
they  might  never  open  more.  Duty,  nature, 
every  moral  feeling  commanded  her  to  shun, 
to  detest  the  man  whom  she  had  loved  almost 
to  adoration ;  and  yet  she  had  the  horror  of 
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feeling  that  her  love  for  him  could  only  be 
torn  from  her  heart,  with  the  life  that  taught 
it  to  beat. 

Dreadful  was  the  interval  between  the 
departure  of  the  Baron,  and  the  arrival  of 
her  women  who  came  to  awaken  Geraldine  ; 
she  arose,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  dressed, 
unconscious  of  everything  around  her.  When 
they  had  quitted  the  room,  she  walked  to 
the  window,  and  rested  her  cheek  against  its 
side.  She  felt  herself  deprived  of  the  power 
of  reflection  ;  the  very  depth  of  her  woe  made 
her  almost  unconscious  of  its  existence.  The 
pulse  had  almost  ceased  to  beat,  she  could 
with  difficulty  draw  breath,  and  she  threw  up 
the  sash. 

The  storm  of  the  preceding  night  was 
hushed ;  the  sun  had  arisen  in  all  its  splen- 
dour :  the  skies  were  serene  and  cloudless ; 
the  deer  were  sporting  in  the  woody  glades 
of  the  park,  and  the  breath  of  heaven  blew 
fresh  upon  her  cheek;  all  Nature  seemed  to 
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smile.  The  contrast  which  the  scene  before 
her  presented  to  the  state  of  her  own  feelings, 
caused  her  to  quit  the  window  hastily,  and 
taking  her  child  from  his  nurse's  arms,  she 
pressed  him  in  her  own,  in  speechless  anguish. 
The  sight  of  her  babe  once  more  awakened 
the  almost  dormant  feelings  of  Geraldine, 
and  a  little  relieved  the  dreadful  fulness  of 
her  heart,  by  a  salutary  flood  of  tears. 
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CHAPTER  YL 

"  Eripe  turpi, 
CoUa  jugo.     Liber  sum,  die  age, 

HoR.  Sat.  II.  vii.  91. 

"  Loose  thy  neck  from  this  ignoble  chain, 
And  boldly  say  thou  'rt  free." 

So  sudden,  so  unexpected,  had  been  the 
death  blow  to  the  peace  of  Geraldine,  that 
two  days  had  elapsed  ere  she  was  at  all  able 
to  collect  her  scattered  thoughts,  or  to  soothe 
to  a  momentary  calm,  the  dreadful  hurri- 
cane which  had  convulsed  every  feeling  of 
nature.  While  she  was  still  unable  to  deter- 
mine what  step  she  ought  to  take,  she  received 
an  earnest  message  from  Kenrick,  an  old  ser- 
vant, who  had  lived  many  years  in  the  family 
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and  who  had  been  ill  for  some  weeks,  implor- 
ing to  speak  with  her  instantly,  as  he  felt 
himself  growing  worse,  and  had  some  in- 
telligence of  importance  to  communicate  to  her 
before  his  death.  Ill  as  she  was  able  to 
listen  to  the  affairs  of  others,  in  the  unhappy 
state  of  her  own,  compassion  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  Geraldine  to  yield  to  the  request 
of  the  dying  man ;  and,  accompanied  by  her 
woman,  she  proceeded  to  his  apartment. 

An  involuntary  tremor  thrilled  in  her  veins, 
as  she  passed  the  long  and  gloomy  passages 
leading  to  the  apartments  of  the  ser- 
vants, which  were  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
castle. 

The  night  was  cold  but  clear,  and  the  pale 
beams  of  the  moon  chequered  the  oaken 
wainscot  as  she  crossed  the  gallery,  and 
showed  her  the  cap  and  plume  of  the  Baron, 
suspended  from  the  wall,  which  she  well 
remembered  to  have  seen  him  hang  there  on 
the  day  preceding  his  departure.     She  shud- 
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dered  at  the  recollection,  that  duty  commanded 
her  evermore  to  recoil  with  horror  from  the 
hand  that  placed  it  there,  for — it  was  the 
hand  of  a  murderer ;  that  hand  she  so  often 
had  pressed  in  tenderness  to  her  heart,  was 
stained  with  the  blood  of  her  father! — the 
dreadful  idea  caused  her  to  shrink  within 
herself,  and  wrapping  her  mantle  close  around 
her,  she  hurried  from  the  gallery,  and  reached 
the  apartment  of  Kenrick. 

The  room  was  hardly  lit  by  one  solitary 
lamp,  and  the  almost  expiring  embers  on  the 
hearth  only  served  to  render  its  extent  more 
gloomy.  At  the  further  end  stood  the  bed, 
round  which  the  curtains  were  closed  ;  and  as 
they  were  withdrawn  by  her  maid,  Geraldine 
shuddered  on  perceiving  that  the  damps  of 
death  already  hung  on  the  withered  forehead 
of  the  old  man.  The  woman,  at  his  earnest 
request,  was  dismissed,  and  the  trembling 
Geraldine  was  compelled  to  seat  herself  on  the 
side  of  the  bed,  and  grasp  its  posts  for  sup- 
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port,  while  she  listened  to  the  intelligence  he 
had  to  communicate. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  he  half 
raised  himself  from  his  pillow,  and  eagerly 
grasping  her  hands,  with  a  look  almost  wild 
with  horror,  exclaimed — 

"  Forgive  me,  lady !  I  could  not  die  in 
peace  while  I  knew  that  you,  spotless  and 
innocent  as  you  are,  through  my  silence,  were 
living  with  the  murderer  of  your  father." 

"  Enough  1  enough  ! "  cried  Geraldine  ;  "  I 
know  all,  and  spare  me  ;  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  spare  me  from  the  torture  of  hearing 
it  repeated." 

She  rushed  almost  frantic  from  the  bed,  and 
threw  herself  on  the  ground. 

"  Ah,  lady  1  "  exclaimed  the  dying  man,  "  I 
cannot  hope  that  you  will  forgive  me  ;  but 
hear  me  ere  I  die  ;  let  me  lighten  my  breast 
of  the  dreadful  burthen  which  oppresses  it. 
I  accompanied  the  Baron  to  the  forest,  through 
which  we  knew  Count  Manheim  was  to  pass ; 
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our  faces  were  masked,  and  we  awaited  his 
arrival  behind  a  gloomy  clump  of  pines.  He 
came — his  cowardly  servant  fled — and  we  both 
rushed  upon  our  victim  ;  he  raised  his  arm  in 
defence,  but  the  dagger  of  the  Baron  was 
sure — he  fell— and  to  avert  suspicion  I  plun- 
dered his  body.  Villain  as  I  was,  I  yet  dared 
to  thank  Heaven  I  was  spared  the  actual  crime 
of  murder,  for  my  hand,  trembling  through 
fear,  missed  its  aim,  and  the  blow  of  death 
was  reserved  for  the  steadier  one  of  the  Baron. 
If  the  severest,  the  sincerest  penitence  may 
find  forgiveness  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  I  may 
hope  for  pardon  ;  and  I  trust  the  three  years 
of  agonizing  suffering  I  have  known  in  this 
world,  may  plead  my  exemption  from  it  in  the 
next." 

The  old  man  faltered,  and  his  features 
changed  to  the  ghastly  hue  of  death.  The 
awful  scene  of  mortality,  the  dreadful  con- 
firmation of  the  guilt  of  the  man  she  shud- 
dered to  call  her  husband,  and  the  recollection 
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of  the  melancholy  end  of  a  father  so  beloved, 
were  too  mighty  for  Geraldine,  and  reason 
tottered  on  her  seat — her  brain  was  on  fire — 
her  eyes  rolled  wildly — and  she  shrieked  in 
agony — the  servants  rushed  in,  and  beheld 
with  horror  the  old  man  a  corpse,  and  their 
mistress  a  maniac; — they  instantly  carried  her 
to  her  apartment,  where,  after  raving  for  some 
hours  in  all  the  wildness  of  despair,  she  be- 
came totally  exhausted,  and  towards  midnight 
sank  into  a  slumber,  which,  by  the  strange 
perverseness  sometimes  attendant  on  extreme 
affliction,  was  calm  and  refreshing,  and  she 
awoke  in  the  morning  with  faculties  com- 
pletely restored,  though  with  a  faint  recollec- 
tion of  the  horrors  of  the  preceding  night. 

The  third  day  from  the  departure  of  the 
Baron,  was  spent  by  Geraldine  in  the  painful 
duty  of  arranging  a  plan  for  her  immediate 
departure  ;  but,  oh  !  when  she  reflected  that 
that  departure  must  separate  her  for  ever  from 
her  precious  babe,  how  was  her  soul  rent  with 
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anguish  !  The  pang  which  separates  the  soul 
from  the  body,  is  not  so  excruciating  as  that 
which  tears  the  mother  from  the  child  for  ever. 
And  yet  could  she  be  so  unjust  as  to  make 
him  the  partner  of  her  exile  1  to  deprive  him, 
through  selfish  fondness,  of  all  the  high  titles 
and  immense  possessions  which  were  his  right '? 
Ah  !  no,  rather  than  injure  this  darling  babe, 
she  would  submit  to  the  dreadful  alternative 
of  never  beholding  him  more.  A  feeling  she 
was  perhaps  unconscious  of,  made  her  even 
glow  with  a  sort  of  sensation  almost  resem- 
bling delight,  when  she  remembered  that  in 
this  child  Steinhault  might  yet  find  a  blessing, 
that  he  might  one  day  soothe  the  sorrows  and 
soften  the  pangs  of  remorse  in  the  bosom  of 
his  unhappy  father ; — and  oh !  how  did  she 
shudder,  how  did  she  shrink  within  herself, 
when  the  deeper  she  probed  her  heart,  the 
deeper  she  felt  that  in  spite  of  every  command 
of  nature  and  of  duty,  she  yet  loved  the  mur- 
derer of  her  father !  and  although  this   love 
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was  involuntary,  it  yet  taught  her  to  hate 
herself. 

The  jewels  which  had  been  her  mother's, 
were  the  only  valuables  that  Geraldine  deter- 
mined to  take  for  her  future  support ;  the 
immense  estates  which  were  hers  by  right,  she 
knew  would  be  the  property  of  her  son,  and 
she  forbore  to  touch  them, — for  what  was 
wealth  to  her  now "? — what  could  she  expect 
to  find  but  misery,  whatever  might  be  her 
situation  in  that  world,  in  which  she  fer- 
vently prayed  she  might  not  much  longer 
be  condemned  to  drag  the  miserable  load 
of  existence  ? 

With  a  sort  of  desperate  resolution,  afraid  to 
trust  itself,  Geraldine  determined  to  quit  the 
castle  that  very  night,  when  sleep  should  have 
closed  the  eyes  of  all  her  domestics,  and  the 
few  hours  which  intervened  were  partly  spent 
in  writing  letters, — one  to  the  nurse  of  her 
child,  conjuring  her  in  the  most  pathetic  terms 
to  watch  over  the  health  and  safety  of  her 
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precious  charge,  and  informing  her  a  fate  the 
most  severe  must  separate  her  for  ever  from 
her  husband  and  child, — the  other  she  sealed 
and  left  on  the  table  of  the  Baron. 

Night  now  advanced,  and  every  being  in 
the  castle  had  retired  to  taste  the  repose  un- 
known to  the  unhappy  Geraldine,  when  she 
entered  the  apartment  of  her  child  to  behold 
him  for  the  last  time.  He  was  slumbering 
sweetly  ;  the  soft  beams  of  the  moon,  which 
appeared  through  the  half-opened  shutter,  fell 
upon  his  innocent  countenance  and  softened  it 
into  almost  angelic  beauty ;  his  little  finger 
was  pressed  to  his  rosy  lip,  and  the  enchanting 
smile  peculiar  to  infancy  dimpled  around  it. 
The  wretched  mother,  whose  soul  was  wrung 
to  agony  at  the  sight  of  the  cherub  she  was  to 
quit  for  ever,  knelt  beside  his  cradle,  and 
raising  her  arms  on  high,  breathed  a  fervent 
prayer,  pure  as  the  heaven  to  which  it  was 
addressed,  for  his  future  happiness :  at  its 
conclusion    the    infant    awoke,  and    smiling, 
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stretched  out  its  little  arms  to  its  mother  as  if 
to  embrace  her.  She  snatched  it  to  her  bosom, 
and,  pressing  it  there  with  convulsed  tender- 
ness, covered  its  innocent  face  with  tears  of 
anguish  ;  then  pressing  her  pale  lips  to  its 
rosy  cheek,  returned  it  to  the  cradle,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  out  of  the  castle 
for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

r  iatemo  affanno 


Si  leo^o'esse  in  fronte  scritto. 

CO  ^ 

il  suo  nVnico 

Ha  in  seno.  Metastasio. 

Tutto  si  suchia  lui  cio  che  d'  iiidegno, 
Fere  per  amore.  Tasso. 

The  surprise  and  distress  of  the  domestics 
when,  the  next  morning,  they  discovered  the 
flight  of  Lady  Geraldine,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed ;  they  sought  her  in  every  cabin  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  but  all  search  was  ineffectual ; 
she  was  not  to  be  found.  In  a  few  days  the 
Baron  returned,  and  the  moment  he  had 
alighted  from  the  carriage,  he  flew  to  the 
apartment  of  Lady  Geraldine.      It   was   de- 
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serted ;  and,  concluding  her  to  be  in  the 
nursery,  he  sought  her  there  :  he  found  his 
infant  asleep,  and  the  nurse  drowned  in  tears  ; 
without  noticing  her  grief,  he  eagerly  de- 
manded her  lady ;  but  she  only  wept  and  mng  l^^-^^^-^^^ 
her  hands.  An  involuntary  sensation  of  alarm 
seized  his  mind,  and,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  he 
commanded  her  to  speak  :  the  woman  answered 
him,  almost  choked  with  sobs,  and  all  that  he 
was  able  to  collect  was,  that  Lady  Geraldine 
was  gone  for  ever,  and  had  left  a  letter  for  him 
on  his  table. 

The  consciousness  that  the  dreadful  truth 
must  be  known  to  her,  flashed  upon  his  mind, 
and  the  proud,  the  haughty  Steinhault  fell 
senseless  upon  the  ground.  The  moment  he 
revived  he  rushed  like  a  madman  from  the 
room,  flew  to  his  own,  and  tore  open  the  letter 
in  breathless  agitation. 

"  That  I  exist  at  this  moment,  after  the 
dreadful  blow  that  has  deprived  me  for  ever  of 
all  hope  of  happiness  in  this  world,  is  by  a 
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miracle  of  Heaven.  And  that  I  am  able  to  tell 
you  that  the  dying  Kenrick  confessed  to  me 
the  horrible  crime  of  the  man  I  have  loved 
beyond  anything  on  earth,  astonishes  even 
myself.  Oh  !  that  I  should  live  to  tell  you  I 
quit  you  for  ever !  That  duty  should  command 
me  to  detest  the  man  whom  1  fondly  imagined 
the  most  perfect  of  human  beings !  and,  oh  ! 
what  crime  can  I  have  committed  that  the 
curse  of  Heaven  should  light  on  me  in  the 
dreadful  manner  it  has  done  1  No  torments 
on  earth  can  equal  those  I  have  felt  and  feel — 
at  one  blow  to  be  deprived  of  the  husband 
and  child  in  whom  my  whole  happiness  was 
wrapped  :  and,  oh  !  worse  than  all,  to  discover 
that  that  husband,  so  worshipped,  was — what 
my  hand  refuses  to  write — what  my  brain 
swells  to  madness  to  imagine — and  yet  it  is 
written  in  words  of  fire  in  my  memory  ;  it  is 
engraven  in  characters  of  blood  in  my  heart, 
never,  never  to  be  effaced  from  thence.  The 
only  mercy  I  can  now  pray  for  in  this  world  is, 
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that  I  may  soon  be  torn  from  it  for  ever.  I  am 
conscious  that  by  writing  to  you  I  do  but  give 
pain  to  both,  yet  I  cannot  depart  without  re- 
commending to  your  tenderest  love  the  sweet 
babe  I  leave  you.  I  know  that  this  is  unne- 
cessary ;  I  know  how  dear  he  is  to  you — and 
yet,  Oh  !  Steinhault — let  all  the  love  you  ever 
felt  for  his  unhappy  mother  be  now  centred  in 
him  ;  and  teach  him,  I  conjure  you,  teach  him 
to  love  the  mother  he  has  lost — the  mother 
whose  soul  has  been  wrung  to  madness  in  leav- 
ing him.  You  will  never  see  me  more.  I 
know  what  you  must  suffer ;  and  may  Heaven, 
if  it  has  any  mercy  left,  pardon  your  crime  ! 
The  short  time  I  am  condemned  to  linger  on 
earth,  shall  be  spent  in  prayers,  the  most 
earnest,  the  most  sincere,  ever  addressed  to  the 
throne  of  mercy,  that  you  may  be  forgiven. 
Oh,  Steinhault!  repent,  implore,  night  and  day 
implore,  for  pardon  !  Could  I  hope  that  your 
crime  may  be  washed  away,  and  that  we  might 
yet  meet  in  a  better  Avorld,  though  parted  for 
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ever  in  this !  The  very  thought  transports  me 
out  of  myself !  0  Steinhault !  never,  never 
can  your  image  be  eflaced  from  my  breast.  I 
dare  not  trust  myself  to  say  more.  I  know  not 
what  I  write.  Farewell,  for  ever !  May 
Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  watch  over  and  protect 
my  child,  and  pardon  his  guilty  father  ! 

"  Geraldine.'"' 

Vain  would  be  every  attempt  to  describe 
the  feelings  of  the  unhappy  Steinhault  on  the 
perusal  of  this  letter.  The  pang  that  now 
shot  like  a  ball  of  fire  through  his  brain,  was 
even  more  excruciating  than  that  experienced 
by  his  unfortunate  wife  ;  for  still,  under  all 
this  load  of  affliction,  she  had  the  support  of 
innocence,  while  he — oh  !  heaven — while  he 
must  ever  be  haunted  by  the  recollection  that 
he  had  taken  away  the  life  of  one  fellow  crea- 
ture, and  blasted  for  ever  the  happiness  of 
another — of  another  so  gentle,  so  lovely,  so 
innocent !  He  threw  himself  on  the  ground — 
he  prayed  for  death  to  end  at  once  this  dread- 
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ful  state  of  suffering.  It  was  denied  him  ;  and 
he  even  implored  for  madness — for  the  anni- 
hilation of  reason,  that  memory  might  be 
swept  away  for  ever  in  the  general  wreck. 
This  too  was  denied,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
bear  in  his  breast  the  sharp  sting  of  remorse — 
of  bitter,  of  endless  remorse. 

He  now  scarcely  spoke  at  all ;  he  secluded 
himself  from  every  human  being ;  every  trace 
of  beauty,  once  so  pre-eminent,  was  entirely 
faded,  and  he  looked  the  living  image  of  de- 
spair. The  angel,  on  whom  his  very  being 
seemed  to  depend — whose  smile  alone  would 
lighten  the  path  of  life,  rendered  so  dark  and 
dreary  by  guilt,  was  torn  from  him  for  ever, 
and  the  universe  was  a  desert  to  him.  In  the 
first  violence  of  his  grief  he  could  not  even 
bear  the  sight  of  the  sweet  babe  his  crime 
had  rendered  motherless  ;  but  in  a  short  time 
he  learnt  to  find  in  its  presence  the  only  com- 
fort the  world  now  contained  for  him,  and 
scarcely  could  he  bear  it  a  moment  from  his 
sight. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

semperque  relinqui 

Sola  sibi,  semper  longam  incomitata  videtur 

Ire  yiam.  Virgil  Mneid.,  iv.  466. 

"  All  sad  she  seems,  forsaken,  and  alone, 
And  left  to  wander  wide,  through  paths  unknown." 

Late  one  night,  about  twelve  months  after 
the  departure  of  Geraldine,  a  man  arrived 
at  the  Castle,  and,  inquiring  for  the  nurse, 
delivered  a  letter  into  her  hands,  and  im- 
mediately disappeared.  It  contained  these 
words  : — 

"  I  can  no  longer  suppress  the  ardent  de- 
sire I  feel  once  more  to  behold  mv  child. 
Bring  him,  I  implore  jou,  to  the  hut  on  the 
borders  of  the  forest,   at  twelve  o'clock  to- 
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morrow  night,  when  all  in  the  Castle  are 
hushed  in  sleep.  Shield  him  well  from  the 
cold  ;  and,  oh  1  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  I 
conjure  you,  disappoint  me  not ;  for  this  will 
be  the  last  time  I  ever  shall  have  it  in  mj 
power  to  behold  him.  I  know  I  may  trust 
your  fidelity,  for  on  inviolable  secrecy  depends 
perhaps  even  my  life. — G.  S." 

The  faithful  woman  wept  for  joy  at  the 
thoughts  of  once  more  beholding  her  beloved 
mistress  ;  and  the  next  night,  when  the  Baron 
and  all  his  domestics  had  retired  to  repose, 
she  took  the  still  sleeping  child  from  his 
cradle,  and,  wrapping  him  in  a  mantle  lined 
with  fur,  stole  softly  from  the  Castle,  and 
hurried  towards  the  forest.  The  night  was 
bitter  ;  the  wind  blew  shrill  ;  and  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow. 

On  the  borders  of  the  forest  stood  a  little 
hut,  once  used  as  a  shelter  for  cattle,  but 
now  in  too  ruinous  a  state  to  shield  even 
brutes  from   the  inclemencies  of  the   season. 
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Yet  in  that  hut,  on  a  fragment  of  stone  — 
the  wind  and  rain  drifting  through  the  broken 
roof  on  her  head  —  shivering  with  cold,  alone, 
and  at  midnight,  sat  Geraldine  ;  —  Geraldine, 
who  had  been  brought  up  as  the  heiress  of 
immense  fortunes,  and  nursed  in  the  lap  of 
luxury  and  of  elegance,  —  Geraldine,  whose 
tender  father  had  been  even  afraid  lest  the 
breeze  of  heaven  should  visit  too  roughly  the 
lovely  complexion  whose  delicacy  enchanted 
him,  was  now  exposed  to  the  peltings  of  the 
pitiless  elements,  in  a  dark  night  of  Decem- 
ber ;  a  lonely  wanderer  on  the  earth,  and  a 
fugitive  from  the  magnificent  domain,  in  which 
she  once  hoped  the  whole  of  her  happy  life 
would  be  past,  in  the  society  of  the  husband 
she  concluded  so  deservedly  dear  to  her. 
Alas !  those  dreams  of  bliss  were  over  ;  and 
now  —  oh !  now,  how  dreadful  the  reverse  ! 
Such  were  the  gloomy  thoughts  of  Geral- 
dine, as  she  listened  with  a  beating  heart, 
in  every  pause  of  the  blast,  for  the  step  of 
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the  nurse.  She  came  at  last,  and  Geraldine 
pressed  her  child  to  her  bosom  with  even  a 
more  exquisite  sensation  of  natural  delight, 
than  that  she  experienced  the  hour  he  was 
first  given  to  her  arms. 

For  some  moments  everything  on  earth  was 
forgotten,  save  the  babe  thus  restored  to  her. 
With  all  a  mother's  fondness  did  she  trace, 
in  each  little  feature,  the  budding  beauties 
a  twelvemonth  had  brought  forth  ;  and,  with 
a  delight  she  had  long  ceased  to  experience, 
remarked  the  health  that  nerved  his  every 
limb  and  glowed  in  his  rosy  cheek.  In  a 
few  moments,  the  consciousness  that  this  de- 
light was  only  experienced  to  be  torn  from 
her  for  ever,  and  that  this  was  the  last  time 
she  should  ever  be  able  to  behold  this  child 
so  beloved,  filled  her  heart,  even  to  bursting, 
and  she  bent  over  him  in  anguish. 

Geraldine  at  length  summoned  courage  to 
inquire  of  the  weeping  nurse,  of  the  health 
of  the  Baron,  and  listened,  in  breathless  agi- 
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tation,  as  she  related  the  violent  grief  which 
overwhelmed  him  on  the  first  news  of  her 
flight,  and  the  melancholy  which  now  op- 
pressed him.  And  when,  in  answer  to  her 
inquiries,  the  woman  replied,  that  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  child  the  affliction  of  Steinhault 
was  ever  mitigated,  and  that  he  loved  him 
with  even  more  than  a  father's  fondness,  she 
raised  her  eyes  in  thankfulness  to  heaven, 
a  tear  of  joy  trembled  in  them,  and — 

"  A  feeble  smile 
Past  slowly  over  her  pale  countenance, 
Like  moonlight  on  a  marble  statue." 

A  last  efibrt  was  now  required  to  tear  the 
mother  from  the  child — the  nurse  clung  to  her 
knees  weeping  at  the  recollection,  that  this 
was  the  last  time  she  should  ever  behold  her, 
and  that  her  lady  was  to  return  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  unattended,  and  exposed  to 
the  violence  of  the  storm.  Geraldine  now 
struggled  for  resolution,  and  in  a  broken  voice, 
enjoined  the  woman  to  keep  the  interview  for 
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ever  secret  from  the  Baron,  and  after  pas- 
sionately imploring  her  to  watch  over  the 
health  of  her  husband  and  child,  she  strained 
the  infant  Reginald  once  more  to  her  breaking 
heart,  and  rushing  out  of  the  hut,  struck  into 
the  forest  and  disappeared.  The  nurse  closely 
wrapping  the  mantle  around  her  little  charge, 
returned  weeping  and  sorrowful  to  the  castle. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Verra  dimani  il  sole,  che  dalF  alto 
La  mia  grandezza  illuminar  «©ik  ;  ^T  VZZl- 
t  <A.^Jz:€t^        Mi  afohora  per  questa  reggia,  ed  altro 
Non  vedra  che  la  pietra  che  mi  chiude. 

Monti. 

Years  rolled  onward,  and  the  unhappy 
Steinhault  had  become  an  altered  character. 
Sorrow  had  completely  quelled  the  tempest  of 
passion,  and  his  life  was  passed  in  the  bitterest 
repentance  for  his  former  crime.  As  his  child 
grew,  he  rendered  it  his  chief  study  to  form 
his  heart  and  principles  free  from  the  tyrannical 
passions  which  had  blasted  the  happiness  of  his 
own  life,  and  he  succeeded ;  for  at  nineteen, 
the  young  Baron  Steinhault  was  every  thing 
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the  fond  heart  of  his  father  could  have  prayed 
for.  His  mind  was  open  and  ingenuous  as  the 
light,  his  heart  glowed  with  generosity.  The 
noble  and  enthusiastic  feelings  of  youth  were 
yet  uncontaminated  by  the  breath  of  the  world, 
and  to  all  the  talents  and  manly  beauty  of  his 
father,  he  united  the  principles  of  religion 
and  virtue  he  had  so  deeply  felt  the  want  of. 
How  often,  when  gazing  on  this  beloved  youth, 
did  Steihhault  sigh  to  recollect  it  was  himself 
who  had  deprived  his  angelic  mother  of  the 
delight  of  maternal  exultation  in  beholding 
the  beauty,  the  noble  talents  of  the  creature 
to  which  she  had  given  existence  !  how  bitter 
was  the  reflection  that  through  his  guilt,  the 
lovely,  the  gentle  being  he  almost  worshipped, 
was  thrown  from  the  exalted  station  Nature 
had  formed  her  to  adorn,  and  rendered  an  out- 
cast on  the  earth,  if  indeed,  yet  she  inhabited 
it !  and,  oh !  how  willingly  would  he  have 
laid  down  his  own  life  to  remove  the  only  bar 
which  separated  the  mother  from  the  child  so 
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worthy  of  her,  so  unworthy  of  his  guilty 
father  ! 

The  time  was  now  arrived,  in  which  the 
Baron  had  determined  to  disclose  to  his  son 
all  his  unhappy  story, — for  what  humiliation 
did  not  guilt  like  his  deserve  '? — what  punish- 
ment could  be  too  severe  for  him  1  To  paint 
the  grief,  the  horror  experienced  by  Reginald 
in  listening  to  the  confession  of  his  father  were 
impossible — and  oh  !  how  fervently  did  he  long 
to  fly  to  the  arms  of  that  mother,  who  had 
suffered  so  much,  so  long,  so  undeservedly ! 
how  sincerely  did  he  pray  that  so  many  years 
of  deep  penitence  might  plead  the  pardon  of 
his  unhappy  father !  of  the  fond,  the  indul- 
gent father  whom  he  had  loved  and  esteemed 
from  the  first  hour  of  his  recollection  ! 

To  dispel  the  melancholy  which  so  long  had 
hung  over  his  father,  and  of  which,  till  now, 
he  had  been  unconscious  of  the  cause,  Regi- 
nald endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  travel  for 
a  short  time.     The  Baron,  at  length,  yielded 
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to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  son,  and  after 
passing  some  months  in  Italy,  and  exploring 
the  wild  beauties  of  Switzerland,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  tour  of  France. 

One  evening,  as  they  entered  the  village  of 

N ,  in  the   province  of  Languedoc,   they 

were  so  much  struck  with  its  beauty,  that  they 
determined  to  proceed  no  farther  that  night, 
and  after  putting  up  the  carriages  at  the  little 
inn,  they  set  out  to  explore  its  romantic 
environs.  As  the  Baron  and  his  son  quitted 
the  village,  they  were  enchanted  with  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  which  opened  upon  them.  It 
was  one  of  those  serenely  mild  evenings,  almost 
peculiar  to  the  south  of  France.  The  skies 
were  one  expanse  of  pure  and  unspotted  azure, 
save  where  in  the  glowing  west,  a  few  fleecy 
clouds  floated  in  the  bright  sea  of  gold,  left  by 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  which  tinted 
the  rich  landscape  before  them  with  a  warmer 
colouring,  and  glowed  on  the  faces  of  the  tired 
and  rosy  vintagers,  who  were  returning  from 
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the  labours  of  the  day,  and  whose  gay  carols 
were  finely  contrasted  by  the  melancholy  sound 
of  a  convent  bell,  which  seemed  to  proceed 
from  the  woods  before  them.  Reginald  had 
never  seen  a  convent,  and  he  now  eagerly 
solicited  his  father  to  inquire  the  way  thither, 
that  they  might  attend  the  evening  service 
the  bell  appeared  to  announce.  The  Baron 
acquiesced,  and  meeting  a  little  girl,  whose 
sunny  locks  were  crowned  with  a  basket  of 
purple  grapes,  they  begged  her  to  direct  their 
steps,  and  in  a  few  minutes  reached  the  con- 
vent. In  the  court-yard  they  encountered  a 
venerable  monk,  who,  in  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries, informed  them  that  the  dirge  of  a  nun, 
recently  deceased,  and  whose  funeral  was  to 
take  place  on  the  ensuing  day,  was  then  going 
to  be  performed,  and  offered  to  conduct  them 
to  the  chapel ;  they  thankfully  accepted  his 
offer,  and  reached  it  just  as  the  service  was 
commencing.  Both  the  Baron  and  his  son 
were  struck  with  the  solemnity  of  the  scene 
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before  them,  the  walls  were  hung  with  black, 
a  long  procession  of  nuns  with  torches  in 
their  hands,  entered  slowly  from  the  opposite 
door ;  and  the  bier  of  the  deceased  nun  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  chapel  covered 
with  a  long  black  veil.  The  "  pealing  anthem," 
swelled  high  its  notes  to  heaven,  and  the  soft 
voices  of  the  nuns  commenced  in  low  and 
heavenly  melody,  to  chaunt  the  funeral  dirge. 
Their  voices  gradually  increased,  and  they 
burst  into  a  strain  of  thrilling  and  seraphic 
grandeur. 

Steinhault  and  his  son  were  affected  even 
to  pain ;  they  threw  themselves  on  their 
knees ;  Reginald  wept ;  and  the  sterner  eyes 
of  his  father,  long  unused  to  weeping,  gushed 
with   tears  he  shed  he  knew  not  wherefore. 

The  service  ended,  and  Reginald,  turning 
to  an  old  monk  who  was  seated  beside  him, 
began  eagerly  to  inquire  if  the  deceased  nun 
were  young  and  beautiful. 

"  Her  age,"  replied  the  monk,  "  was  thirty- 
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eight,  and,  though  evidently  faded  by  sorrow, 
her  beauty  was  almost  angelic.  It  is  now 
seventeen  years  since  she  first  took  the  veil, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  she  was 
immersed  in  a  melancholy  so  deep,  that" — 

"The  name?''  interrupted  the  Baron,  in 
a  voice  almost  supernatural. 

The  old  man  started  at  the  wild  looks  of 
both  his  auditors. 

"Speak,  in  the  name  of  God!"  exclaimed 
Reginald. 

"  Her  sirname  I  know  not,  but  her  christian 
one  was  Geraldine." 

A  shriek  so  wild,  so  heart-piercing,  now 
assailed  the  ears  of  the  train  of  nuns  who 
were  just  departing,  that  they  turned,  and 
beheld  the  Baron  rush  to  the  bier.  Some 
monks  interposed  ;  but  he  was  not  to  be 
repelled,  and  tearing  ofi"  the  veil  which  co- 
vered them,  beheld  the  features  engraven  for 
ever  on  his  soul ;  features  that  mortality  could 
rob  only  of  their  sorrow, — their  loveliness  was 
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angelic  even  in  death.  On  her  pale  counte- 
nance yet  hovered  the  last  rays  of  that  pure 
soul, — 

"  Which  gleams — but  warais  no  more  its  cherished  earth  !" 

The  Baron  threw  himself  on  the  body,  and 
shrieking  wildly,  exclaimed, — 

"  It  is !  it  is !  Oh  !  Reginald,  it  is  indeed 
your  angelic  mother.'^ 

He  ceased,  and  Reginald,  who  had  already 
guessed  the  truth,  dropped  on  his  knees  beside 
the  bier,  and  gazing  with  reverential  awe  on 
the  pallid  features  of  his  mother,  pressed  his 
burning  lips  to  her  marble  forehead,  and 
breathed  a  prayer  for  his  unhappy  father  he 
almost  fancied  her  pure  spirit  hovered  near 
to  carry  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

The  bystanders,  awed  by  the  scene  of  woe 
before  them,  ventured  not  to  interrupt  it,  and 
preserved  a  melancholy  silence. 

Reginald  at  last,  arising  from  his  knees, 
ventured  to  take  the  hand  of  his  father,  who 
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had  sunk  on  the  pavement  beside  the  bier, 
hiding  his  face  in  the  drapery  which  covered 
it.  What  were  his  sensations  on  finding  it 
cold  as  the  marble  on  which  it  reclined  !  he 
shrieked ;  and  the  monks  hastened  to  raise 
the  Baron,  but  his  spirit  had  fled  for  ever. 

Let  us  hope,  that  a  crime  so  deeply,  so 
sincerely  repented,  found  forgiveness  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven,  and  that  in  a  better  world  his 
soul  was  united  to  the  pure  one  he  had  so 
long  been  separated  from  in  this. 

The  young  Baron,  after  attending,  with  the 
deepest  woe,  the  obsequies  of  his  unfortunate 
parents,  and  shedding  over  their  graves  tears 
of  the  sincerest  sorrow  and  affection,  returned 
to  Germany,  where,  save  the  bitter  recollec- 
tion of  their  misfortunes,  his  life  was  as  blest 
as  in  this  earth  of  suffering  man  can  hope 
to  be. 


THE  FATE  OF  ROSABEL. 

A  SKETCH  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  L 

O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay  ; 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell  ; 
Soft  is  the  note  and  sad  the  lay 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabel. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

And  lovely  she  was,  —  most  surpassingly 
lovely !  even  now,  that  years  have  elapsed 
since  I  saw  her,  I  cannot  recall  her  image 
without  a  glow  of  admiration.  Surely  no 
form  below  that  of  an  angel  was  ever  created 
in   such   entire   loveliness.     She  was,  indeed. 
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all  that  the  brightest  fancy  could  devise  of 
beauty,  and  of  gentleness. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  I  am  drawing  an 
imaginary  character ;  she  has  existed ;  she 
has  charmed  the  eye  and  the  heart  of  many 
into  whose  hands  this  little  tale  may  fall,  and 
who  in  its  outline,  indeed  in  many  of  its 
close  descriptions,  will  trace  the  exact  resem- 
blance, as  far  as  the  pen  of  one  who  well 
knew,  and  long  loved  her,  can  portray  it, 
of  the  angelic,  the  lamented  Lady . 

In  the  early  part  of  my  life,  I  formed  a 
friendship   with     the    only   daughter    of    the 

Earl  of  S .     Our  places  of  residence  were 

within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  and  we  were 
seldom  apart,  until  each  of  us,  for  we  were 
exactly  of  an  age,  had  attained  our  seven- 
teenth year.  Circumstances  then  called  my 
family  to  the  Continent,  and  we  were  separated 
for  several  years.  We  maintained  a  constant 
correspondence,   and    soon    after    her    intro- 
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duction  at  court,  I  learned  that  mj  friend 
had  become  Duchess  of  Straiford. 

I  knew  bj  report,  that  the  Duke,  who  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  was  a  man  of  un- 
blemished integrity,  of  high  talent,  and 
princely  fortune :  he  was  also  thought  to 
be  the  most  accomplished  man  of  his  time  ; 
held  a  high  office  in  the  state,  and  was  uni- 
versally esteemed.  I  therefore  hoped  that  my 
friend  had  every  prospect  of  happiness,  and 
all  her  letters  assured  me  that  she  was  the 
happiest  of  women.  Tenderly  attached  to 
her  husband,  and  beloved  by  him,  she  found 
in  her  splendid  lot,  her  own  happiness,  while 
she  had  the  blessing  to  make  that  of  all 
around  her. 

I  received  many  pressing  invitations  to 
visit  my  friend  in  England,  and  at  last, 
after  a  separation  of  more  than  ten  years,  I 
was  enabled  to  accomplish  a  visit  of  several 
months  to  her.  I  had  during  this  interval 
married,  and  become  a  widow ;  but,  as  it  is 
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not  my  own  story  I  am  writing,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  mention  my  visit  to  the  Duchess  of 
Strafford. 

Long  years  have  passed  away,  and  persons 
and  things  have  changed  ;  but  still  the  re- 
collection of  that  happy  visit  is  fresh  in  my 
memory.  I  shall  never  forget  the  bright 
and  lovely  evening  in  autumn,  when,  after  a 
long  but  pleasant  journey,  I  reached  Wheat- 
ley  Abbey,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Strafford,  in  one  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England. 

After  a  long  ascent,  the  valley  in  which 
it  was  situated  burst  upon  my  view.  The 
house,  the  park,  and  grounds,  all  lay  before 
me,  as  in  a  panorama,  embellished  by  the 
rich  tints  of  autumn  and  a  splendid  sunset. 

Impatient  as  I  was  to  meet  the  friend 
from  whom  I  had  so  long  been  separated,  I 
yet  could  not  resist  the  wish  to  alight  from 
my  carriage,  the  better  to  gaze  on  the  beau- 
tiful scene  before  me.     Of  Wheatley  Abbey  I 
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had  long  heard,  as  of  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent seats  in  England ;  I  had  received 
many  and  glowing  descriptions  of  it,  but 
none  had,  I  thought,  done  it  justice. 

The  mansion  was  florid  Gothic,  and  had 
been  chiefly  built  by  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent Duke.  Part  of  the  ancient  mansion 
remained,  and  its  additions  were  all  made 
to  assimilate  with  what  was  considered  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  beauty  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. 

The  immense  size  of  the  mansion,  and  the 
magnificence  and  beauty  of  its  structure,  ren- 
dered it  a  dwelling  of  almost  regal  splendour  ; 
still  the  gorgeous  woods,  the  noble  lake,  the 
bright  lawns,  and  wilderness  of  sweets  which 
surrounded  it,  proved  the  superiority  of 
nature  over  art,  by  attracting  the  eye  from 
one  of  its  most  boasted  trophies,  to  dwell 
in  preference  on  the  sweetest  of  her  works. 

The  Duchess  welcomed  me  most  affec- 
tionately,  and  in  her  happy  looks  I  thought 
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her  more  charming  at  twenty-seveu  than  I 
had  at  seventeen.  The  Duke  was  imme- 
diately presented  to  me,  and  his  cordial 
greeting  soon  made  me  forget  we  had  till 
then  been  strangers  to  each  other. 

In  a  short  time  after  my  arrival,  the 
Duchess  told  me  she  would  no  longer  delay 
the  introduction  of  her  children.  Her  two 
eldest  sons,  the  Marquis  of  Monmouth  and 
Lord  William  de  Bohun,  very  handsome  boys 
of  about  eight  and  nine  years  of  age,  were  first 
introduced  to  me ;  then  two  sweet  little  boys 
of  three  and  four  years  old.  I  was  charmed 
with  the  group,  but  the  Duke  smilingly 
told  me  I  had  not  yet  seen  its  flower, — his 
sweet  little  Kosabel;  and,  as  the  boys  in- 
formed us,  she  was  walking  with  her  gover- 
ness, he  proposed  that  we  should  try  to 
meet  her. 

I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  for  a  nearer 
inspection  of  the  grounds  which  had  so 
charmed  me  on  a   distant  view,  and  we  all 
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proceeded  to  the  flower-garden,  which  I  was 
told  was  Rosabel's  favourite  spot.  As  we 
reached  its  entrance,  I  saw  from  a  distance 
a  little  girl  walking  between  two  ladies, 
who,  the  Duchess  informed  me,  were  her 
governesses.  One  was  a  lady,  whose  works 
now  hold  a  high  station  in  English  literature, 
and  whose  name  stands  equally  high  among 
those  whose  virtues  and  excellent  qualities 
have  adorned  their  celebrity  as  authors.  The 
other  governess  of  little  Rosabel,  was  an 
Italian  lady  of  great  accomplishments  and 
talents. 

The  little  girl  saw  us  enter  the  garden, 
and,  springing  forward,  ran  to  meet  us,  and 
begged  the  Duke  "  to  introduce  her  directly 
to  mamma's  friend." 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  Lady 
Rosabel  de  Bohun,  the  subject  of  my  present 
story  :  and  here  I  must  pause  a  moment,  to 
recall  to  my  mind  the  bright  little  form 
which,   at  the  time  it  met  my  eye,  rendered 
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me  almost  speechless  with  admiration.  I 
must  pause,  too,  to  subdue  a  tear,  which  will 
rise,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  I 
reflect  that  she  is  now  no  more.  Her  life 
was  short,  and  its  events  few  and  simple ; 
but  the  love  which  all  bore  her  to  whom 
she  was  known,  will  find  an  interest  in  read- 
ing a  sketch  of  it,  even  in  this  little  tale, 
unpretending  as  it  is  to  any  other  merit,  than 
that  of  a  faithful  description  of  what  she  was, 
who  was  the  idol  of  so  many  yet  living  to 
mourn  her  loss. 

Rosabel  had  at  this  period  just  attained 
her  seventh  year,  and  scarcely  was  it  possible 
to  conceive  so  perfect  a  picture  of  infant  love- 
liness, so  glowing,  so  animated,  so  poetical  a 
kind  of  beauty.  She  was  all  playfulness  and 
unaffected  grace,  and  yet  no  one  could  have 
seen  her,  child  as  she  was,  without  feeling 
assured  of  her  patrician  descent.  There  was, 
too,  an  indescribable  fascination  in  her  man- 
ner,  even   at  that  early  age,   which   I   have 
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never  seen  equalled  in  any  child.  As  long 
as  she  was  near  me,  I  could  never  take  my 
eyes  off  her  without  an  effort.  I  felt  inclined 
to  watch  her  every  motion,  and  to  study  every 
varying  expression  of  her  lovely  little  face, 
which  was  full  of  feeling  and  intelligence. 
Her  large,  dark-blue  eyes  and  long  lashes ; 
the  bright  rose-like  tint  that  suffused  her 
pearly  complexion  ;  the  redundancy  of  light 
brown  ringlets  hanging  to  her  waist ;  and  the 
light  grace  of  her  figure,  are  all  fresh  in  my 
recollection,  as  when  they  met  my  eyes  as 
she  bounded  along,  in  the  high  spirits  of  child- 
hood, to  receive  my  first  embrace. 

I  have  the  little  sketch  now  before  me 
which  I  made  of  her  the  very  morning  after 
my  arrival  at  Wheatley.  The  little  white 
dress,  and  the  blue  silk  bonnet,  which  had 
fallen  off  in  the  quickness  of  her  motion  ; 
the  rich  curls,  clustering  over  her  face  and 
covering  her  shoulders  ;  the  bright  velvet 
lawn  on  which  she  stood,   and   the   brilliant 
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back-ground  of  a  large  border  gay  with  every 
flower  of  autumn.  All  was  bright  around  her. 
She  looked  like  a  Peri,  bringing  tidings  of 
happiness  to  earth.  Those  exquisite  lines  to 
lanthe,  in  the  opening  of  "Childe  Harold," 
have  often  since  occurred  to  me,  when  I  recall 
to  my  memory  this  first  meeting  with  little 
Rosabel. 

"  Oh  !  may'st  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art, 
Nor  unbeseem  the  promise  of  thy  spring  : 
As  fair  in  form,  as  warm  yet  pure  in  heart — 
Love's  image  upon  earth  without  his  wing." 

Alas  !  she  had  his  wing  too. 

During  my  stay  at  Wheatley,  Rosabel  be- 
came greatly  attached  to  me,  and  would  even 
give  up  the  society  of  her  brothers,  after  her 
school-room  attendance  was  over,  in  order  to 
be  the  companion  of  my  walks ;  and  a  most 
agreeable  one  I  found  her.  She  had  received 
the  most  careful  cultivation,  the  most  assidu- 
ous attention,  and  her  understanding  and 
sensibility  were  far  beyond  her  years.  Her 
feelings,  indeed,  were  so  very  acute,  that  Mrs. 
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Lajton,  her  governess,  has  told  me  they  re- 
quired her  incessant  attention,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  excess.  She  was  a  most  un- 
common child,  and  her  parents  were  fortunate 
in  having  found  a  person  so  admirably  cal- 
culated to  form  her  mind  and  direct  her 
education. 

Rosabel  had  an  extraordinary  genius  for 
music,  and,  even  at  seven  years  old,  played 
with  a  feeling  and  execution  wonderful  at 
her  age.  She  would,  too,  listen  to  Signora 
Grisani,  her  Italian  governess,  for  hours  to- 
gether, while  she  played  or  sang  :  her  ear  and 
her  taste  were  very  correct. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  sweeter-tem- 
pered or  more  gentle  child  than  she  was  ; 
she  was  the  idol  of  the  whole  household.  All 
her  little  brothers  would  give  up  everything 
to  Rosabel,  and  her  father  and  mother  abso- 
lutely adored  her.  Yet  she  was  not  spoiled 
— she  had  not  a  fault  that  any  of  us  could 
discover. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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At  the  early  age  of  which  I  speak,  Rosabel 
had  an  uncommon  turn  for  a  child.  She  took 
the  greatest  delight  in  hearing  stories  of  her 
ancestors  ;  knew,  by  name,  every  portrait  in 
a  gallery  which  contained  an  unbroken  de- 
scent of  generations  for  many  ages.  She 
would,  with  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure,  tell 
of  the  royal  and  noble  alliances  of  her  house, 
and  of  the  deeds  of  her  warlike  ancestors. 
I  used  to  tell  the  Duke,  that  if  little  Rosabel 
ever  had  a  fault,  it  would  be  pride  ;  but  both 
he  and  the  Duchess  encouraged  this  pride  of 
ancestry  in  their  children.  I  know  not  but 
they  were  right ;  and  with  so  much  sweetness 
as  Rosabel  possessed,  pride  in  her  could  never 
be  offensive. 

After  a  visit  of  four  months,  I  quitted 
Wheatley  Abbey,  and  it  was  between  ten  and 
eleven  years  ere  I  had  the  happiness  again 
to  visit  it,  or  to  see  any  of  its  inhabitants. 

At  different  periods  of  my  short  story  I 
shall  make  references  to  a  diary  which  was 
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kept  bj  Rosabel,  and  which  with  many  other 
of  her  papers  is  now  in  my  possession.  I  shall 
also  have  it  in  my  power  to  delineate  feelings 
and  reminiscences  of  my  young  and  lamented 
friend,  learnt  in  the  course  of  conversations 
which  took  place  during  my  last  visit  to  her, 
a  short  time  before  her  death.  She  was  open 
and  ingenuous  as  the  light,  and  there  was  at 
that  time  not  a  feeling  that  she  did  not  com- 
municate to  me  :  she  was  aware  of  my  great 
affection  for  her,  and  had  I  been  her  mother 
she  could  not  have  placed  in  me  more  implicit 
confidence.  Sweet  Rosabel ;  and  is  it  left  to 
me  to  mourn  over  your  early  grave  ?  Alas ! 
I  shall  never  cease  to  do  so  till  my  own  is 
closed  over  me. 

During  the  intervening  years  of  my  first  and 
second  visits  to  Wheatley,  Rosabel  had  con- 
tinued to  write  to  me :  I  had  also  received 
frequent  letters  from  her  mother  ;  I  was  thus, 
I  may  say,  well  acquainted  with  the  progress 
of  her  mind  and  education,  and  with  all  the 

h2 
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little  events  interesting  to  her,  and  therefore 
to  me. 

At  seventeen,  Rosabel  was  presented  at 
court,  and  passed  a  gay  season  in  London. 
The  admiration  she  excited  was  excessive : 
she  was  "  flattered,  followed,  sought,  and  sued," 
by  the  noblest  in  the  land ;  she  was  the  idol 
of  the  day,  the  acknowledged  star  of  a  bril- 
liant court ;  and  yet  from  her  sweet  and 
unassuming  manners  she  was  unenvied,  nay, 
loved  by  even  rival  beauties  ;  I  should  say  by 
the  beauties  of  the  day,  for  where  was  one 
who  could  rival  Rosabel  1  Where  was  the 
beauty  which  could  at  all  compete  with 
hers '? 

From  this  scene  of  homage  she  returned  to 
Wheatley  :  her  mother  had  informed  me  she 
had  rejected  many  and  splendid  proposals  of 
marriage  ;  amongst  others,  one  from  the  young 

and   already  distinguished  Marquis  of  , 

who  was  the  most  admired  man  of  his  time, 
and  who  has  since  become  one  of  the  proudest 
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ornaments  of  his  country ;  but  Rosabel  loved 
him  not,  and  she  was  left  entirely  free  by  her 
indulgent  parents  to  act  as  her  heart  directed  ; 
they  knew  her  lofty  sentiments,  her  pride  of 
birth  and  her  just  principles,  and  felt  con- 
vinced that  her  choice,  whenever  it  should  be 
made,  would  also  be  theirs.  Alas  I  it  proved 
otherwise. 

At  this  period  I  received  a  letter  from  Rosa- 
bel, written  shortly  after  her  return  to  Wheat- 
ley  Abbey,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — 

"  How  I  rejoice,  dear  Lady ,  once  more 

to  date  a  letter  from  Wheatley,  instead  of  St. 
Jameses-square  !  I  feel  assured  too,  that  to 
you  who  fully  appreciate  this  charming,  this 
beloved  spot,  all  that  is  written  from  it  must 
receive  a  double  interest.  I  was  told  when 
I  lamented  quitting  it  last  winter,  that  I 
should  grieve  to  return  to  it ;  that  I  should 
be  so  fascinated  with  the  pleasures  of  London, 
that  Wheatley  would  lose  many  of  its  charms 
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for  me ;  but  it  is  not  so.  I  am  more  en- 
chanted with  it  than  ever ;  it  is  mj  paradise, 
and  if  ever  I  build  castles  they  shall  all  be  at 
Wheatley.  On  my  first  arrival  here,  when  I 
walked  with  my  brothers  round  these  lovely 
grounds,  I  even  reproached  myself  for  having 
enjoyed  one  hour  away  from  them.  I  was  very 
gay  and  very  happy  while  in  town,  yet  there 
was  not  a  day  that  I  would  not  joyfully  have 
quitted  it  to  return  here — here  I  would  like  to 
live — here  to  end  my  life.  All  that  I  have 
ever  known  of  happiness  is  centred  in  sweet 
Wheatley.  Have  I  ever  known  one  moment's 
sickness  or  sorrow — nay,  one  single  uneasiness, 
that  I  can  recollect  1  From  the  moment  of 
my  birth  all  has  been  sunshine  to  me  :  what 
have  I  done  to  merit  so  happy  a  fate — a  fate 
so  rarely  bestowed  on  any  human  being? 
However  undeserving  of  it,  I  trust  I  do  not 
enjoy  it  lightly  or  un thankfully  ;  and  when 
my  turn  for  sorrow  shall  come,  I  hope  I  am 
even  now,  in  the  midst  of  happiness,  learning 
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how  to  bear  it.  You  must  not  think  I  am 
become  grave  ;  indeed  I  have  stopped  short 
in  much  that  I  had  intended  to  saj,  lest  you 
should  think  so.  I  have  been  sitting  in  a 
wood  all  the  morning,  reading  '  As  you  like 
it/  and  the  '  melancholy  Jacques '  has  a  little 
tinged  me  with  his  reflections  ;  but  it  is  very 
unfair  to  inflict  them  thus  upon  you  second- 
hand. I  can  see  by  the  letter  you  wrote  in 
answer  to  Mamma's  that  you  think  because  I 
am  still  Rosabel  de  Bohun,  after  a  visit  of  five 
months  to  London,  that  I  must  necessarily  be 
unreasonably  fastidious  :  now  I  do  not  think  I 
am ;  for  I  allow  several,  among  those  who 
proposed  for  me,  were  very  agreeable  persons, 
nay,  I  should  even  be  puzzled  to  discover  a 

fault  in  the  Marquis  of  ;  but  yet  they 

were  all  indifierent  to  me.  Perhaps,  if  I  am 
not  fastidious,  I  am  something  worse ;  it  may 
be  that  I  am  cold-hearted  ;  I  begin  to  think 
that  I  shall  never  be  what  is  called  in  love. 
I  thought  so  highly  of  the  Marquis  of  
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that  I  felt  much  pain  in  refusing  him,  and 
really  think  I  would  have  loved  him,  {j  I 
could ;  but  our  feelings  at  least  do  not  depend 
on  ourselves,  and  mine  could  never  have  repaid 
his  attachment  to  me.  I  am  so  perfectly 
happy  at  present,  that  I  should  rejoice  to  know 
that  no  change  would  take  place,  but  that  I 
should  continue  at  Wheatley  till  my  life  was 
closed." 

Such  was  the  attachment  of  Rosabel  to  her 
home ;  such  the  simplicity  of  her  tastes  ;  and 
such  the  state  of  her  feelings — warm,  yet  calm : 
pure  and  unsophisticated,  after  five  months  of 
little  less  than  adoration  during  her  stay  in 
town. 

I  fancied  her  letters  and  those  of  the  Duchess 
had  rendered  me  well  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  Rosabel ;  but  on  visiting  Wheat- 
ley  a  very  short  time  after  receiving  the  letter 
from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  I  found  that 
all  I  had  imagined,  even  the  promise  which 
her  childhood  had  held  forth,  all  had  fallen 
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short  of  what  I  found  her  to  be.  Her  beauty 
was  trulj  seraphic,  both  in  outline  and  in 
expression ;  every  movement  was  grace  ;  her 
voice  was  melody  itself;  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  fascination  of  her  manner.  Na- 
ture appeared  to  have  expended  upon  her  the 
richest  of  her  gifts  ;  and  all  that  education 
and  care  could  do  had  been  done  for  her  ; 
she  was  polished  and  high-bred  in  manner, 
cultivated  in  mind,  and  accomplished  beyond 
any  person  I  have  ever  known  ;  her  musical 
talents  were  a  gift  from  IN'ature,  and  were 
truly  extraordinary,  as  she  would  play  ex- 
tempore with  such  feeling  and  taste  as  to 
enchant  all  who  heard  her — even  the  most 
celebrated  professors  of  that  time. 

With  all  these  accomplishments  Rosabel's 
whole  character  received  a  double  charm  from 
the  religious  base  on  which  her  principles  and 
conduct  were  founded.  Her  temper  was  of 
uninterrupted  sweetness,  and  there  was  a 
warmth  of  feeling  and  enthusiasm  in  all  her 

H    5 
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pursuits,  and  a  tinge  of  romance  about  her 
character,  which  rendered  her  an  object  of  in- 
describable interest  to  all  around  her. 

This  description  of  Eosabel  may  appear  to 
be  exaggerated,  yet  it  falls  short  of  what  she 
was.  Had  the  character  been  an  imaginary 
one,  I  would  not  have  ventured  to  say  she  was 
perfection,  yet  all  who  knew  her  owned  her 
so ;  and  no  imagination  could  have  added  to 
her  a  charm  she  possessed  not. 

Of  the  four  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Strafford, 
whom  I  remembered  as  children,  none  was  at 
home  on  this  my  second  visit  to  Wheatley. 
Lord  Monmouth  and  his  next  brother  were 
abroad  with  a  tutor,  although  shortly  expected 
at  home,  and  the  other  two  boys  were  at 
Eton. 

The  Duchess  had  added  several  more  sons 
to  her  family  in  the  last  ten  years,  of  which 
number,  two  only  survived ;  these  were  twin 
boys,  of  about  four  years  old ;  fair-haired, 
bright-eyed  little  fellows,  of  cherub  beauty  ; 
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they  were  like  little  attendant  spirits  on  their 
sweet  sister,  whose  side  they  seldom  quitted  ; 
and  surely  a  more  lovely  group  the  inspiration 
of  even  a  Lawrence  or  a  Chantrey  could  not 
have  devised. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Wheatley, 

on   making  inquiries  for  Doctor  B ,  who 

had  been  the  resident  rector  of  the  parish 
during  my  former  visit,  I  learnt  that  he  had 
died  some  months  ago,  and  that  the  Duke  had 
lately  given  the  living  to  a  Mr.  Ashley,  on  the 
solicitation  of  a  friend,  who  had  recommended 
him  as  a  man  of  excellent  character,  and  as 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  charge  of  a  country 
parish  ;    he  had   acted  as   curate  for   several 

years  in  the  parish  of  Sir  Charles  F ,  an 

old  friend  of  the  Duke,  and  who  had  taken  so 
warm  an  interest  in  him  as  to  request,  as  a 
personal  favour,  that    the  living  of  Wheatley 
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might  be  given  to  him.  The  Duke  had  acceded 
to  this  request,  and  Mr.  Ashley  had  arrived  at 
Wheatlej  rectory  a  few  days  before  the  time  of 
which  I  speak. 

Sir  Charles  F had  mentioned  him  as  an 

extremely  gentlemanlike  and  talented  man, 
about  thirty,  who  had  received  an  excel- 
lent education,  having  been  brought  up  at 
Harrow  and  at  Oxford.  He  had  nothing  to 
boast  of  in  point  of  family,  as  he  was  the  son 
of  an  attorney,  who  had  failed  in  business  in  a 
country  town,  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
had  died  insolvent  ;  his  son  had  been  educated 
by  an  uncle,  who  was  a  surgeon  in  a  provincial 
city ;  several  of  his  connections  were  also  in 
trade.  Mr.  Ashley  had  himself  been  long 
accustomed  to  the  best  society,  and  Sir  Charles 

F assured  the  Duke  he  would  be  found 

a  very  agreeable  addition  to  the  circle  at 
Wheatley. 

At  this  time  none  of  the  family  at  the 
Abbey  had  seen  Mr.  iVshley,  although  the  Duke 
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had  called  upon  liim ;  he  was  therefore  a 
stranger  to  us  all,  when,  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing his  arrival,  we  attended  the  parish  church. 
There  was  a  very  large  party  of  visitors  stay- 
ing at  Wheatley,  all  of  whom  went  in  car- 
riages, excepting  Rosabel  and  myself,  who 
preferred  walking. 

On  our  way  we  were  speculating  on  what 
sort  of  performer  our  new  clergyman  was 
likely  to  prove,  and  I  recollect  Rosabel  saying 
her   expectations  were  not  very  sanguine,  as 

although,  from    what  Sir  Charles  F had 

said  in  his  favour,  she  had  no  doubt  of  his 
being  an  excellent  person,  yet  she  could  not 
help  fancying  his  voice  and  manner  of  read- 
ing would  be  vulgar.  I  taxed  her  with  being 
prejudiced,  and  she  laughingly  owned  that  she 
was  so  ;  she  supposed  from  having  heard  that 
he  was  a  man  of  no  family. 

Rosabel  had  an  active  imagination,  and 
would  often  take  curious  fancies  about  persons 
before  she  saw  them  ;  yet  she  was  certainly 
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not  prejudiced,  as  this  never  prevented  her 
from  doing  them  justice  when  acquaintance 
had  given  her  opportunities  of  forming  an 
opinion. 

The  Duke  of  Strafford's  pew  was  inclosed 
with  curtains,  therefore  the  reading-desk  was 
hidden  from  our  view,  although  the  pulpit  was 
not.  The  service  commenced,  and  in  the 
finest,  the  most  melodious  voice  I  had  ever 
heard  ;  it  was  like  none  that  had  ever  before 
met  my  ear  :  there  was  a  depth  and  a  silveri- 
ness  of  tone  about  it,  a  flexibility,  and  a  per- 
fection of  management,  that  I  have  never 
before  or  since  heard  equalled.  The  whole  of 
our  party  afterwards  acknowledged  the  effect  it 
had  upon  them  was  such  as  they  had  never 
before  experienced,  I  am  certain  that  this 
effect  can  neither  be  described  nor  imagined ; 
none  can  be  aware  of  it  but  those  who 
have  actually  heard  Mr.  Ashley.  I  acknow- 
ledge to  an  endeavour  to  catch  the  eye  of 
Rosabel,    in    order  to   reproach   her    for   the 
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prejudice  she  had  shown,  but  not  once  could  I 
meet  it. 

When  Mr.  Ashley  ascended  the  pulpit,  I 
observed  that  the  whole  of  our  party,  with  the 
exception  of  Eosabel,  raised  their  eyes,  in  the 
natural  desire  to  ascertain  whether  his  personal 
appearance  were  such  as  the  charm  of  his 
voice  had  led  us  to  expect.  At  the  first  glance 
I  decided  there  was  nothing  of  what  is  called 
striking  in  his  appearance ;  he  was  about  the 
middle  size,  and  extremely  pale  ;  yet,  such 
was  the  charm  of  his  manner,  the  persuasive 
tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  fascination  of  his 
eloquent  and  elegant  language,  that  there  was 
not  one  who  heard  him  who  did  not  add  to 
their  admiration  of  his  preaching,  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  outward  appearance  being  fully 
worthy  of  such  a  voice  and  manner.  He  had 
too  a  peculiarly  finely-shaped  head,  and  great 
expression  of  countenance ;  there  was  also, 
without  the  smallest  portion  of  conceit,  a  calm 
self-possession  about  him,  which  belongs  alone. 
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as  I  have  ever  observed,  to  minds  of  a  lofty 
stamp,  and  conscious  of  their  own  power. 

Mr.  Ashley  could  not  but  impress  us  all 
greatly  in  his  favour.  The  Duke  was  parti- 
cularly struck  with  his  preaching,  and  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  having  so  well  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  late  rector. 

A  shower  coming  on  after  the  service  was 
over,  we  all  hastened  into  the  carriages  before 
Mr.  Ashley  had  quitted  the  church  ;  but  the 
Duke  informed  us  he  was  engaged  to  dine  at 
Wheatley  on  the  following  day.  During  our 
drive  home,  Rosabel  joined  warmly  in  the 
praises  which  were  lavished  upon  Mr.  Ashley  ; 
and  a  lady,  who  was  of  the  party,  asking  her  if 
she  recollected  the  little  Italian  story  they 
were  reading  last  week  of  a  lady  who  fell  in 
love  with  a  voice,  replied, — 

"  I  recollect  it  perfectly,  and  I  recollect, 
too,  how  ridiculous  we  thought  it ; — yet,  if  this 
Italian  lady  had  heard  Mr.  Ashley,  I  almost 
think  I  could  excuse  her.     Do  you  know,   I 
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was  SO  much  struck  with  his  voice  that  I  did 
not  once  look  towards  him  till  near  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sermon.  I  was  so  afraid  the 
charm  would  be  broken  by  finding  it  belonged 
to  an  ordinary,  or  a  vulgar  looking  person  ;  yet 
I  might  have  known  that  was  impossible." 

On  the  day  following  our  first  meeting  with 
Mr.  Ashley,  he  dined  at  Wheatley  Abbey.  The 
party  was  a  very  large  one,  and  had  all  as- 
sembled in  the  saloon  before  Rosabel  made  her 
appearance.  Always  lovely,  she  on  this  day 
appeared  to  me  more  than  usually  so,  from 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  her  attire.  I  see 
her  now  before  me,  as  when  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  her  in  admiration  of  her  love- 
liness on  her  entering  the  room  with  her  two 
little  brothers.  Her  dress  was  of  plain  white 
muslin,  with  no  other  ornament  than  a  large 
black  and  gold  rosary,  and  a  few  white  roses 
amidst  her  rich  brown  hair,  which  fell  in  ring- 
lets almost  to  her  shoulders.  Rosabel  seated 
herself  beside  me  on  an  ottoman,  and  in  a  few 
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minutes  Mr.  Ashley  was  presented  to  her  by 
her  father. 

Ah  !  little  did  that  affectionate  father,  whose 
idol  she  was,  reck  of  the  consequences  of  that 
interview!  as  little  did  Mr.  Ashley  imagine 
that  the  admiration  in  which  he  was  absorbed 
was  to  be  the  blight  of  both  their  lives ! 
Could  he  have  foretold,  how  would  he  have 
shunned  it ! — how  would  he  have  fled  to  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  earth  rather  than  have 
caused  even  a  moment's  uneasiness  to  one  for 
whose  happiness  he  would  have  sacrificed  his 
own — to  one  who  from  that  fatal  hour  became 
his  idol !  And  Rosabel  herself — could  she  have 
been  warned — but  no  ! — I  am  convinced  no- 
thing would  have  prevented  her  love  for  Mr. 
Ashley.  Long  after  this  first  interview,  and  in 
the  height  of  the  bitterest  moments  she  ever 
passed,  I  have  heard  her  declare  that  no  an- 
guish of  mind— that  not  even  the  prospect  of 
death  itself  would  have  deterred  her  from 
loving  one  whom  she  considered  as  the  most 
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perfect  of  human  beings,  and  to  whom  she  ad- 
hered with  a  tenderness  and  a  strength  of 
attachment  which  nothing  could  chill,  save  the 
cold  solitude  of  the  marble  beneath  which  she 
now  sleeps. 

•5'r  -X-  'J'c  *  % 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  particulars  of  this 
the  first  evening  of  the  acquaintance  of  Ro- 
sabel with  Mr.  Ashley.  I  am  merely  writing  a 
shetch  of  her  short  life,  and  the  oftener  I  linger 
on  its  "  fair  sunny  spots,"  the  more  dreary  and 
bitter  I  find  the  task  of  depicting  the  "  wild 
waste"  of  woe  which  followed  them. 

From  this  day  i\Ir.  iVsliley  was  almost  con- 
stantly at  Wheatley ;  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
both  thought  very  highly  of  him  :  and  yet  he 
was  not  what  is  called  a  general  favourite 
among  the  large  circle  of  guests  who  were  con- 
tinually varying  the  society  at  the  Abbey  :  he 
was  not  formed  particularly  to  shine  amongst 
a  number,  because  he  was  decidedly  a  reserved 
man — reserved  too  without  being  at  all  shy. 
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for  his  manner  was  perfectly  elegant ;  and 
where  he  was  well  known  and  wished  to  please, 
it  was  impossible  to  withhold  the  admiration 
of  his  acquirements — from  following  the  esteem 
which  his  character  inspired. 

Esteem  indeed  was  his  due  ;  for,  I  believe, 
there  existed  not  a  better  man  on  earth  ;  and, 
loving  Rosabel  as  I  did,  and  thinking  more 
highly  of  her  than  I  have  ever  done  of  any 
human  being,  I  will  own  that,  had  his  rank  in 
life  been  less  decidedly  below  her  own,  he  was 
worthy  even  of  her.  This  is  much  for  me  to 
allow ;  my  views  for  her  were  very  high  ;  they 
were  all  disappointed  —  her  happiness  was 
blighted — her  life  destroyed  through  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Ashley.  It  might,  there- 
fore, be  expected  that  I  should  be  prejudiced 
against  him  ;  but  his  virtues  and  his  talents 
compel  me  to  do  him  justice  :  as  I  found  him 
on  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  character,  I 
will  describe  him. 

He  was  a  perfectly  religious  and  moral  man, 
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strictly  conscientious,  and  a  Christian  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  almost 
adored  in  his  parish,  attending  incessantly  and 
personally  to  the  wants  of  every  individual 
within  it ;  he  visited  the  sick,  and  relieved  the 
oppressed,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  in 
the  pure  spirit  of  the  Scriptures  where  those 
duties  are  enjoined.  There  was  no  good  within 
his  power  that  he  left  undone.  The  noble 
actions,  the  beautiful  anecdotes  that  I  could 
relate  of  him  would  fill  a  volume.  Sweet 
Rosabel !  with  what  rapt  attention  would  she 
listen  to  the  detail  of  some  of  these  anecdotes, 
as  they  met  her  ear  beneath  the  lowly  roofs 
she  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  visiting  !  with 
what  enthusiasm  would  she  repeat  them  !  with 
what  pure  tears  would  her  admiration — I  may 
say  her  reverence — for  such  exalted  virtue  till 
her  eyes  ! 

Alas !  the  virtues  and  the  acquirements — 
nay,  the  very  feelings  and  tastes  of  Mr.  Ashley 
— were  but  too  congenial  to  her  own.     I  have 
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long  ceased  to  wonder  that  she  loved  him.     I 
have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  the   inade- 
quacy of  rank  and  wealth  to  confer  happiness. 
What  are  they,  when  weighed  against  such  a 
heart   and   such  a  mind  as  Mr.  Ashley  pos- 
sessed,— but  dust  cast  into  the  balance '?     Yet, 
often    have   I   wished    they  could    be   found 
united  to  a  station  more  congenial  to  the  ex- 
alted one  of  Rosabel.     I  thought,  too,  I  had 
discovered   them   so   united   in   a   nobleman, 
whom  I  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  mention, 
and  whom  I  ardently  wished  to  become  the 
husband  of  Rosabel ;   but  it  was  not   to  be  : 
the  consent  may  be  forced,  the  heart  cannot— 
and  all  that  was  requisite  to  win  such  a  one 
as  Rosabel's  was  found  in  Mr.  Ashley.     His 
principles,  his  extensive  literary  acquirements, 
his  correct  taste,  his  depth  of  feeling,  were  all 
fully  appreciated  by  her.     Nay,  she  even  ad- 
mired that  which  some  deemed  a  fault  in  his 
character — his  reserve  ;  she  defended  it  as  an 
appendage  to  a  lofty  mind,  which  could  not 
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always  descend  to  the  level  of  a  common  one  ; 
and  to  her,  from  the  first,  he  threw  it  off. 
Their  minds  were  congenial,  and  their  conver- 
sation together  was  always  animated  and  full 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  both,  blended,  on 
Rosabel's  part,  with  a  deference  to  the  su- 
periority of  his,  which  could  not  but  charm 
him ;  and  which,  with  her  loveliness  and  sweet- 
ness of  character,  did  indeed  charm  him  beyond 
the  power  of  language  to  describe.  I  am  con- 
vinced no  human  being  was  ever  loved  with  a 
deeper  or  a  purer  passion  than  that  which  Mr. 
Ashley  felt  for  Rosabel.  She  was  all  but  wor- 
shipped—  and  could  she  be  otherwise  by  a 
heart  so  formed  to  appreciate  worth  and  graces 
such  as  hers  1 

All  the  minor  qualities,  too,  which  are  in- 
cluded in  a  description  of  Mr.  Ashley,  were 
calculated  to  excite  the  peculiar  interest  of 
Rosabel.  She  admired  a  fine  voice,  and  his, 
both  in  speaking  and  in  reading,  possessed  a 
charm  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.     His 
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manner  was  exactly  to  her  taste,  which,  in  this 
respect,  was  certainly  fastidious ;  but  she  was 
well  calculated  to  judge  that  of  others  from 
the  perfection  of  her  own,  and  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  her  declare,  she  could  not  dis- 
cover a  fault  in  that  of  Mr.  Ashley. 

Their  pursuits  too  were  the  same  ;  both 
were  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  beauties 
of  JN'ature ;  both  were  indefatigable  in  at- 
tending to  the  wants  and  to  the  improve- 
ments of  the  poor  around  them  :  their  tastes 
in  literature  were  much  alike,  and  both  were 
passionately  fond  of  music.  RosabeFs  talents 
in  this  science  I  have  already  mentioned,  and 
Mr.  Ashley  also  excelled  in  it ;  he  played 
perfectly  on  the  flute,  and  sang  with  feeling 
and  taste.  When  to  all  his  virtues  and  all 
his  talents  were  added  the  grace  of  his  man- 
ner ;  the  fine  expression  of  his  countenance, 
which  at  times  would  be  almost  illuminated 
with  feeling  and  intelligence ;  the  peculiar 
charm  of  his  smile,  and  the  fascination  of  a 

VOL.  IL  I 
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voice  quite  unequalled — is  it  to  be  wondered 
that  he  was  beloved  bj  Rosabel  ?  There 
was  an  interest  over  him,  a  superiority  about 
him  which  I  should  in  vain  attempt  to  por- 
tray ;  but  which  might  with  many,  if  not 
with  all,  plead  Rosabers  excuse  for  loving 
one  whose  rank  was  so  far  beneath  her  own. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

The  summer  passed  away,  and  Mr.  Ashley 
spent  almost  every  evening  at  Wheatley.  He 
joined  in  all  our  walks  and  excursions  in 
the  surrounding  country,  and  in  all  the  par- 
ties, which  were  continually  making,  to  row 
on  the  beautiful  lake  which  formed  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  park.  He  read  with 
Rosabel ;  he  sang  with  her  daily,  and  fre- 
quently joined  in  the  early  morning  walks 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  with  her 
two  little  brothers :  they  visited  the  cot- 
tages of  the  poor  together,  and  it  was  there, 
as  she  has  since  told  me,  that  she  learnt 
to  love  him   beyond  the  power   of  anything 

I  2 
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on  earth  to  shake.  It  was,  when  speaking 
peace  to  the  penitent  sinner ;  when  consoling 
the  afflicted  ;  when  instructing  the  ignorant ; 
and  when  shedding  the  blessed  light  of  the 
gospel  over  the  darkness  of  the  bed  of  death, 
that  the  impression  made  by  the  charm  of 
his  manner  and  conversation  was  riveted  for 
ever,  and  nursed  into  a  purity  and  strength 
of  attachment  beyond  the  things  of  this  life. 

It  was  in  scenes  such  as  these,  that  she 
learnt  to  love  and  to  venerate  him  as  a  being 
of  a  superior  order ;  and  with  what  devotion, 
with  what  excess  of  tenderness  was  her  love 
repaid  1  Ah  !  how  could  it  be  otherwise  '? 
***** 

It  has  often  since  astonished  me,  that  the 
danger  of  this  constant  intercourse  between 
two  such  beings  should  not  have  been  per- 
ceived. How  could  its  consequences  be  other 
than  they  were — be  other  than  love  1  and  love 
too,  not  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term ;  not  the  love  of  the  many ;   but  love 
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SO  deep,  so  pure,  so  exalted,  so  firm,  as  is 
known  but  to  few.  Such  love  has  been,  at 
least  we  read  of  it  in  storj,  it  may  be  again, 
but  never  has  it  fallen  to  my  lot  to  behold 
it  such  as  I  describe  it  in  Eosabel  de  Bohun 
and  in  Mr.  Ashley.  Yet  it  took  root,  it  ex- 
panded, it  reached  its  full  growth  long  ere 
it  was  at  all  suspected  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess,  by  myself,  or  by  any  of  Rosabel's 
friends.  Whence  was  this  ?  It  was  from 
a  blindness  that  will  sometimes  seize  even 
the  most  clear-sighted  —  for  Rosabel  was 
openness  itself.  It  was,  perhaps,  this  very 
openness  which  contributed  to  blind  us.  She 
never  attempted  to  disguise  her  preference 
for  the  society  of  Mr.  Ashley,  above  that  of 
all  others ;  she  would  be  guided  by  his 
opinion  in  matters  of  consequence,  and  in 
trifles  ;  she  would  yield  her  inclination  to  the 
slightest  wish  which  he  expressed  ;  she  would 
eagerly  profit  by  his  advice,  where  she  thought 
her'  own  judgment  incompetent  :   every  thing 
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which  gave  her  pleasure, — a  book,  a  song, 
a  view,  was  only  half  enjoyed  until  Mr. 
Ashley  had  enjoyed  it  too.  She  thought 
so  very  highly  of  him  that  she  placed  the 
most  implicit  confidence  in  his  judgment; 
she  took  no  pains  to  disguise  her  thoughts 
or  feelings  from  him  ;  she  felt  that  he  did 
her  entire  justice,  and  would  not  misinter- 
pret them ;  she  looked  upon  him  as  a  model 
of  right  in  all  that  concerned  the  duties  of 
a  Christian,  and  she  asked  and  received  his 
advice  or  reproof  in  many  instances  where 
she  was  afraid  she  had  acted  wrongly, — and 
how  eagerly  would  she  profit  by  his  judg- 
ment! What  delight  it  was  to  her  to  form 
her  actions  from  his  notions  of  right !  All 
this  was  done  openly  ;  she  avowed  her  pre- 
ference for  his  conversation,  his  taste,  and 
his  opinions  ;  nay,  as  I  recollect,  there  were 
even  some  songs  which  were  her  peculiar 
favourites,  and  which  she  had  been  in  the 
habit   of  singing  with  Mr.  Ashley,  that  she 
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would  sing  with  no  one  else.  Yet  even  this 
did  not  excite  suspicion  ;  it  appeared  so  im- 
possible that  Rosabel,  the  idol  of  us  all, 
should  ever  form  any  but  the  most  exalted 
match ;  that  it  never  occurred  to  us  that  a 
man  of  no  family,  of  even  low  connections, 
and  without  name  or  fortune,  could  ever 
presume  to  love,  still  less  that  he  should  be 
beloved  by  Lady  Rosabel  de  Bohun,  the  ad- 
mired, the  beautiful,  the  star  of  the  day,  the 
only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Strafford,  and 
the  descendant  of  a  house  among  the  most 
illustrious  in  Europe. 

It  was  known  too  that  no  one  more  highly 
prized  the  advantages  of  high  birth  than 
Rosabel ;  the  study  of  her  pedigree  and  fa- 
mily history  had  been  her  delight  from  her 
childhood  ;  and  if  foible  she  had,  it  might 
be  the  placing  too  high  a  value  on  descent. 
She  had  refused  the  most  unexceptionable 
alliances,  both  as  to  rank  and  merit ;  every 
qualification  most  likely  to  win  the  heart  of 
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a  woman  had  failed  to  attract   her,   in  the 

person  of  the  Marquis  of  .      How  then 

should  it  be  easily  suspected  that  her  affec- 
tions would  be  placed  on  so  humble  an 
individual  as  Mr.  Ashley  1 

It  was  thus  we  reasoned,  after  the  mischief 
was  done,  and  when  we  would  endeavour  to 
account  for  the  fatal  blindness  which  had  so 
strangely  seemed  to    seize    every  one   most 
interested  for  Rosabel.     Alas!  reasoning  and 
endeavours  were  alike  vain.     To  have  loved 
once  was  with   her  to  have  loved   for  ever. 
She  gave  him  her  whole  heart  fresh  and  undi- 
vided ;  and  having  never  felt  the  shadow  of  a 
preference  for  any  other  man,  her  affections 
were  much  stronger  than  those  of  many  of  her 
age,  who  love  and  get  the  better  of  it,  and  love 
again,  as  convenience  may  be  favourable   or 
unfavourable  to  their  light  attachments,  and 
whose  affections  are  thus  weakened  or  deadened 
till    it    may  be   doubted  whether  they  have 
hearts  at  all.     Many  such,  I  have  known,  but 
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Eosabel  was  not  one  of  them,  although,  as  it 
unfortunately  happened,  it  might  have  been 
more  for  her  happiness  if  she  had. 

As  it  was,  she  loved  with  all  the  tenderness 
and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  her  character  ;  and 
the  summer  passed  to  her,  as  the  brightest  and 
the  happiest  she  had  ever  known  of  her  yet 
happy  life.  Every  moment  was  sunshine, 
every  feeling  was  enjoyment. 

At  this  time  she  was  not  entirely  aware  of 
the  depth  of  her  attachment ;  she  had  not 
discovered  that  it  was  love,  fervent  and 
engrossing  love,  which  spread  its  bright  hues 
around  her.  She  saw,  she  heard,  she  con- 
versed with  Mr.  Ashley  every  day ;  she  knew 
that  she  possessed  his  friendship  and  his  high 
opinion.  This  appeared  enough  for  her;  she 
was  so  happy,  that  she  wished  not  to  look  fur- 
ther ;  perhaps  she  dared  not ;  she  endeavoured 
not  to  scrutinize  too  closely  either  her  own 
feelings  or  those  of  Mr.  Ashley. 

It  is  thus  that  the  best  and  sometimes  the 
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wisest  among  us  will  deceive  ourselves,  but  it 
is  in  vain  ;  we  may  retard,  but  we  cannot  pre- 
vent the  evil  hour  from  coming  at  last ;  and 
the  pangs  arising  from  self-delusion  are  the 
bitterest  of  all  to  bear.  To  encourage  it,  is  to 
nurse  the  viper  to  sting  us,  to  cherish  the 
feather  that  is  to  wing  the  dart  which  "  drinks 
the  last  life-drop  of  the  bleeding  breast." 

Many  of  my  readers  may  here,  and  with 
justice,  perhaps,  blame  Rosabel ;  but  a  greater 
number  will  feel  with  and  for  her.  I  have 
spoken  partially,  when  I  said  she  was  perfec- 
tion— that  word  belongs  not  to  human  nature  ; 
but  there  are  those  who  will  bear  me  out, 
when  I  assert  that  she  was  nearer  to  it  than 
almost  any  other  human  being. 

Her  love  for  one  so  much  below  her  own 
rank  has  been  frequently  blamed ;  but  it  has 
always  been  by  those  who  were  not  personally 
acquainted  with  her  or  with  ^Ir.  Ashley.  I 
have  invariably  observed  that,  where  the  con- 
trary was  the  case,  she  has  been  held  excused, 
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nay,  has  been  even  admired  for  her  disinte- 
rested affection  for  one  in  whom  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  the  severest  to  find  a 
fault. 

The  autumn  advanced,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  Marquis  of  Monmouth  and  Lord  William 
de  Bohun  was  daily  expected  from  Italy. 
Every  morning  was  anxiously  expected  to 
bring  the  welcome  intelligence  of  the  probable 
time  of  their  embarkation,  and  accordingly  a 
letter  arrived  from  Lord  Monmouth  to  an- 
nounce that  they  hoped  to  sail  from  Leghorn, 
on  the  third  day  from  the  date  of  his  letter, 
which  was  addressed  to  his  mother,  and  which 
contained  the  warmest  expressions  of  delight, 
at  the  prospect  of  being  again  at  Wheatley,  in 
the  society  of  his  family.  He  spoke  much  of 
his  sister,  in  whom,  in  the  three  years  of  his 
absence,  he  expected  to  find  great  alteration, 
although  he  fondly  added, — 

"I  hope  it  may  be  only  in  height;  as 
Rosabel  was  all  that  I  would  have  her,  before 
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I  left  England."  He  then  proceeded  gaily  to 
rally  her,  upon  her  having  refused  so  many 
proposals  of  marriage,  saying, — 

''I  begin  to  fear  that  Rosabel  has  firmly 
resolved  upon  a  single  life,  and  that  she  will 
have  but  a  small  and  solitary  niche  in  the 
pedigree  of  De  Bohun ;  but  let  her  not  feel  too 
secure.  I  am  going  to  bring  a  knight  who  is 
deemed  invincible  in  the  warfare  of  ladies' 
hearts ;  he  has  no  need  to  storm  them ;  he 
carries  them  all  by  coup-de-main,  or  rather 
without  any  effort  on  his  own  part ;  and  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  Piosabel's  be  not  of  the  num- 
ber, that  is  to  say,  if  she  has  any  heart  at  all. 
That  this  redoubtable  knight  will  be  entirely 
charmed  by  her,  I  never  allow  myself  to  doubt, 
as  I  always  feel  secure  of  what  I  have  once 
set  my  heart  upon,  and  I  have  entirely  set  it 
upon  this  friend  of  mine  becoming  my  brother- 
in-law,  for  I  think  him  worthy  even  of  Rosabel. 
What  does  she  say  %  Will  she  give  her  con- 
sent ?      Xo,  I   see   scorn   on   her   proud   lip. 
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But  let  her  not  be  too  hasty ;  tell  her  to  grant 
me  one  moment's  time  to  tell  her  that  he  is 
the  handsomest  man  that  any  one  ever  looked 
upon,  (this  qualification,  as  I  am  speaking  to  a 
lady,  I  place  first,  although  as  one  of  the 
nobler  sex,  I  myself,  of  course,  despise  it). 
Secondly,  he  is  a  Scotchman,  which  I  know 
will  please  Rosabel,  Scotland  being  her 
favourite  country.  Thirdly,  his  character  is 
unimpeachable ;  his  acquirements  and  man- 
ners all  unexceptionable  to  the  most  fastidious. 
Fourthly,  I  really  cannot  discover  a  fault  in 
him,  although  I  am  not  in  love  with  him,  and 
have  known  and  travelled  with  him  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  Fifthly,  his  estates  are 
princely.  Sixthly,  and  to  cut  a  long  story 
short,  he  is  Duke  of  Eoslin,  and  is  already 
half  in  love  with  Rosabel  from  report ;  and 
tell  her  if  she  is  not  the  same  with  him,  I 
shall  think  fame  has  not  done  him  justice." 

This  letter  the  Duchess  read  aloud  to  the 
Duke,  Rosabel,  Mr.  Ashley,  and  myself,  who 
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were  present  when  she  opened  it.  Of  the 
feelings  of  the  two  most  interested,  I  cannot 
speak  —  I  know  not  what  they  felt. — They 
were  standing  in  a  window  with  their  faces 
turned  from  the  table  beside  which  we  were 
sitting. 

We  were  all  amused  with  Lord  Monmouth 
having  settled  everything  so  speedily,  and 
asked  Rosabel  how  she  stood  affected  towards 
such  excellent  plans. 

She  smiled  and  said  lightly, — 

"  I  am  afraid  my  heart  is  harder  than 
Monmouth  wots  of ;  I  have  no  fear  of  this 
doughty  knight  that  he  is  bringing  from 
foreign  lands,  to  storm  it  in  so  merciless  a 
manner." 

Fame  had  spoken  to  us  of  the  Duke  of 
Eoslin,  as  of  a  most  excellent  and  accom- 
plished young  nobleman.  He  was  about 
seven-and4wenty  ;  and,  for  his  age,  no  one 
stood  higher  in  public  opinion.  Excepting 
the  last  three  years,  which  he  had  passed  on 
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the  Continent,  he  had  resided  chiefly  on  his 
estates  in  Scotland,  or  in  Edinburgh,  where 
he  turned  his  whole  thoughts  to  the  benefit 
of  his  country,  to  which  he  was  enthusiasti- 
cally attached.  His  extensive  improvements 
on  his  estates,  the  schools  which  he  had 
founded,  and  the  excellent  plans  which  he 
had  pursued  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and 
his  tenantry,  were  much  the  theme  even  in 
England.  We  were  therefore  prepared  to 
admire  and  to  esteem  him,  and  as  he  was 
engaged  to  pass  a  month  at  Wheatley 
Abbey,  we  hoped  to  become  well  acquainted 
with  one  of  whom  report  spoke  so  highly. 

Towards  the  middle  of  November,  the  tra- 
vellers arrived,  and  the  Duke  of  Roslin  was 
presented  by  Lord  Monmouth  to  the  circle 
assembled  to  greet  their  arrival.  Both  the 
sons  of  the  Duke  of  Strafi'ord  were  handsome 
and  distinguished  looking  young  men,  with  an 
air  of  fashion  and  high-breeding  about  them, 
which  spoke  at   once    their   noble   descent ; 
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but  even  they  would  be  almost  overlooked 
by  the  side  of  the  Duke  of  Roslin,  whom  all 
that  ever  looked  upon,  acknowledged  as  the 
perfection  of  manly  beauty.  His  tall  stature, 
faultless  figure,  and  noble  countenance,  were 
rendered  still  more  striking,  by  the  open  and 
generous  expression,  the  lofty  brow,  the 
polished  manner,  and  the  commanding  air 
which  assimilated  so  well  with  his  high  rank, 
and  which  was  yet  free  from  the  slightest 
tinge  of  pride  or  affectation.  No  one  ever 
looked  upon  him  without  an  impression  in 
his  favour,  and  years  of  intimate  acquaint- 
ance have  enabled  me  to  say  with  truth,  that 
his  personal  advantages,  great  as  they  were, 
were  yet  over-balanced  by  his  noble  character 
and  distinguished  virtues. 

He  was,  indeed,  worthy  of  such  a  bride  as 
Rosabel,  and  passionately  and  devotedly  did  he 
love  her  from  almost  the  first  moment  of  their 
acquaintance.  His  love  existed  long  after  hope 
had  fled — it  clung  by  him  even  in  death,  and 
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her  name  was  the  last  word  he  uttered.  He 
died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  his  death  has 
been  ascribed  to  his  great  imprudence  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  favourite  sport :  his  intimate  friends 
know  it  to  have  been  otherwise — his  peace  was 
gone  and  his  health  undermined  in  conse- 
quence of  his  unfortunate  attachment  for  Lady 
Rosabel  de  Bohun ;  and,  although  at  the  earn- 
est desire  of  those  who  loved  him,  he  endea- 
voured to  lose  the  recollection  of  it  in  various 
pursuits,  and  even  in  amusements,  yet  the 
seal  was  set.  There  were  hours  of  solitude 
when  the  remembrance  of  her  and  of  her  early 
death  would  drive  him  into  paroxysms  of 
grief  which  left  him  in  a  complete  state  of 
exhaustion,  and  weakened  his  constitution  till 
death  relieved  him  from  his  sorrows  and  his 
sufferings.  He  sleeps  in  peace  in  the  splendid 
mausoleum  of  his  family,  who  in  all  their 
royal  and  noble  line  can  boast  no  loftier  spirit 
than  his,  which  was  so  unfortunately  blighted 
in  the  noon  of  life. 
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He  has  been  blamed,  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  for  the  dissipation  in  which  he  in- 
dulged: those  to  whom  his  sorrows  and  his 
original  disposition  were  known,  have  no  room 
for  other  feeling  than  compassion.  I  have 
known  some  of  those  who  have  blamed  him 
most  severely,  to  shed  even  tears  over  his  fate, 
after  having  visited  his  estates  in  Scotland — 
they  had  witnessed  what  he  had  done  there 
for  the  benefit  of  others — heard  of  his  magni- 
ficent intentions  when  death  stopped  his  career, 
and  spoken  of  him  to  those  in  whose  recollec- 
tion he  is  still  enshrined  as  one  of  the  first, 
the  most  beloved  of  human  beings ; — they  had 
beheld  that  beautiful,  that  almost  inspired 
picture,  which  so  forcibly  represents  every  feel- 
ing in  his  noble  countenance,  and  which  still 
hangs  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  picture- 
gallery  in  the  splendid  palace  at  *  *  *  *  . 

I  have  visited  there,  both  before  his  death 
and  since  ;  and  while  traversing  its  lofty  haUs, 
or  while  wandering  amidst  its  romantic  glades, 
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how  fervently  have  I  wished  that  the  heart  of 
Rosabel  would  have  allowed  her  to  become  its 
mistress !  to  have  been  the  happy  wife  of  one 
of  the  best  of  men  ! — for  most  happy  she  might 
have  been,  as  far  as  human  discernment  can 
judge.  Such  judgment  is,  I  well  know,  but 
short-sighted  and  fallacious,  and  clouds  may 
arise  even  in  an  horizon  in  which  our  weak 
and  imperfect  vision  cannot  discern  a  speck — 
clouds  too  which  might  have  blasted  the  eternal 
as  well  as  the  temporal  welfare  of  one  who  is 
now  far  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  care 
or  sorrow. 

All  may  be  best  as  it  is  ;  but  still,  weak 
and  short-sighted  human  nature  will  at  times 
indulge  in  dreams  of  what  might  have  been, 
had  a  prospect  of  happiness  of  so  bright  a  pro- 
mise been  permitted  to  have  been  realized  ; 
and  sometimes  I  would  see  in  fancy  the  bright 
and  lovely  form  of  Rosabel  as  Duchess  of  Eoslin 
— the  dispenser  of  happiness  to  all  around 
her — an  example  of  virtue  and  sweetness  to 
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hundreds — .a  beloved  and  happy  wife  and 
mother.  All  this  she  might  have  been  ;  she 
might  still  have  been  living,  the  idol  of  her 
circle  :  his  friends  and  his  family  might  still 
have  been  blessing  the  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Roslin  ;  woe  unutterable  might  have  been 
spared  to  many — sickness,  death  and  desola- 
tion ;  for  all  these  were  the  fruits  of  her  un- 
fortunate passion  for  Mr.  Ashley. 

Her  lot  was  before  her  ;  she  chose  it — its 
end  was  the  grave !  In  scenes  apparently 
bright  with  sunshine,  this  early  grave  is  still 
before  the  eyes  of  those  who  loved  her — she 
has  never  been  forgotten  :  she  never  will. 

The  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Roslin  is  also  still  cherished  by  many  ;  he  was 
formed  to  be  beloved,  and  I  have  often  thought 
that  had  Rosabel  known  him  while  her  heart 
was  yet  free,  she  must  have  loved  him.  It 
was  his  misfortune  that  the  only  woman  he 
wished  to  win  was  almost  the  only  one  who 
would  have  rejected  him. 
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There  were  bleeding  hearts  for  him — one 
even  broken.  A  most  charming  girl,  a  con- 
nection of  his  own,  was  sincerely  attached  to 
him  ;  and  knowing  his  passion  for  another,  she 
pined,  drooped,  and  died.  He  was  even  loved 
by  a  lady  of  a  rank  superior  to  his  own  ex- 
alted one ;  a  lady  whose  beauty  and  whose 
name  were  the  theme  of  the  painter  and  the 
poet  throughout  Europe.  But  Eosabel  was  the 
only  woman  who  ever  touched  his  heart — the 
almost  only  one  he  could  not  have  won  ;  and 
yet,  although  she  rejected,  she  did  him  full 
justice  ;  she  appreciated  all  his  noble  quali- 
ties ;  she  even  wept  over  the  grief  she  caused 
him  ; — but  her  love  was  another's— her  fer- 
vent and  unalterable  love,  until  the  grave  had 
closed  over  her. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

For  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  their 
sons  and  the  Duke  of  Roslin,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  determined  that  the  circle  at  the 
Abbey  should  not  be  enlarged  ;  we  had,  there- 
fore, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Ashley,  but 
few  visitors.  A  very  large  party  was,  how- 
ever, invited  to  join  in  the  festivities  of  the 
approaching  Christmas,  and  early  in  January 
the  Duke's  family  regularly  adjourned  to  town 
for  three  or  four  months  ;  as,  at  the  period  of 
which  I  write,  London  was  usually  emptied 
early  in  the  summer  months.  I  had  engaged 
to  remain  at  Wheatley  till  that  time,  and  as  I 
had   taken  a  house  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  St.  James's-square,  in  which  the 
town  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Strafford  was 
situated,  I  hoped  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
friends,  so  dear  to  me,  for  several  months 
without  interruption. 

I  never  recollect  to  have  passed  a  happier 
time  than  that  which  immediately  followed 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Monmouth  and  his  brother. 
The  Abbey  was  seldom  without  a  great  variety 
of  visitors,  and  we  all  enjoyed  the  small  but 
well  assorted  society  which  was  now  assem- 
bled. All  state  was  banished — large  rooms 
exchanged  for  small  ones — and  a  happier  fa- 
mily party  never  met,  than  that  which  drew 
around  a  fire  every  evening  at  Wheatley. 

The  travellers  had  so  much  to  tell  us,  and 
so  many  specimens,  collected  during  their  three 
years'  absence  from  England,  to  display,  that 
we  all  delighted  in  their  conversation  and 
anecdotes.  I  may  say  that  this  was  truly  an 
intellectual  party ;  the  talents  of  several 
among  it  were  of  the  first   order ;  all  were 
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good-humoured,  and  ready  to  please  and  be 
pleased ;  all  were  fond  of  literature,  and  all 
entered  with  pleasure  into  the  pursuits  of  the 
rest.  The  days  flew  swiftly  by,  and  the  even- 
ings always  closed  with  music.  The  Duke  of 
Eoslin  was  a  very  fine  performer  on  the  vio- 
loncello, and  Lord  William  De  Bohun  excelled 
on  the  clarionet :  we  had,  therefore,  with 
EosabeFs  harp,  Mr.  Ashley's  flute,  and  the 
piano-forte,  quite  an  orchestra. 

The  singing  of  Rosabel  was  always  beyond 
praise,  but  what  she  even  surpassed  herself  in 
was  sacred  music  ;  this  she  never  sang  to  a 
large  party ;  but  now  the  musical  performances 
closed  every  evening  by  her  singing  the  sub- 
lime songs  of  Handel,  in  the  large  gothic  hall 
of  the  Abbey,  where  the  organ,  which  was  the 
accompaniment  to  them,  which  she  preferred, 
was  placed. 

Those  who  have  heard,  can  never  forget  her 
heavenly  voice  and  perfect  manner  of  perform- 
ing these   sublime  compositions — the  impres- 
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sion  that  she  made  can  never  be  erased — is 
above  all  words  to  portray  ;  and  the  scene 
around  her  was  so  exactly  in  unison,  if  I  may 
say  so,  with  the  lofty  strains  of  the  organ. 
The  immense  and  elaborately  -  ornamented 
gothic  hall,  illuminated  with  lanterns  of  rich 
stained  glass  ;  the  capacious  fire-places,  blazing 
with  piles  of  wood,  and  throwing  a  cheerful 
glow  around.  I  have  often  wished  for  the 
pencil  of  a  Leslie  or  a  I^ewton,  to  portray 
the  scene  and  the  figures  which  embellished  it. 
The  slight  and  graceful  form  of  Rosabel  seated 
before  the  organ — a  strong  light  from  above 
gilding  a  face  heavenly  as  that  of  Saint  Cecilia 
herself — the  majestic  figure  of  the  Duke  of 
Roslin  beside  her,  and  the  interesting  coun- 
tenance of  Mr.  Ashley,  beaming  with  feelings 
to  which  even  love  was  second — so  unearthly 
were  those  which  her  strains  excited  in  a  mind 
such  as  his. 

Those  were  evenings  of  the  most  exalted 
enjoyment — never    can    they   fade   from    my 
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recollection.  I  have  once  since  her  death 
heard  that  organ  touched  bj  another  hand 
than  that  of  Rosabel,  and  started  as  if  sacri- 
lege had  been  committed  ;  it  struck  a  chill  to 
my  heart,  and  I  quitted  the  hall,  determined 
never  again  to  listen  to  it,  since  that  dear  hand 
could  wake  its  sounds  no  more. 

The  interval  during  which  this  small  and 
happy  party  was  assembled,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  expected  guests,  appeared  to  us  very 
short ;  yet  it  was  long  enough  to  enable  a 
more  perfect  acquaintance  to  take  place  among 
some  of  its  members,  than  a  much  longer 
period  could  have  effected  in  more  general 
society.  It  was  long  enough  to  fix  the  love  of 
the  Duke  of  Roslin  for  ever  on  Rosabel — it 
was  sufficiently  long  to  make  known  to  us  his 
virtues  and  his  talents,  and  to  cause  us  most 
cordially  to  wish  that  the  love  which  he  could 
not  disguise,  might  meet  a  corresponding  re- 
turn from  her  ;  it  also  cemented  a  friendship 
between    the    brothers   of   Rosabel    and   Mr. 
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Ashley.  They  thought  and  spoke  very  highly 
of  him.  They  could  at  that  time  do  him 
justice,  for  they  suspected  not  the  deep-rooted 
attachment  of  their  unhappy  sister. 

Before  the  middle  of  December  numerous 
guests  had  arrived  at  the  Abbey,  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  rank,  others  of  great  ce- 
lebrity, of  wit,  of  talents, — authors,  artists, 
professional  people.  All  who  could  render 
society  refined,  intellectual,  and  amusing,  ap- 
peared to  be  assembled  at  Wheatley.  All  was 
brilliance  and  gaiety. 

I  learned  afterwards  from  Rosabel,  that  she 
hailed  this  period  with  joy  ;  she  had  begun  to 
feel  alarmed  at  the  attentions  of  the  Duke  of 
Roslin  ;  she  could  not  indeed  be  blind  to  his 
increasing  attachment  to  her,  and  she  hoped 
in  a  more  extended  circle  to  avoid  him.  She 
judged  it  best  to  deny  herself  the  pleasure  she 
could  not  but  take  in  his  society,  in  the  fear 
he  might  mistake  that  pleasure  as  arising  from 
feelings  of  a  deeper  interest.     Another  motive 
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she  had,  which,  at  that  time,  she  perhaps  did 
not  own  even  to  herself.  If,  in  a  large  circle, 
we  maj  avoid  the  society  of  one  person,  we  may 
also  enjoy  it  more  freely  with  another, — and 
that  of  Mr.  Ashley  was  daily  becoming  more 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  Rosabel.  It  had 
been  more  of  his  general  than  exclusive  so- 
ciety that  she  had  lately  enjoyed. 

Disappointment,  however,  appeared  to  await 
her.  The  Duke  of  Roslin's  attentions  in- 
creased, and  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect 
than  before.  She  even  fancied  she  discerned 
a  coldness  in  Mr.  Ashley  towards  her.  He 
decidedly  avoided  her  ;  he  neglected  to  take 
a  vacant  seat  by  her  side,  or  would  yield  it 
on  the  approach  of  others.  His  manner  to- 
wards her  was  evidently  constrained,  and  de- 
void of  his  former  pleasure  in  her  society. 

She  could  not  long  bear  this  —  it  made  her 
wretched.  Oh !  could  he  think  that  she  neg- 
lected him —  that  she  preferred  later  acquaint- 
ances, or  the  conversation  of  any  other  to  his  ? 
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This  might  be  the  reason  of  his  coldness  to- 
wards her ;  she  hoped  it  was ;  it  would  be 
then  in  her  power  to  remove  it,  and  she 
eagerly  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
She  could  enjoy  nothing  until  she  was  restored 
to  the  good  opinion  she  feared  she  might  have 
forfeited,  of  one  whom  she  so  highly  prized. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Ashley  had  contemplated 
quitting  the  neighbourhood  of  Wheatley,  if  he 
could  engage  any  one  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  his  parish  during  his  absence.  He  was 
aware  of  the  nature  of  his  attachment  for 
Lady  Rosabel ;  he  knew  how  utterly  hopeless 
it  must  be,  and  judged  absence  to  be  the  only 
course  he  could  pursue.  He  perceived  also 
the  sentiments  of  the  Duke  of  Eoslin  towards 
her  ;  he  knew  that  such  a  marriage  would  be 
in  every  respect  calculated  for  her  future  hap- 
piness—  it  could  not  but  receive  the  delighted 
sanction  of  her  whole  family. 

Had  he  at  this  time  quitted  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wheatley,  his  absence  could  not  have 
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availed  —  it  was  all  too  late.  As  it  was,  the 
Duke  warmly  pressed  him  to  pass  the  Christ- 
mas at  the  Abbey.  Rosabel  joined  her  earnest 
entreaties  ; — he  was  not  proof  against  them, 
and  he  remained. 

For  this  he  may  be  blamed  ;  but  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  at  this  time  he  knew  not 
of  the  love  of  Lady  Rosabel  for  him.  He 
could  not,  indeed,  be  blind  to  the  great  pre- 
ference with  which  she  treated  him  —  to 
the  evident  delight  which  his  society  aflforded 
her.  But,  knowing  how  infinitely  her  rank  in 
life  was  above  his  own,  he  looked  upon  her 
loving  him  as  beyond  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility. He  was  far  from  even  suspecting  the 
deep,  the  passionate  love  which  had  already 
taken  possession  of  her  soul. 

He  became  an  inmate  of  the  Abbey  ;  their 
former  intercourse  was  renewed  ;  his  assumed 
coldness  vanished  before  the  flattering  dis- 
tinction which  she  paid  him — before  the  re- 
gret she  expressed,  that  he  could  ever  have 
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felt  it  towards  her.  She  was  then  most 
happy ;  and,  like  those  who  love  for  the  first 
time,  she  thought  but  of  the  present  —  she 
banished  reflection.  Alas !  the  crisis  rapidly 
approached.  She  stood  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  gathering  the  flowers  around  her, 
unthinking  how  soon  that  happiness  would 
be  lost  to  her !   and  oh !   how 

"  Early  to  lose,  while  borne  on  busy  wing, 

She  sips  the  nectar  of  each  varying  bloom — 
Nor  heeds,  while  basking  in  the  beams  of  spring, 
The  wintry  blast  which  swept  her  to  the  tomb." 

Her  dream  of  love  was  short,  and  "  she  had 
only  the  recollection  of  its  few  blissful  hours, 
—  like  the  one  draught  of  sweet  water  which 
serves  the  camel  across  the  desert,  —  to  be  her 
heart's  refreshment,  in  the  dreary  waste  of  life 
which  was  before  her.''  But  that  waste,  how- 
ever dreary,  was  soon  overpast,  and  she  sleeps 
at  last  in  peace. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  first  began  to 
think  Rosabel  treated  the  Duke  of  Roslin  with 
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more  coldness  than  any  woman,  whose  affec- 
tions were  not  engaged,  could  have  shown 
towards  the  attentions  of  such  a  man.  She 
evidently  did  not,  and  could  not  return  his  pas- 
sion for  her.  This  alarmed  me.  I  had  thought 
he  was  the  very  person  to  engage  her  love. 
I  had  deemed  him  suited  to  her  taste  in  every 
way,  and  I  began  to  seek  the  cause  of  such 
coldness. 

Both  her  mother  and  myself  were  at  length 
aroused  from  the  unaccountable  security  in 
which  we  remained  so  long.  I  felt  convinced 
that  Rosabel  had  formed  another  attachment ; 
how  otherwise  could  she  be  insensible  to  one 
so  every  way  formed  to  win  her  1  I  conversed 
on  this  subject  with  the  Duchess,  and  suddenly 
mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Ashley,  trembling, 
yet  hoping  —  nay,  feeling  certain — I  was  mis- 
taken. I  shall  never  forget  the  distress  that 
appeared  in  her  countenance,  when,  pale  as 
death,  and  sinking  on  a  chair,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  God  !  —  it  cannot  be."      I  endeavoured 
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to  soothe  her,  and  we  agreed  to  observe  Rosabel 
closely  for  some  time,  and  to  communicate 
the  result  of  such  observation  to  each  other. 
Eagerly  wishing  I  might  be  mistaken,  I 
determined  not  to  be  hasty ;  yet  I  was  but  too 
soon  convinced.  During  the  time  which  we 
required  to  feel  certain  of  what  we  dreaded 
so  much  in  prospect,  there  was  much  gaiety 
going  on  at  the  Abbey,  and  the  occupations 
and  amusements  of  all  around  them  allowed 
Kosabel  and  Mr.  Ashley  more  freedom  to  con- 
verse with  each  other.  There  were  music  and 
dancing  every  evening,  and  these  parties  were 
increased  by  the  addition  of  many  of  the  fami- 
lies in  the  neighbourhood.  A  thousand  little 
circumstances,  at  these  times  and  at  others, 
convinced  me  of  the  sad  truth  of  my  suspicions. 
I  observed  that  Rosabel,  who  had  always  been 
extremely  fond  of  dancing,  would  endeavour 
to  find  an  excuse  for  avoiding  it,  if  by  doing 
so,  she  could  retain  Mr.  Ashley,  who  never 
danced  himself,  by  her  side.     She  would  quit 
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any  occupation  or  amusement  she  might  be 
engaged  in,  to  enjoy  his  society.  She  would 
listen  to  his  words  as  he  conversed  to  herself, 
or  even  to  others,  with  an  absorption  and  a 
delight  so  eager,  so  engrossing,  that  she  ap- 
peared totally  unconscious  of  the  effect  it 
might  produce  on  observers. 

There  was  a  song  —  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  pathetic  that  has  ever  been  composed 
in  any  language  —  which,  from  its  deep  feel- 
ing and  peculiar  formation,  is  rarely  sung, 
even  by  the  finest  performers,  so  as  to  do 
it  justice  —  there  is  difficulty  even  in  its  sim- 
plicity. This  difficulty  Rosabel  would  urge 
as  her  excuse  for  not  singing  it  often ;  but 
I  suspect  that  it  excited  her  feelings  so  much, 
that  she  could  not  bear  to  sing  it  before  com- 
mon auditors,  although  she  performed  it  in 
a  way  so  as  even  to  surpass,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, the  most  touching  English  singer  of  the 
present  day  —  Miss  Stephens  ;  and  who  has 
ever  heard  her  charming  performance  of  "  Auld 
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Eobin  Gray,"  without  tears  1  Rosabel's  man- 
ner of  singing  it  was   equally  overpowering. 

She  rarely  sang  it  for  any  one  ;  yet  Mr. 
Ashley,  who  peculiarly  admired  it,  could  at 
any  time  obtain  her  performance  of  it.  She 
would  sing  it  again  and  again,  at  the  slightest 
wish  he  expressed.  This  song  always  greatly 
affected  him,  and  with  what  sweetness  would 
she  endeavour  to  change  the  tone  of  thought 
it  inspired  in  him  !  with  what  gentle  transi- 
tion she  would  persist  till  she  had  succeeded 
in  restoring  him  to  his  former  cheerfulness  ! 
Ah  !  could  he  have  failed  to  love  her  as  he 
didl  He  was  everything  to  her.  For  him 
she  would  and  did  sacrifice  all  that  is  thought 
desirable  on  earth  — rank,  fortune,  distinction 
—  life  itself. 

All  these  little  circumstances  I  have  men- 
tioned appeared  now  as  confirmation  of  what 
I  feared  ;  although,  before  suspicion  was  ex- 
cited, they  might  have  passed  unnoticed  or 
disregarded. 
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A  very  few  evenings  after  my  conversation 
with  the  Duchess,  I  had  another  proof  of  the 
affection  of  Rosabel  for  Mr.  Ashley.  A  large 
party  had  assembled  for  dancing,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  evening,  a  young  lady,  who 
had  lately  been  abroad,  wished  to  introduce 
waltzing ;  this  dance  was  then  very  little 
known  in  England ;  and  the  time  of  which 
I  speak  was  not  so  liberal  as  the  present  ; 
therefore  its  propriety  had  not  then,  as  now, 
received  the  sanction  of  fashion. 

There  were  no  ladies  present  on  this  even- 
ing who  had  ever  seen  it  excepting  Rosabel, 
who  was  anxiously  requested  to  join  in  it 
with  this  young  lady  and  two  foreign  gen- 
tlemen who  were  present. 

Rosabel,  who  was  on  her  way  to  the  refresh- 
ment-room with  Mr.  Ashley,  gently  excused 
herself ;  but  the  young  lady  persisting  perti- 
naciously in  her  request,  Rosabel  declined  it 
more  firmly.  This  young  lady,  then,  who  was 
very  ill-tempered,   and  was  chagrined   to   be 
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disappointed  of   the   display   she   had   hoped 
for,  had  the  ill-breeding  to  say, — 

"  I  suppose  you  will  not  valse  because  Mr. 
Ashley  disapproves  of  it ;  for  no  less  powerful 
a  motive  could  prevent  you  from  following 
what  I  am  sure  would  be  your  inclination, 
fond  as  you  are  qf.  dancing.  But  I  see  Mr. 
Ashley  rules  all  your  actions  at  present.'^ 

This  speech  was  made  by  the  daughter  of 
an  Earl,  and  one  who  had  lived  in  fashion- 
able society.  I  felt  strongly  for  Rosabel  as 
it  reached  my  ear ;  but  it  did  not  appear  to 
disconcert  her  as  I  expected.  It  called  a 
glow  into  her  face  ;  but  she  immediately  re- 
plied, and  in  a  very  gentle  tone, — 

"  I  certainly  do  not  valse  for  the  very 
reason  you  attribute  to  me.  I  have  never 
thought  about  its  propriety  or  impropriety 
myself,  having  seen  very  little  of  it ;  but 
Mr.  Ashley  disapproves  of  it,  as  you  say,  and 
that,  I  think,  a  sufficient  reason ;  although 
I  am  sorry  to  refuse  your  request."     She  added, 
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smilingly,  "and  it  would  be  well  for  me  if 
I  could  always  give  as  good  a  reason  for  what 
I  do,  or  do  not  do." 

The  young  lady  turned  away  disconcerted 
at  this  ingenuous  reply,  and  Rosabel  and  Mr. 
Ashley  passed  on  in  silence.  I  saw  him  press 
the  arm  which  leant  on  his,  and  turn  on  her 
a  look  of  tenderness  and  of  love  which  thanked 
her  more  than  words  could.  The-  arm  was 
not  withdrawn,  and  the  glowing  cheek  and 
down-cast  eye  left  me  now  no  doubt  of  the 
fatal  truth. 

I  saw  her  with  Mr.  Ashley  after  this,  but 
they  were  both  entirely  silent;  and  early  in 
the  evening  Rosabel  pleaded  fatigue  for  re- 
tiring to  her  room,  and  danced  no  more. 

On  the  following  morning,  which  was  the 
second  after  Christmas  Day,  Lord  Monmouth 
left  us  to  proceed  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  to 
which  he  had  lately  been  appointed ;  and 
Lord  William  de  Bohun,  who  had  just  en- 
tered the  army,   quitted   Wheatley    also,    to 
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join  his  regiment,  which  was  quartered  in 
Ireland. 

Eosabel's  spirits  were  very  low  at  parting 
from  her  brothers;  their  departure  was,  indeed, 
regretted  by  the  whole  party ;  and  one  of  the 
younger  boys,  who  was  at  home  from  Eton,  de- 
claring we  were  all  very  dull,  proposed  that  as 
the  afternoon  was  rainy,  we  should  adjourn  to 
the  long  gallery  for  exercise  and  amusement. 
Tables  for  different  sorts  of  games  were  placed 
there  ;  and  one  end  of  it  was  used  for  bat- 
tledore and  shuttlecock,  bagatelle,  and  other 
games. 

We  agreed  to  pass  the  time  there  till  the 
dressing-bell  sounded,  and  all  the  party  went, 
excepting  Mr.  Ashley,  who  had  gone  early 
into  the  village,  and  had  not  yet  returned. 

Rosabel  appeared  much  depressed,  and 
declined  joining  in  any  of  our  amusements. 
Her  affectionate  father,  fearing  she  was  tired 
and  unwell  from  having  danced  too  much  on 
the   preceding   evening,   declared  the   gallery 
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was  too  noisy  for  her,  and  advised  her  quit- 
ting it,  and  retiring  to  her  dressing-room,  or 
at  least  to  some  quieter  apartment. 

She  gladly  availed  herself  of  this  advice,  and 
left  the  gallery. 

I  should  here  say  that  I  had  not  spoken  to 
the  Duchess  of  my  observations  of  the  even- 
ing before  ;  she  was  indisposed  with  a  head- 
ache, and  had  kept  her  room  all  day  ;  if  she 
arose  better  on  the  following  morning,  I 
had  determined  on  speaking  to  her,  when 
we  could  consult  with  the  Duke  on  the  pro- 
per steps  to  be  taken  on  this  unfortunate 
occasion. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

On  quitting  tlie  gallery,  Rosabel  proceeded 
to  the  large  library,  which  was  never  used  as 
a  sitting-room,  in  order  to  get  a  book,  to 
carry  to  her  own  apartment.  As  she  en- 
tered, she  perceived  Mr.  Ashley  standing  by 
the  fire  ;  he  appeared  to  be  deep  in  thought, 
as  he  did  not  hear  her  entrance.  Rosabel 
advanced,  and  observing  him  to  look  fatigued 
and  harassed,  gently  inquired  if  he  were  un- 
well. He  started  on  hearing  her  voice,  but 
assured  her  he  was  well. 

They  stood  together  for  a  few  moments  be- 
side the  fire  in  silence  —  an  evident  constraint 
appeared  for  the  first  time    in    the   manner 
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of  each.  At  length  Mr.  Ashley,  after  several 
ineffectual  efforts  to  speak,  said,  in  a  voice 
broken  by  strong  emotion, — 

"  Lady  Rosabel,  I  am  most  unhappy — I  can- 
not be  otherwise  ;  nor  will  you  be  surprised 
that  I  am  so,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
resolved  upon  quitting  this  place  for  ever — 
upon  quitting  Wheatley,  this  beautiful,  this 
beloved  spot,  where  the  happiest  hours  of  my 
existence  have  been  passed  !  I  have  but  now 
returned  from  the  Rectory,  where  I  have  been 
tracing  out  some  arrangements  which  I  shall 
submit  to  the  Duke,  in  order  that  I  may 
obtain  his  consent  towards  endeavouring  to 
effect  a  change  of  livings  with  a  friend  of 
mine  in  Cumberland." 

He  ceased,  for  Rosabel,  pale,  breathless,  and 
trembling  with  emotion,  had  sunk  into  a  seat, 
faintly  ejaculating — 

"  Oh  !  you  are  not — you  cannot  be  going 
to  leave  us  1 " 

He  gazed  on  her  a  moment ;    such  deep, 
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such  intense  agitation  could  proceed  but  from 
one  cause ;  and  in  a  moment  he  was  at  her 
feet,  and  had  poured  forth  his  whole  soul 
to  her. 

For  some  time  she  could  find  no  voice  to 
reply  ;  the  single  idea  that  she  was  indeed 
beloved  by  him  filled  her  whole  mind  ;  that 
one  blessed  idea,  which  to  her  appeared  the 
whole  sum  of  earthly  happiness,  left  her  no 
room  for  speech  or  for  thought  besides. 

Mr.  Ashley's  agitation  was  as  great  as  her 
own ;  how  could  he  dare  to  hope  he  was  be- 
loved by  so  angelic  a  being  1  Yet  how  attri- 
bute her  excessive  emotion  to  any  other 
cause '?  Trembling  between  hope  and  fear, 
he  implored  her  to  speak  to  him — he  pressed 
her  hands  to  his  lips  and  to  his  heart ;  still 
she  spoke  not,  she  appeared  insensible  to  all 
he  had  uttered  since  the  first  confession  of 
his  love  had  passed  his  lips.  At  length  he 
passionately  exclaimed, — 

"  Oh !  Rosabel,  speak  to  me,  if  it  be  but 
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to  cast  me  off  from  you  for  ever,  for  having 
dared  to  love  jou/^ 

These  words  aroused  her ;  she  beheld  him 
at  her  feet  ;  she  saw  the  intense  agitation  he 
was  suffering :  she  spoke,  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  had  heard  how  long  and  how 
devotedly  he  had  been  beloved. 

The  hopelessness  of  their  unhappy  attach- 
ment was  for  the  instant  forgotten  :  they  were 
both  beloved  :  they  had  given  and  received 
vows  that  each  would  live  for  the  other  alone. 
Mr.  Ashley  was  the  first  to  awaken  from  this 
forge tfulness  of  the  obstacles  that  must  await 
them,  and,  starting  from  her  feet,  he  exclaimed, 
in  bitterness, — 

"  Oh !  Rosabel,  how  will  you  ever  forgive 
me  '?  —  how  shall  I  ever  forgive  myself  for 
thus  daring  to  love  one  so  infinitely  above 
me  1  Alas!  it  is  madness  —  absolute  mad- 
ness !  As  well  might  I  have  loved  an 
angel  ;  not  more  hopeless  could  such  love 
have  been   than  this  !      Wretchedness  is  the 
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portion  I  have  deserved;  and  to  the  end  of 
my  life  it  will  be  mine.  But  you ! — oh,  can  I 
bear  to  think  for  an  instant  that  it  may  be 
yours  too  !  God  grant  that  I  may  be  the  only 
sufferer  !  Oh !  Rosabel — say  that  you  can 
forget  me — say  that  you  will  cease  to  love 
one  so  utterly  unworthy  of  your  angelic 
self  ! '' 

The  distress  of  Mr.  Ashley  was  dreadful :  he 
appeared  to  be  torn  by  conflicting  emotions  ; 
and,  as  she  gazed  on  him,  the  bright  dream  in 
which  Rosabel  had  indulged,  began  to  assume 
the  dark  hues  of  reality ;  hope  melted  like  the 
icicle,  "  even  in  the  ray  in  which  it  glittered." 
Yes !  the  same  transient  ray  brightened  and 
dissolved  it  too,  and  all  was  darkness. 

"  Stars  that  shine  and  fall ; 

The  flower  that  droops  in  springing — 
These,  alas  !  were  types  of  all 
To  which  her  heart  was  clinging." 

She  knew  this— she  felt  the  truth  of  it  fall 
like  a  blight  upon  her  hopes  ; — yet,  seeing  the 
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sufferings,  the  agonj,  Mr.  Ashley  was  enduring, 
at  the  idea  of  having  ruined  her  happiness, 
she  ventured  for  the  moment  to  endeavour  to 
deceive  both  herself  and  him  with  a  hope  she 
could  not  feel. 

In  a  trembling  voice  she  began  :  "  Why 
should  we  so  utterly  despair  ?  My  father  has 
ever  been  indulgent  to  my  slightest  wish  ;  and 
when  convinced  that  my  whole  happiness  is 
involved — may  he  not  ....'?" 

She  could  not  proceed;  she  knew  his  high 
views  for  her ;  knew  that  he  thought  the 
most  illustrious  name  in  the  land  would  be 
honoured  by  her  sharing  it.  The  Duke  had 
great  pride  of  birth  ;  he  was  ambitious  ;  he 
was  firm  of  purpose  :  she  felt  that  he  favoured 
the  Duke  of  Roslin,  and  she  checked  herself  in 
the  fallacious  words  of  hope  which  the  anguish 
of  Mr.  Ashley  had  called  to  her  lips. 

He  saw  that  she  was  hopeless  of  the  consent 
of  her  father  ;  he  knew  too  well  that  she  must 
be   so ;    he    himself    felt  the   chill   of  utter 
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despair.  He  struggled  with  his  feelings,  and 
endeavoured  to  call  forth  exertion  and  firm- 
ness ;  he  knew  that  thej  must  part ;  that 
Rosabel's  whole  heart  was  his  own,  and  must 
be  wrung  to  agony  by  that  parting  ; — that 
thought  was  to  him  as  the  bitterness  of 
death. 

He  spoke  to  her  again — again  besought  her 
forgiveness  for  the  madness  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty  ;  for  the  grief  he  had  caused  to 
one  whose  happiness  was  more  precious  to  him 
than  the  air  he  breathed. 

Tears  streamed  down  the  cheek  of  Rosabel, 
as  she  witnessed  his  distress,  and,  in  broken 
accents  exclaimed  : — 

"  Oh !  blame  not  yourself  thus  heavily — 
alas !  it  is  I  upon  whom  blame  should  fall,  if 
blame  is  to  be  attached  to  either.  I  should 
have  discovered  that  you  loved  me  ; — I  should 
have  shown  more  regard  for  your  happiness 
than  I  fear  I  have  done  ; — I  should  have  en- 
deavoured to  appear  even  indifferent  towards 
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you,  when  such  might  have  checked  the 
attachment  I  have  unhappily  inspired  in  you  : 
whereas  I  fear — alas  !  I  know  too  well  that  the 
pleasure  I  have  ever  taken,  undisguisedly 
taken,  in  your  society,  may  have  contributed 
to  all  that  you  now  suffer — to  all  that  more 
prudence  on  my  part  might  have  prevented! 
It  is  I  who  should  ask  your  forgiveness." 

"  Sweetest  Eosabel !  talk  not  thus,  unless 
you  would  drive  me  to  distraction.  I  have 
rendered  you  unhappy  ;  that  is  guilt  sufficient 
to  merit  even  the  agony  I  now  endure,  and 
shall  endure  to  the  end  of  my  life.  But  for 
me  you  might  have  been  most  happy ;  for, 
madness  as  it  is  in  me  to  love  you,  I  am  yet 
sane  enough  to  feel  that  the  Duke  of  Roslin  is 
almost  worthy  even  of  Rosabel.  But  learn  to 
forget  me,  and  I  could  bear  even  to  hear  that 
you  were  another's ;  could  bear  all  my  own 
misery,  if  once  assured  that  you  were  happy." 

In  accents  of  sorrow  and  of  tenderness 
Rosabel  replied, — 
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"  I  know  that  we  must  part ;  but  think  not 
that  the  Duke  of  Roslin,  or  any  other  on  earth 
could  ever  be  aught  to  me,  more  than  he  at 
this  moment  is  ;  think  not  so  lightly  of  me. 
I  have  loved  but  you  ; — I  never  will  be 
another's.  Our  love  is  indeed  hopeless,  utterly 
hopeless  :  my  father,  tender,  indulgent  as  he  is, 
in  this  will  not  be  moved,  and  it  is  for  me  to 
obey  him.  Yet  could  it  be,  I  need  not  now 
say  with  what  sincerity  I  would  forego  all  that 
my  father  expects  for  me— rank,  wealth,  dis- 
tinction. Alas  !  what  are  they  '? — even  now  I 
have  learned  their  fallacy.  How  gladly  would 
I  cast  them  from  me  for  ever— I  might  then  be 
happy ! " 

The  bell  of  the  Abbey  at  this  moment 
sounding,  Rosabel  knew  she  would  be  sought, 
and  hastily  arising,  she  endeavoured  to  utter 
"  Farewell."  Mr.  Ashley  pressed  her  for  a 
moment  to  his  heart,  and  besought  in  his 
despair  that  she  would  see  him  yet  again. 

Weeping    bitterly,   she    disengaged    herself 
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from  his  arms,  and,  faintly  ejaculating,  "  Fare- 
well for  ever,"  she  hastened  from  the  apart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ashley  also  quitted  it  immediately,  for 
his  own  home,  and  determined  to  see  the 
Duke  in  the  morning. 

Of  the  misery  that  awaited  him  in  that 
solitary  home,  who  shall  dare  even  to  guess  1 
The  sufferings  of  the  sweet  Rosabel  were 
equally  acute;  and  shutting  herself  in  her 
apartment,  she  sent  by  her  maid  an  excuse  for 
not  appearing  at  the  dinner-table. 

Eosabel  was  much  indisposed  and  exhausted 
during  the  whole  evening,  and  on  her  mother 
visiting  her  apartment,  she  was  persuaded  by 
her  to  retire  early  to  rest. 

On  the  following  morning,  I  breakfasted 
with  the  Duchess,  in  her  dressing-room,  and 
communicated  to  her  the  certainty  I  now  felt 
of  the  attachment  of  Rosabel  for  Mr.  Ashley. 
The  Duchess  was  greatly  distressed,  and  we 
had  just  determined  upon  seeking  the  Duke, 
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when  Rosabel,  whom  we  had  supposed  not  yet 
arisen,  entered  the  apartment. 

She  was  pale  and  greatly  agitated.  The 
Duchess  inquired  after  her  health ;  but  without 
replying  to  her,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  sink- 
ing at  her  mother's  feet,  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  lap,  while  in  broken  accents  she  implored 
her  forgiveness.  We  were  both  greatly 
affected ;  and,  willing  to  spare  Rosabel  as 
much  as  possible,  we  informed  her  of  the  sub- 
ject of  our  conversation,  when  she  entered. 

It  was  then  that  the  unhappy  girl  laid  open 
to  us  the  state  of  her  feelings,  and  the  substance 
of  the  explanation  she  had  had  with  Mr. 
Ashley,  the  preceding  evening  in  the  library. 
She  also  informed  us  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  same  day,  and  immediately  after  the 
departure  of  her  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Roslin 
had  made  proposals  to  her  which  she  had 
rejected.  To  our  question,  she  replied,  that 
the  grief  which  this  rejection  caused  him,  was 
so  overwhelming,  that  she   had   confessed   to 
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him  that  her  affections  were  already  bestowed 
on  another.  The  Duke  appeared  almost 
immediately  to  divine  who  that  other  person 
was ;  had  questioned  her  no  farther,  and  had 
determined  upon  leaving  Wheatley  that  night. 

While  Eosabel  was  still  speaking,  the  per- 
sonal attendant  of  the  Duchess  entered  with 
a  message  from  the  Duke,  requesting  her  Grace 
to  repair  to  his  study  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Duchess  immediately  arose  to  go,  and 
Eosabel,  ejaculating, — 

"  Then  Mr.  Ashley  has  seen  him !"  sank 
almost  fainting  in  my  arms.  I  endeavoured  to 
soothe  her  and  to  strengthen  her  mind,  and 
she  had  recovered  a  slight  degree  of  compo- 
sure, when  she  was  summoned  to  the  presence 
of  her  father.  The  Duke  had  requested  my 
presence  also,  and  I  supported  the  trembling 
and  almost  sinking  Eosabel  to  his  apartment. 

The  Duchess  was  in  tears  when  we  entered, 
and  traces  of  strong  emotion  were  visible  on 
the   countenance  of  the  Duke ;  that  emotion 
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became  so  violent,  that  as  his  daughter  ap- 
proached, he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  turned  from  her. 

Kosabel  was  violently  affected,  and  falling 
at  his  feet,  remained  there  convulsively  sob- 
bing, without  power  to  utter  a  word.  The 
Duke  put  into  my  hands  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Ashley,  and  then  in  a  voice 
expressive  of  the  strongest  agitation,  and 
placing  his  hand  on  the  head  of  his  daughter, 
he  said, — 

"  Eosabel !  my  child  !  I  had  intended  to 
meet  your  conduct  with  the  sternness  it  merits ; 
but  my  grief  overcomes  every  other  feeling.  I 
have  never  before  beheld  you  in  sorrow ;  and 
ill  can  I  bear  it  now.  You  have  ever  been  my 
darling  child,  the  first  delight  of  my  life,  and 
will  you  return  all  my  affection  for  you  by 
wounding  me  so  deeply  ?  As  soon  would  I 
follow  you  to  your  grave  as  to  behold  you, 
even  in  thought,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ashley.  A 
marriage  so  utterly  beneath  you !— so  degrading! 
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You  are,  you  must  be,  convinced  that  there  is 
not,  nor  ever  will  be,  so  long  as  I  am  living^ 
the  slightest  shadow  of  hope  that  I  should 
ever  consent  to  such  a  connection.  Of  the 
feelings,  which  I  am  informed  you  entertain 
towards  Mr.  Ashley,  I  will  not  now  speak.  I 
have,  indeed,  been  grieved  and  shocked  by 
learning  them,  beyond  all  expression,  and  in 
a  way  which  a  father  who  has  loved  a  child  as 
I  have  loved  you,  alone  can  conceive.  Let 
this  pass  ;  and,  as  I  do  Mr.  Ashley  the  justice 
to  believe  him  a  man  of  honour,  I  trust  that 
the  feelings  you  have  so  imprudently  allowed 
him  to  be  acquainted  with,  will  from  this  time 
be  buried  in  oblivion.  You  will  meet  no  more. 
My  determination  is  irrevocable ;  therefore  I 
trust  you  will  exert  yourself  to  forget  him 
entirely,  and  thus  spare  me  the  grief  of  wit- 
nessing a  sorrow  which  can  never  move  me 
to  relent,  although  it  may  wound  me  to  the 
very  soul  to  witness  it." 

Words  cannot  express  the  grief,  the  agita- 
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tion  of  Rosabel  during  this  speech  ;  she  craved 
the  forgiveness  of  both  her  parents ;  this 
request  was  all  she  could  utter  ;  she  attempted 
no  palliation  of  her  conduct,  asked  no  excuse 
for  herself,  nor  once  endeavoured  to  move  the 
resolution  of  her  father.  She  felt  her  case  to 
be  hopeless,  and  this  feeling  overwhelmed 
every  other. 

Tenderly  commiserating  the  state  of  his 
unhappy  child,  the  Duke  raised  her,  saying, — 

"  Rosabel,  give  me  your  promise  never  to 
see,  or  to  hold  intercourse  with  Mr.  Ashley 
more,  and  you  are  again  the  child  I  have  so 
fondly  loved ;  and  from  this  moment  all  that 
has  passed  shall  be  forgotten." 

Rosabel  was  now  nearly  exhausted,  and 
hiding  her  face  on  the  shoulder  of  her  father, 
she  faintly  cried, — 

"  Oh !  you  cannot  think  that  I  would  against 
your  consent;  surely,  my  father,  you  do  not 
think  so  ill  of  me  '?  But  I  promise,  solemnly 
promise  never  to  disobey  you." 
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Tears  choked  her  utterance,  and  she  lay 
almost  powerless  in  the  arms  of  her  father. 

At  this  very  moment,  ^Ir.  Ashley  entered 
the  apartment,  to  our  great  consternation,  as 
we  all  immediately  dreaded  the  effect  his  pre- 
sence might  have  upon  Rosabel,  in  the  present 
excited  state  of  her  feelings. 

Mr.  Ashley  had  called  to  request  an  inter- 
view with  the  Duke,  in  order  to  express  to 
him  his  grief  for  what  had  so  unfortunately 
occurred,  the  particulars  of  which,  his  letter 
of  the  morning  had  explained,  and  to  request 
some  conversation  with  his  Grace,  previous  to 
his  quitting  Wheatley,  which  he  had  resolved 
to  do  on  that  evening,  to  return  to  it  no  more. 

The  servant  who  had  admitted  him,  had 
requested  him  to  enter  this  apartment,  as  he 
had  supposed  the  Duke  to  be  in  another. 

On  seeing  Lady  Rosabel,  Mr.  Ashley  would 
have  retired,  but  the  Duke  begged  him  to  ad- 
vance, and  holding  out  his  hand  to  him,  he  said, — 

"  Ashley,  we  will  part  friends.     That  which 
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has  occurred  is  most  unfortunate  ;  but  I  acquit 
you  :  I  have  ever  had,  and  still  have,  the 
highest  opinion  of  you.  Your  letter  this 
morning  has  lain  open  to  me  the  whole  state 
of  your  feelings,  and  I  pity  you  most  sin- 
cerely. We  must  attach  some  blame  to  our- 
selves, for  not  having  foreseen  what  has 
happened,  and  the  father  of  Eosabel  must 
ever  feel  more  of  grief  than  surprise  at  the 
impression  she  has  caused.  I  can  do  you 
justice,  notwithstanding  the  distress  you  have 
created,  and  can  even  forgive  my  poor  Rosa- 
bel for  having  too  deeply  felt  merit  such  as 
yours;  merit  which,  had  your  rank  in  life 
been  less  decidedly  removed  from  her  own, 
would  have  caused  me  to  place  with  con- 
fidence her  happiness  in  your  care. 

"  As  it  is,  you  will  meet  no  more.  You 
must  be  sensible  how  completely  hopeless  your 
attachment  is,  and  the  sooner  all  recollection 
of  it  is  buried  in  oblivion  the  better.  I 
have  Rosabel's  solemn  promise  to  see  you  no 

L    5 
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more  ;  and  '  Farewell/  can  be  now  the  only 
word  to  pass  between  us." 

Mr.  Ashley  appeared  scarcely  able  to  utter 
even  that  one  word ;  he  was  dreadfully  agi- 
tated, and  pressing  the  extended  hand  of  the 
Duchess,  who  was  unable  to  speak  to  him, 
he  cast  one  look  on  the  almost  lifeless  Rosabel ; 
in  broken  accents  he  murmured  a  fervent 
prayer  for  her  happiness,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  quitting  the  room. 

Eosabel,  at  this  moment,  for  the  first  time 
since  his  entrance,  raised  her  head  from  the 
shoulder  of  her  father  :  her  countenance  was 
much  changed,  and  greatly  shocked  me  :  she 
appeared  unconscious  of  what  had  been  pass- 
ing, and  now  looked  almost  wildly  around  : 
her  brilliant  colour  had  entirely  fled,  even 
from  her  beautiful  lip,  and  she  was  pale  as 
marble.  Mr.  Ashley  turned  as  she  raised 
her  head,  and  shocked  at  the  appearance  of 
her  suffering,  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  was  hastening  from  the  room. 
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The  sound  of  his  voice,  as  he  almost  un- 
consciouslj  pronounced  her  name,  appeared 
to  arouse  Rosabel :  the  dreadful  certainty 
that  the  parting  was  to  be  for  ever,  burst 
at  once  upon  her,  and  inspired  her  with  a 
courage  despair  alone  could  give.  The  colour 
rushed  with  redoubled  glow  to  her  cheek, 
and  the  brilliance,  with  added  lustre  to  her 
tearful  eye,  while  clasping  her  hands,  and 
with  all  the  energy  of  despair,  she  called 
to  him  in  piercing  accents  to  return ;  she 
conjured  him  not  to  part  thus,  without  making 
one  effort  to  rescue  themselves  from  a  whole 
life  of  misery. 

Deeply  affected,  Mr.  Ashley  turned  at  her 
appeal,  and  overcome  by  the  violence  of  his 
feelings,  he  sank  into  a  chair,  and  leaning 
his  arms  on  a  table  he  buried  his  face 
upon  them  almost  convulsively. 

The  sight  of  his  suffering  added  fresh 
energy  to  the  unhappy  Rosabel,  and  falling 
at  the  feet  of  the  Duke,  she  exclaimed, — 
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"  Oh,  my  father !   will  you  not  pause   for 
one  moment  ?    will  you   consign  me  at  once 
to  wretchedness  —  to  a  living  death  1     I  will 
not  deceive  you ;  no  efforts  of  my  own  can 
ever  restore  me  to  my  former  peace  of  mind  : 
I  feel  that  they  cannot ;  and  all  to  which  I 
can  ever  look  forward  will  be  an  early  death, 
to  bring  forgetfulness  of  what  can  never,  never 
be   otherwise   forgotten.      Nor   think   that  I 
speak  lightly,  or  in  error  of  the  power  of  my 
own  strength  of  mind  :  Alas !  I  do  not ;  too  bit- 
terly do  I  know  how  deeply,  how  entirely  these 
feelings   are   interwoven   with   my  happiness, 
with  my  very  life.     No  power  on  earth,  my 
beloved  father,  would  ever  induce  me  to  de- 
ceive or  to  disobey  you  :  you  have  ever  been 
to  me  all  kindness :    I  know,  too,  how  much 
your  happiness  is  wrapped  in  mine :  you  will 
not  bear  to  see  me  what  I  feel  too  truly  I 
shall  become.     Spare  me,  then!   spare  your- 
self and   my  dearest  mother  from  the  grief 
that  awaits  us  all.     Oh  !  reflect  for  what  it 
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is  that  my  only  chance  for  happiness  is  to 
be  sacrificed.      What  is  rank— what  is  birth 
or  fortune — when  weighed  against  a  mind  such 
as  Mr.  Ashley's  —  but  empty  sounds,   but  an 
illusion  of  the  senses  1     They  are  not  essential 
to   my   happiness,    although    they    may  have 
been  to  my  vanity  ;   but  that  time  is  past — 
for  ever  past.     I  could  be  most  happy  with- 
out them  :  a  limited  fortune,  a  life  of  retire- 
ment I  would  willingly  bend  to,  nor  feel  one 
regret   for  the  distinction   I  had  abandoned. 
Nor  am  I  speaking  from   the  impulse  of  the 
moment,    or    the    thoughtlessness    of   a    mo- 
mentary  romance.      In  this  respect  I  know 
myself — I  can  answer  for  my  future  feelings. 
I  am  aware  of  all  I  should  give  up ;    but  I 
am  not  so  heartless  as  not  to  feel  how  far, 
far   more   I   should   gain   in   real   happiness. 
Oh!    how   short  will  be   my  life,   even  if  it 
reach  the  full  extent  of  the  life  of  man ;  and 
shall   this   little    span    be   shortened    or  em- 
bittered for  vain  sounds,  for  empty  titles,  for 
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gilded  misery  ?  My  father !  you  will  hear 
me  !  You,  who  have  never  refused  me  a  wish, 
will  listen  to  me  now  when  I  ask  of  you 
the  happiness  of  my  whole  life.  Alas !  it  is 
more  deeply  embarked  than  you  can  be  aware 
of,  or,  kind  and  generous  as  you  are,  I  should 
not  have  pleaded  even  thus  long  in  vain/' 

I  have  but  faintly  given  the  words  of  Rosa- 
bel :  vain  would  it  be  to  attempt  to  depict 
the  eloquence  of  her  appeal,  every  word  of 
which  came  straight  from  the  heart ;  vain  to 
attempt  to  paint  the  energy  of  her  manner, 
the  expression  of  her  beautiful  countenance, 
and  the  touching  grace  of  her  form,  as  she 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  her  father — and  knelt, 
alas!  in  vain.  To  say  that  he  did  not  feel, 
bitterly  feel,  every  word  which  his  sweet, 
unhappy  child  uttered,  would  be  to  do  him 
injustice  :  he  was  stung  to  the  soul  at  be- 
holding her  misery  ;  but  his  pride,  his  firm- 
ness of  purpose  triumphed  over  even  his 
affection  :    not   but  that   he  endeavoured   to 
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think  the  too  prophetic  words  of  Rosabel 
were  spoken  in  the  anguish  of  the  moment : 
he  hoped,  he  felt  certain,  that  time  and  sepa- 
ration would  restore  her  to  her  former  hap- 
piness. Alas  !  he  knew  her  not ;  and,  gentle 
as  he  had  ever  found  her,  he  had  no  idea 
of  the  strength  of  her  feelings,  of  the  depth 
of  her  attachment  for  Mr.  Ashley.  He  felt 
sure  that  she  would  submit  to  his  will.  She 
did  submit,  but  the  struggle  was  too  much 
for  her. 

She  heard  the  last  resolve  of  her  father, — 
that  no  hope  existed  for  her ;  she  heard  him 
request  Mr.  Ashley  to  depart  for  ever,  and 
fell  exhausted  and  senseless  at  his  feet. 

Mr.  Ashley  fled  from  the  house  in  a  state 
not  to  be  described,  and  the  unhappy  Rosabel 
was  conveyed  to  her  chamber  by  her  scarcely 
less  unhappy  parents  and  myself. 
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CHAPTER  YL 

In  a  very  few  days  after  the  interview  above 
described,  Mr.  Ashley  had  departed  for  the 
Continent,  and  all  the  guests  who  had  formed 
the  late  gay  and  happy  Christmas  party  had 
quitted  the  Abbey  ;  among  them  was  the  Duke 
of  Roslin  ;  he  had  mentioned  to  the  Duke  his 
hopeless  passion  for  Lady  Rosabel,  and  now 
left  Wheatley  beloved  and  pitied  by  us  all.  I 
could  perceive  that  her  father  still  cherished 
the  hope  that  time  would  soften  the  present 
bitter  feelings  of  Rosabel,  and  that  he  should 
at  some  future  day  have  the  happiness  of  be- 
stowing her  upon  the  Duke  of  Roslin — a  man 
whom  he  cunsidered,  above  all  others,  as  the 
most  formed  to  render  her  happy.    So  prone 
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are  we  to  hope  for  what  we  wish  !  and  so 
blindly  did  he  expect  that  time  would  oblite- 
rate the  love  of  Rosabel,  while  it  only  in- 
creased that  of  the  Duke  of  Roslin  ! 

It  was  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
affecting,  to  witness  the  struggle  of  the  sweet 
Rosabel  at  this  time  ;  she  saw  how  anxiously 
she  was  watched  by  her  affectionate  father,  and 
no  effort  was  wanting  on  her  part  to  endeavour 
to  appear  cheerful  in  his  presence.  He  had  never 
before  denied  her  a  wish  ;  from  her  infancy  he 
had  behaved  to  her  with  unbounded  tender- 
ness and  indulgence  —  an  indulgence  which 
might  indeed  have  had  a  bad  effect  upon  her 
future  life,  had  her  instructors  been  less  care- 
ful, or  her  disposition  less  sweet  than  it  was ; 
and  now  it  was  her  constant  endeavour  to 
spare  him  the  pain  of  knowing  that  she  suf- 
fered. Her  attention  to,  and  even  her  affection 
for  him,  appeared  to  be  increased,  as  if  she 
blamed  herself  for  the  pain  which  she  knew 
that  he  endured  in  denying  her  anything. 
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Sweet  Rosabel !  how  doubly  was  she  be- 
loved at  this  period — how  almost  angelic  was 
her  conduct !  and  what  grief,  what  bitter  grief 
did  her  mother  and  myself  endure  in  witness- 
ing her  struggles  and  her  sufferings  !  I  have 
seen  her  at  night,  after  retiring  to  her  own 
apartment,  completely  exhausted  by  the  efforts 
she  had  made  to  appear  cheerful  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  father,  and  watering  her  sleepless 
couch  with  her  tears.  Her  health  appeared  to 
suffer  greatly,  and  we  all  rejoiced  that  a  few 
days  would  see  her  removed  from  Wheatley,  as 
we  hoped  change  of  scene,  and  the  gaieties  of 
London,  would  be  of  benefit  to  her  spirits. 

On  the  day  before  our  expected  journey  to 
town,  Rosabel,  who  had  been  extremely  unwell 
all  the  preceding  evening,  showed  feverish 
symptoms,  and  her  medical  attendant  desired 
that  our  departure  might  be  postponed,  as  he 
feared  a  serious  attack  of  fever.  His  appre- 
hensions were  realized,  and  we  had  the  grief 
of  witnessing  the  alarming  illness  of  one  so 
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fondly  beloved.  The  fever  ran  very  high,  and 
for  many  days  and  nights  she  was  completely 
delirious,  and  her  life  despaired  of.  Words 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
affliction  of  all  around  her,  or  the  anguish  of 
her  unhappy  father,  who,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  sorrow,  frequently  accused  himself  as  her 
destroyer. 

At  length,  with  thankfulness  unutterable,  we 
beheld  the  worst  symptoms  abate,  and  the  fever 
left  her,  but  in  so  exhausted  a  state,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  remain  at  Wheatley  for  many 
weeks  ere  she  was  at  all  able  to  be  moved. 

Both  the  Duchess  and  myself  were  now  fully 
convinced  how  deeply  rooted  was  her  attach- 
ment, and  we  indulged  a  hope  that  the  Duke, 
too,  would  feel  that  it  was  so,  and  that  he 
might  at  length  be  brought  to  yield  his  own 
wishes  to  the  happiness  of  his  child.  At  the 
moment  of  her  danger  I  believe  he  would  have 
granted  her  all  she  could  ask ;  but,  now  that 
it  was  apparently  passed,  he  was  firm  as  ever 
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to  all  the  solicitations  that  we  ventured  to 
make  to  him  on  her  behalf.  He  fondly  hoped 
that  she  would  now  speedily  be  restored  to  her 
former  health  and  spirits,  and  even  that  he 
might  yet  behold  her  Duchess  of  Roslin. 

It  was  late  in  the  spring  ere  we  reached 
London,  and  Rosabel  appeared  to  derive  no 
benefit  from  change  of  scene ;  her  spirits 
drooped  more  and  more  every  day,  and  she 
was  evidently  unequal  to  the  efibrts  she  still 
continued  to  make,  in  the  hope  of  concealing 
her  suffering  from  the  eye  of  her  father. 
Amusement  was  considered  by  her  physicians 
as  likely  to  recruit  her  spirits,  on  which  we 
all  too  plainly  saw  her  health  depended.  Ex- 
cursions out  of  town,  and  on  the  water — 
exhibitions — small  music  parties,  in  which  she 
had  formerly  delighted, — all  were  tried,  and 
tried  without  any  beneficial  effect.  The 
malady  was  too  deeply-seated  ;  her  physicians 
felt  that  it  was,  and  became  alarmed  :  they 
were  at  length  fearful  of  a  decline,  and  recom- 
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mended  her  to  leave  town  and  try  the  air  and 
quiet  of  the  country. 

In  the  end  of  June  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
removed  her  to  Wheatley,  and  at  their  and 
Rosabel's  earnest  request  I  accompanied  them, 
although  I  had  at  that  time  already  com- 
menced arrangements,  in  order  to  proceed 
to  the  Continent  to  visit  my  son,  who  was 
attached  to  the  same  embassy  with  Lord 
Monmouth. 

The  physicians  who  attended  Rosabel  had 
mentioned  their  fears  to  her  parents,  the 
agony  it  caused  them  I  never  can  forget ;  the 
grief  of  the  Duke  was  dreadful  to  witness, 
and  it  was  in  those  first  moments  of  sorrow 
and  repentance  that  he  at  length  yielded  to 
the  wishes  of  us  all,  and  promised  to  receive 
Mr.  Ashley  as  his  son-in-law.  In  the  dread 
of  losing  his  beloved  child,  all  his  former  pre- 
judices and  high  views  for  her  were  extin- 
guished, and  he  thought  alone  of  restoring 
her  to  health,  and  of  rendering  her  happy  in 
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the  only  way  in  which  she  appeared  likely 
to  become  so. 

Immediately  after  our  arrival  at  Wheatley, 
the  Duke  wrote  to  Mr.  Ashley,  who  was  at 
that  time  in  Switzerland ;  and  by  degrees 
Rosabel  was  let  to  know  that  her  father  had 
relented. 

Notwithstanding  our  utmost  care  in  com- 
municating to  her  this  intelligence  she  was, 
the  moment  the  first  hope  broke  upon  her, 
violently  afi'ected.  She  wept,  she  thanked 
and  embraced  her  father,  and  at  length  was 
so  much  overcome  as  to  faint  in  his  arms. 
Her  feelings  had  been  too  much  excited  for 
her  weak  state  of  health,  and  another  attack 
of  fever  was  the  consequence.  This  she  at 
length  recovered  from,  but  it  left  her  still 
weaker  than  before.  We  were  all  now  most 
anxious  for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Ashley,  in  order 
that  the  agitation  of  the  first  meeting  might  be 
got  over,  when  we  hoped  that  the  spirits  of 
Rosabel  would  become  composed,  and  that,  the 
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cause  of  her  malady  being  removed,  she  would 
gradually  be  restored  to  health.  As  long  as  Mr. 
Ashley  was  expected,  she  continued  in  a  state 
of  nervous  excitation,  which  nothing  could  sub- 
due ;  and  as  tranquillity  and  perfect  com- 
posure of  mind  were  highly  necessary  for  her 
recovery  of  strength,  his  arrival  was  earnestly 
desired  by  us  all. 

At  length,  and  in  an  almost  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  having  travelled  night 
and  day  from  the  moment  he  received  the 
Duke's  letter,  Mr.  Ashley  arrived.  The  Duke, 
who  was  walking  with  me  close  to  the  house, 
was  the  first  to  welcome  his  approach.  It 
was  a  lovely  evening  in  July,  and  Rosabel  was 
with  her  mother  in  a  pavilion  beside  the  lake 
which  bounded  the  flower-garden. 

I  left  Mr.  Ashley  with  the  Duke,  and  pro- 
ceeded thither  to  communicate  the  intelligence 
of  his  arrival.  I  was  much  agitated,  and 
before  reaching  the  pavilion  I  stopped  to  com- 
pose myself,  and  to  consider  of  the  best  means 
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of  breaking  to  Rosabel  what  must  so  deeply 
interest  her. 

How  vividly  is  that  scene  still  impressed 
upon  my  recollection ! — and  at  the  moment 
that  it  was  really  before  me  I  thought  I  had 
never  beheld  anything  so  lovely ;  agitated  as 
I  was,  I  felt  tranquillity  restored  to  me  as  I 
gazed  upon  it.  The  brilliant  rays  of  the  even- 
ing sun  were  lingering  on  a  lofty  bank  of  wood, 
which  rose  in  the  park,  and  at  the  base  of 
which  the  broad  and  placid  lake  with  its  wa- 
ters of  silver  reflected  the  forms  of  the  stately 
swans,  as  they  sailed  silently  along.  On  the 
bank  of  this  lake  was  a  Grecian  pavilion,  of  a 
pale  buff  stone,  almost  surrounded  with  weep- 
ing acacias  and  tall  cypress  trees  intermixed, 
and  forming  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  gay 
luxuriance  of  the  wilderness  of  flowers  around. 
At  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  and  covered  with 
a  dark  Indian  shawl,  Rosabel  was  lying  on  a 
couch  while  her  mother  read  aloud  to  her. 
She  was  gazing  silently  on  the  lake,  and  did 
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not  observe  me  as  I  stood  to  contemplate  that 
lovely  and  wasted  form  ;  her  face  was  almost 
the  colour  of  marble,  and  the  bright  brown 
ringlets  which  fell  upon  it  made  its  paleness 
still  more  apparent.  A  shudder  passed  over 
me ;  I  thought  the  pavilion  looked  almost  as 
her  tomb,  and  that  sweet  reposing  form  as  if 
it  were  chiselled  by  the  hand  of  the  sculptor. 
I  contrasted  for  a  moment  Rosabel  as  she  was 
now,  with  the  gay  and  beautiful  child  I  had 
first  beheld  on  that  very  spot  about  twelve 
years  before  ;  and  I  breathed  a  fervent  prayer 
that  that  sweet  blossom,  which  had  since  ex- 
panded in  such  loveliness,  might  not  now  be 
blighted  for  ever,  and  that  the  happiness 
which  appeared  to  await  her  might  not  be 
all  too  late. 

I  found  Rosabel  more  composed  than  she 
had  been  for  many  days,  and  she  told  me, 
smilingly,  that  the  sweet  scene  around  had 
infused  a  portion  of  its  tranquillity  into  her 
mind,   and  that  she  felt  better  than  she  had 
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done  for  a  long  while.  I  replied  that  I  re- 
joiced to  hear  it,  as  she  would  so  soon  be 
called  upon  for  composure,  and  then  as  gently 
as  I  could  I  began  to  communicate  to  her  that 
Mr.  Ashley  had  arrived. 

Half  a  word  was  sufficient :  she  compre- 
hended in  a  moment  that  he  was  come,  and 
starting  up,  she  clasped  her  hands,  while  the 
brilliant  colour  which  so  long  had  fled  her 
cheek,  returned  to  it  in  full  glow,  and  turning 
her  face  round  to  the  cushions  of  the  couch,  she 
murmured  a  few  words  of  thankfulness  and  of 
prayer  for  strength  to  bear  the  agitation  which 
awaited  her.  Her  mother  and  myself  stood 
trembling  beside  her,  and  dreading  the  efiect 
of  her  agitation.  In  a  few  minutes  she  turned 
towards  us,  and  more  composed  than  we  had 
dared  to  hope  :  there  was  only  a  slight  tremor 
in  her  voice  as  she  said, — 

"  Let  him  come  to  me ;  I  can  bear  to  see 
him  now.     Do  not  tremble  for  me  so,  Mamma  ; 
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I  feel  stronger  than  usual,  and  shall  bear  this 
interview  better  than  jou  expect." 

The  Duchess  immediately  quitted  her  to 
summon  Mr.  Ashley,  and  Rosabel,  leaning  her 
head  on  my  shoulder,  awaited  the  interval 
more  tranquilly  than  I  could  have  hoped.  She 
spoke  no  word,  but  I  could  observe  her  lips 
move  the  whole  time,  as  if  in  prayer. 

In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Ashley  approached, 
and  I  resigned  into  his  arms  the  now  almost 
fainting  Eosabel,  and  joined  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  in  another  part  of  the  garden. 

We  left  them  together  till  the  declining  sun 
rendered  it  necessary  to  remove  Eosabel  into 
the  house,  when,  on  account  of  the  excitation 
she  had  suffered  during  the  evening,  she  pre- 
ferred retiring  to  her  own  apartment.  She 
appeared  much  better  than  we  could  possibly 
have  expected,  and  passed  a  good  night,  and 
we  all  felt  sanguine  in  the  hope  of  the  perfect 
restoration  of  her  health. 

To   our  inexpressible  joy,   the  health  and 

M  2 
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spirits  of  Rosabel  appeared  to  rally,  from  the 
very  evening  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Ashley,  and 
she  grew  rapidly  better,  even  more  rapidly 
than  we  could  have  ventured  to  anticipate. 

The  preparations  for  her  marriage  were 
speedily  executed,  all  arrangements  made,  and 
the  day  on  which  it  was  to  take  place  was 
named  for  an  early  period.  Mr.  Ashley  was 
now  in  possession  of  a  living  in  a  beautiful  and 
retired  part  of  Cumberland,  and  previous  to 
the  marriage  taking  place,  the  Duke  visited 
this  spot,  which  was  to  be  the  future  home  of 
his  daughter,  and  made  many  alterations  and 
improvements  towards  its  embellishment. 

It  was  agreed  that  Rosabel  and  Mr.  Ashley 
were  to  proceed  into  Cumberland  immediately 
after  their  marriage,  and,  to  my  great  joy,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  then  proposed  to  accompany 
me  in  my  visit  to  the  Continent,  which  I  had 
so  long  delayed  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
Rosabel ;  they  were  anxious  to  see  Lord  Mon- 
mouth, and  as  he  and  my  son,  who  were  great 
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friends,  resided  together,  we  determined  to  pay 
them  a  visit  of  a  few  months,  and  all  to  meet 
at  Wheatlej,  if  possible,  at  Christmas. 

Rosabel's  health  continued  to  improve,  and 
she  resumed  her  usual  spirits  and  happy  looks, 
to  the  inexpressible  delight  of  all  around  her. 
I  could  not  but  share  in  the  hopes  of  her  fond 
parents  in  regard  to  her  perfect  recovery,  and 
yet  there  were  times  when  my  heart  misgave 
me  ;  there  was  a  fragility  in  her  appearance, 
and  frequently  a  hectic  flush  upon  her  cheek, 
which  caused  me  uneasiness  ;  she  was  also  far 
from  being  strong,  and  a  languor  would  occa- 
sionally steal  over  her,  which  was  by  no  means 
natural  to  her ;  yet  she  appeared  so  cheerful, 
so  perfectly  happy,  that  I  endeavoured  to  think 
these  appearances  were  only  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  her  long  illness. 

The  short  time  previous  to  their  marriage 
glided  smoothly  and  happily  away.  Mr.  Ashley 
appeared  to  exist  but  in  the  presence  of 
Rosabel,  and  seldom  quitted  her :  her  love  for 
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him  was  indeed  returned  bj  a  passion  the  most 
pure,  the  most  fervent,  that  ever  existed  in  the 
human  breast — she  was  almost  worshipped  by 
him— he  felt,  most  deeply  felt,  how  much  she 
had  sacrificed  for  his  sake,  and  thought  a  whole 
life  would  be  too  short  to  prove  to  her  his  gra- 
titude and  his  love.  And  on  her  part  how  did 
she  reverence, — how  did  she  love  him  !  She 
thought  not  for  an  instant  of  what  she  was  to 
abandon  for  him  :  her  whole  mind  was  turned 
to  the  future. 

I  have  been  afiected  almost  to  tears  at 
beholding  the  purity,  the  generosity,  of  her 
affection  for  him  :  she  would  frequently  con- 
verse with  me  of  the  happiness  she  expected  to 
enjoy  in  retirement,  and  as  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Ashley. 

"  He  should  never,"  she  said,  "  from  an 
action  or  a  feeling,  on  her  part,  recollect  that 
she  had  given  up  aught  for  his  sake.  Oh  !  no 
— her  whole  life  should  be  employed  in  the 
endeavour  to  render  him  happy.    How  joyfully 
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would  she  conform  to  her  new  station,  which 
was  to  be  so  different  from  her  present  one ! 
She  was  even  sure  she  should  find  more  delight 
in  the  duties  which  would  then  devolve  upon 
her,  than  she  could  in  all  the  gaieties  and 
splendour  which  surrounded  her  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Duke." 

And  well  did  she  know  the  sweet  lowliness 
of  her  own  pure  heart ;  and  readily  and 
happily  did  she  fulfil  these  duties  during  the 
short  time  she  was  spared  to  be  the  blessing  of 
all  around  her  ! 

The  marriage  of  Lady  Rosabel  de  Bohun  and 
Mr.  Ashley  took  place  in  the  chapel,  in  Wheat- 
ley  Abbey,  as  privately  as  possible,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  they  departed  for  Cumber- 
land. Yain  would  it  be  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  various  feelings  of  the  small  party  who  re- 
mained— how  fervent  were  the  wishes  for  her 
happiness !  and  oh,  how  lonely  we  felt  to  be- 
hold no  more  that  angelic  being  who  had  for 
so  long  been  the  engrossing  object  of  almost 
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all  our  thoughts!  Who  shall  paint  the  feel- 
ings of  her  parents — the  bereavement  which 
thej  felt  1  We  endeavoured  to  console  our- 
selves with  the  thoughts  of  her  happiness  ;  but 
the  gloom  was  not  to  be  dispersed,  and  we  all 
rejoiced  when  a  few  days  saw  us  embark  for 
the  Continent. 

We  had  a  pleasant  tour  in  Switzerland,  and 
in  part  of  Italy,  during  which  we  were  accom- 
panied by  Lord  Monmouth  and  my  son.  All 
the  letters  which  we  received  from  Rosabel 
told  us  of  her  perfect  happiness,  and  of  the 
beauty  of  her  abode,  and  the  romantic  scenery 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

We  had  extended  our  stay  longer  than  we 
had  originally  intended,  and  now  fixed  the 
time  for  returning  to  England,  when  the  sud- 
den illness  of  Lord  Monmouth  again  delayed 
us  ;  and  as  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  which 
would  require  care  and  attendance  for  some 
time,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  determined  upon 
remaining  with  him  till  the  end  of  the  spring. 
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I  had  nothing  to  detain  me  on  the  Continent, 
and  thej  anxiously  wished  that  I  should  visit 
Eosabel,  in  Cumberland,  and  stay  with  her  if 
possible,  until  their  own  arrival.  Her  letters 
had  informed  us  that  her  confinement  would 
take  place  in  July,  and  her  mother  was  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  that  I  should  be  with  her 
till  she  was  able  herself  to  visit  her.  I  ac- 
cordingly sailed  for  England,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  Glenwithen,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Ashley,  in  Cumberland. 

How  warmly  was  I  welcomed  by  the  sweet 
Rosabel  !  and  with  what  delight  did  I  once 
more  embrace  her !  She  appeared  to  me,  if 
possible,  more  lovely  than  ever ;  yet,  after  the 
first  glow,  which  my  arrival  had  called  to 
her  cheek,  had  a  little  subsided,  I  saw  with 
grief  that  she  appeared  in  a  very  delicate  state 
of  health,  and  extremely  weak.  These  symp- 
toms I  endeavoured  to  attribute  to  her  ap- 
proaching confinement ;  yet  I  could  not  check 

the  fears  which  I  felt  on  her  account.    I  re- 
st 5 
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mained  with  her  for  several  months  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  she  ob- 
tained from  me  a  promise  that  I  would  not 
leave  Glenwithen  until  after  her  confine- 
ment should  have  taken  place  :  it  would  in- 
deed have  grieved  me  to  quit  it  as  I  thought 
that  Rosabel  required  all  mj  care. 

I  passed  a  very  happy  time  at  Glenwithen 
during  the  first  months  of  my  stay  there,  as 
my  fears  for  the  health  of  Rosabel  gave  way 
before  her  cheerful  spirits  and  happy  looks; 
and  I  looked  forward  to  the  entire  recovery 
of  her  former  strength  after  her  confinement 
was  over. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  beauties  of  Glen- 
withen, or  the  happiness  that  dwelt  beneath 
its  lowly  roof?  Never  did  the  sweet  Rosabel 
appear  to  such  advantage  as  now  :  how  unos- 
tentatiously did  she  fulfil  all  the  new  duties 
and  cares  which  had  devolved  upon  her !  What 
a  charm  did  she  spread  through  the  whole  of 
her  little  establishment  by  the  graceful  order 
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which    marked    her    every   arrangement,   the 
smallest  part  of  which  she  considered  not  as 
being   beneath  her  own  superintending   care. 
Not  amid  all  the  splendour  which  surrounded 
her  at  Wheatlej  did  she  appear  so  attractive 
as  when  filling  so  sweetly  the  station  in  which 
she  had  chosen  to   find  her   happiness  ;  and 
never  for  an  instant  did  a  word  or  an  action 
proclaim  that  she  cherished  a  regret  for  the 
exalted  one  she  had  quitted.     She  cultivated 
as  assiduously  as  formerly  the  talents  in  which 
she  so  much  excelled,  and  which  now  seemed 
more  than  ever  prized  by  herself,  as  they  added 
so  great  a  charm  to  the   retired  life  of  Mr. 
Ashley. 

Never  did  I  behold  so  perfect  a  union  as 
that  which  subsisted  between  these  two  beings, 
so  formed  for  each  other  in  every  respect ! 
Their  love  had  felt  not  the  withering  effects 
of  time.  Ah  !  no.  A  firmer,  a  more  devoted 
afiection,  as  the  fuller  consciousness  of  each 
other's  worth  had  been  developed,  were  all 
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the  effects  which  it  had  over  theirs.     All  its 
bloom,  all  its  romance  even,  were  still  upon 
it  in   all   the   first  freshness.      Their  union, 
indeed,  more  than  realized  that  exquisite  pic- 
ture of  human  happiness,  so  beautifully  drawn 
by  Thomson — and  who  is  there  who  cannot 
recall  those  sweet  lines  to  his  memory?    It 
was,  indeed,  "  harmony  itself  attuning  all  their 
passions  into  love."     All  they  asked  of  happi- 
ness was  found  in  their  own  immediate  circle. 
"  What  was  the  world  to  them,  its  pomp,  its 
pleasure,  and  its  nonsense  all '?  "      It  was  by 
them  unthought    of  :    their   own   world   was 
around  them.    In  "  one  fate,  then,  their  hearts, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  ■"  were  blended. 
What  more  could  they  ask  or  wish  ?     Nothing. 
They  possessed  each  other,  and  fulfilled  to  the 
utmost  every  duty  to  which  they  were  called. 
Their  wishes   were   bounded,    and,   therefore, 
they  had  none  ungratified.     A   lovely  home 
—  a  romantic  country  — 
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"  An  elegant  sufficiency,  content, 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 
Ease  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life. 
Progressive  virtue  and  approving  heaven  !  " 

All  these  were  theirs.  They  had,  too,  that 
dearest  hope  which  can  bless  the  human  breast 
in  an  affection  such  as  theirs  —  the  hope  of 
becoming  parents.  This  hope  was  cherished 
bj  them  both,  as  the  most  precious,  the  most 
invaluable  that  could  be  held  out  to  them 
on  earth. 

How  often  would  the  sweet  Rosabel,  with 
tears  of  gratitude  to  heaven  for  her  happy  lot, 
tell  me  she  blessed  the  hour  that  first  beheld 
her  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ashley.  Her  exalted  opi- 
nion of  him  had,  she  would  say,  been  more 
than  realized  :  while  his  almost  adoration  of 
herself,  his  tender  and  constant  solicitude  for 
her  happiness  ;  his  noble  feelings,  cultivated 
mind,  and  perfection  of  character,  made  her 
at  once  look  upon  him  with  an  affection  and 
a  pride,  to  which  no  language  can  do  justice. 

"  He  was  the  sunshine  of  her  soul  ;  and  like 
A  flower,  she  lived  and  flourished  in  his  light." 
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And  who  shall  speak  the  grateful,  the  deep- 
devoted  tenderness  with  which  hers  was  re- 
paid  1  Those  only  who  have  known  them  in 
their  sweet  and  happy  home  can  form  an  idea 
of  it. 

Glenwithen  was,  indeed,  a  sweet  and  happy 
home,    and   worthy   of   the   love  which   em- 
bellished it.    The  house  was  a  low,  irregular 
white   building,    partly   thatched   and   partly 
slated;  but  its  very  irregularity  gave   it  an 
appearance  of  the  picturesque  :    a  trellis  ran 
around  the  front  and  one  end,  —  this  trellis, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  walls,  were  covered 
with  climbing  plants,  clustering  in  rich  luxu- 
riance, and  shedding  their  fragrance  into  every 
room  and  to  the  very  air  around.     A  lofty  hill 
crowned  with  wood  sheltered   the  house  be- 
hind ;  on  one  side,  and  on  smooth  turf,  grew 
in  stately  pride  the  most  superb  oaks  I  had 
ever    beheld :    on  the   other  were    scattered 
groups   of  flower-beds,    over   a   sloping  lawn 
embosomed  in  flowering  shrubs  and  dark  ever- 
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greens.  At  the  bottom  of  this  lawn  a  little 
streamlet  wound  its  waj  beneath  a  double  row 
of  lime  trees,  whose  luxuriant  branches  dropped 
their  fragrant  flowers  into  its  clear  waters, 
which  murmured  over  fragments  of  stone, 
making  a  sweet  music  of  their  own, — 

"  And  feathering  with  their  diamond  spray 
The  ivy-leaves  which  crossed  their  way." 

The  opposite  bank  of  this  stream,  over 
which  was  built  a  rustic  bridge,  had  been 
planted  with  hardy  shrubs  and  flowers ;  a 
closely  shaven  turf-path  wound  along  its  base, 
while  a  broken,  picturesque-looking  rock,  man- 
tled with  fox-glove  and  lichens  crowned  its 
summit.  The  country  which  surrounded  Glen- 
withen  was  romantic  and  beautiful  beyond 
description  \  cloud-capped  mountains,  breezy 
commons,  valleys  of  rich  wood,  beautifully 
broken  into  every  variety  the  eye  of  a  painter 
could  desire ;  broad  silvery  lakes  dotted  with 
islands ;  lonely  glens  ;  every  beauty  that  could 
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contribute  towards  the  most  romantic  scenery, 
— all  lay  in  profusion  around  Glenwithen. 

^or  was  the  interior  of  its  sweet,  retired 
little  mansion,  unworthy  of  the  beauties  in 
which  it  was  embosomed  ;  the  taste  of  Rosabel 
had  embellished  it,  and — 

"  Like  light  through  summer  foliage  stealing," 

that  taste  had  blended  into  harmony  and  mel- 
lowness all  that  it  had  touched.  A  low  vesti- 
bule, with  stands  of  flowers,  led  into  the 
morning  apartment  of  Rosabel,  which  opened 
with  French  windows  to  the  lawn  and  flower- 
garden,  and  to  a  small  conservatory,  which  was 
her  peculiar  care  and  delight,  and  which  had 
been  built  for  her  by  her  afiectionate  father, 
who  knew  her  fondness  for  flowers  ;  an  alcove, 
or  recess,  at  one  end  of  the  room,  contained 
her  musical  instruments,  her  drawing  and 
work-tables.  The  ornaments  of  this  apart- 
ment were  appropriate  and  few  ;  some  marble 
busts   placed   on  the  bookstands,  and   a  few 
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alabaster  vases  with  stands  of  flowers,  com- 
prised their  chief  part.  What  delightful  hours 
have  I  passed  in  that  sweet  apartment,  as, 
working  or  drawing  near  the  windows,  Rosabel 
and  I  have  sat  listening  to  Mr.  Ashley,  who 
would  frequently  read  aloud  to  us ;  and,  as  a 
pause  occurred,  how  sweetly  did  the  soothing 
note  of  the  stock-dove,  or  the  soft  breathing  of 
the  iEolian  harp,  come  to  our  ear  !  What  a 
repose  there  appeared  to  be  in  the  lovely 
landscape  without — in  the  harmony  within ! 

Rosabel  was  not  able  to  walk  much,  but  she 
had  a  pony-carriage,  in  which  she  made  daily 
excursions  among  the  beautiful  scenery  around 
Glenwithen.  In  this  way  she  would  visit  the 
neighbouring  poor,  and  attend  to  all  their 
wants  with  the  most  persevering  attention ; 
never  did  she  neglect  this,  which  she  con- 
sidered as  one  of  her  chief  duties,  and  readily 
and  sweetly  did  she  fulfil  it,  and  fervent  and 
sincere  were  the  blessings  which  were  called 
down  upon  her  meek  angelic  head.    The  in- 
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come  of  Mr.  Ashley  was  limited,  but  it  was 
the  great  delight  of  the  fond  and  indulgent 
father  of  Rosabel,  to  supply  her  with  the 
means  of  performing  those  charities,  which, 
from  her  childhood,  had  been  her  peculiar 
pleasure  and  employment. 

The  poor  around  Glenwithen  were,  on  her 
arrival,  in  a  most  wretched  and  neglected 
state  ;  but,  by  the  perseverance  and  personal 
exertions  of  Mr.  Ashley  and  Rosabel,  they 
were  completely  reformed  from  their  late 
miserable  inanity.  Their  exertion,  their  am- 
bition of  approbation  was  aroused  ;  those  who 
would  help  themselves  were  liberally  assisted, 
and,  from  being  the  most  neglected  and 
wretched  of  villages,  Glenwithen  was  already 
becoming  one  of  the  neatest  and  happiest. 
Every  little  white  cottage  was  in  perfect  order, 
and  with  its  small  well-cropped  garden  in 
front ;  all  the  children  were  cleanly  dressed 
and  constant  in  their  attendance  at  the  school 
which  Mr.  Ashley  had  established :  the  public- 
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house  was  deserted,  and  the  late  empty  church 
was  filled  every  Sunday  with  attentive  and 
happy  rustics. 

What  exquisite  pleasure  was  it  to  Rosabel 
and  to  Mr.  Ashley,  to  witness  the  success  of 
their  exertions !  and  how  beloved  and  how 
blessed  they  were  by  all  around  them  1 

I  would  willingly  linger  on  these  days  of 
happiness,  but,  alas!  they  speedily  fled, — my 
little  sketch  is  nearly  concluded,  and  mourn- 
ful, though  brief,  is  the  task  of  depicting  its 
sad  close. 

Lovely,  lamented  Rosabel !  was  thy  beauti- 
ful, thy  virtuous  career  to  be  so  soon  cut 
short  ?  In  all  thy  youthful  bloom  wert  thou 
to  be  consigned  to  earth  ?     Oh, 

"  Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  beloved,  less  angelic  head  ? " 

Alas  !  no — her  days  were  numbered. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Thg  time  for  the  confinement  of  Lady 
Rosabel  Ashley  was  now  very  near,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Strafford 
was  expected  almost  daily.  One  morning  I 
had  observed  the  spirits  of  Rosabel  to  be  very 
low,  and  several  times  when  she  thought  I  had 
not  observed  her,  I  saw  her  eyes  fixed  upon  me, 
and  filled  with  tears.  Mr.  Ashley  had  left  us 
for  a  day  on  business,  in  a  town  at  some  distance, 
and  I  thought  that  his  absence,  added  to  the  an- 
ticipation of  her  approaching  confinement,  had 
depressed  the  spirits  of  Rosabel.  I  was  called 
away  to  answer  a  letter,  and  wishing  her  not  to 
remain  long  alone,  I  hastened  to  rejoin  her  ;  she 
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had  quitted  the  morniDg  apartment,  and  I  found 
her  in  her  dressing-room,  and  employed  in 
decorating  the  little  cradle,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  expected  infant.  On  my 
entrance  she  relinquished  her  employment,  and 
seating  herself  beside  me  on  a  couch,  she  burst 
into  tears.  Much  alarmed,  I  pressed  her  to  tell 
me  what  had  thus  affected  her ;  she  answered 
that  her  spirits  were  low,  and  that  she  felt 
weak  and  unwell ;  but  more  I  could  not  draw 
from  her.  She  promised  to  endeavour  to  com- 
pose herself,  and  tenderly  embracing  and 
thanking  me  again  and  again  for  all  the  kind- 
ness she  said  I  had  ever  shown  her,  she 
left  me. 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  day  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Strafford  arrived ;  Rosabel  was 
greatly  agitated  at  the  meeting,  which  at  the 
time  rather  surprised  me  ;  she  wept  bitterly 
as  her  father  embraced  her,  and  would  scarcely 
quit  him  ;  she  repeated  that  she  never  could 
sufficiently  thank  him  for  all  the  tenderness 
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he  had  shown  to  her.  No  child  was  ever 
more  devotedly  attached  to  a  father  than 
Eosabel  was  to  hers,  and  as  she  knew  how 
much  he  had  sacrificed  his  wishes  to  her  hap- 
piness, she  felt  that  she  never  could  be  suf- 
ficiently grateful  to  him. 

From  this  day  to  that  on  which  her  con- 
finement took  place,  I  could  observe  that  she 
was  continually  struggling  in  order  to  appear 
cheerful ;   yet  when  she  thought  observation 
was    withdrawn   from   her,  I  frequently  wit- 
nessed her  dejection.     Tears  would  rush  to  her 
eyes  as  the  kind  words  of  her  friends  met 
her  ear ;  and  I  have  marked  her,  as  Mr.  Ash- 
ley spoke   to  her,  or  evinced   his   solicitude 
for  her  health,  turn  suddenly  pale,  and  almost 
shudder,  and  even  frequently  quit  the  room. 
She  appeared  uneasy  if  he  left  her  even  for  a 
few  hours  ;  he  consequently  devoted  almost  his 
whole  time  to  her ;  indeed,  we  were  all  con- 
stantly with  her,  and  earnest  in  using  every 
endeavour  in  our  power  to  keep  up  her  spirits, 
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the  dejection  of  which  we  attributed  to  the 
fear  of  her  approaching  confinement  alone. 
•  The  sad  day  at  length  arrived,  and  after 
very  protracted  suffering,  Lady  Rosabel  be- 
came the  mother  of  a  little  girl.  She  was 
greatly  exhausted,  and  slept  for  several  hours 
afterwards;  she  awoke  tolerably  composed, 
but  so  extremely  weak,  that  with  agony  un- 
utterable we  saw  that  she  was  sinking  fast. 

On  her  awaking,  we  all  assembled  around 
her  at  her  own  earnest  request ;  she  was 
propped  up  by  pillows,  and  the  shadow  of 
death  was  already  upon  her  lovely  brow ;  her 
little  infant,  fair  and  beautiful,  was  sleeping 
beside  her.  She  would  embrace  us  all  sepa- 
rately— her  father,  mother,  and  myself;  she 
fervently  blessed  and  thanked  us  for  all  that 
we  had  done  for  her  ;  then  calling  Mr.  Ashley 
to  her,  she  said  in  a  faint  and  sinking  voice, — 

"  Do  not  leave  me,  my  beloved ;  it  is  in 
your  arms  that  I  must  die  ;  I  have  long  known 
this  would  be  my  last  hour  ;  as  long  as  pos- 
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sible  I  have  spared  you  the  knowledge  that  I 
should  not  survive  it.  My  dying  request  is, 
that  you  will  not  sink  beneath  this  blow ;  bow 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  live  for  the  sake  of  your 
child.  I  have  written  letters  to  each  of  you  ; 
they  will  explain  what  I  cannot  now  find 
strength  to  do " 

Her  voice  sank  ;  she  cast  one  lingering  look 
of  love  on  her  sleeping  infant,  and  then  turn- 
ing towards  us,  she  said,  as  she  folded  her 
dying  arms  around  Mr.  Ashley, —    y  _. 

"  Oh  !  watch  over  and  console  her-,"  and 
laying  her  head  gently  on  his  shoulder,  she 
expired  without  a  struggle. 

Her  letter  to  Mr.  Ashley  was  dated  a  few 
days  before  her  death,  and  was  as  follows  : — 

"  My  voice,  my  beloved,  now  speaks  to  you 
as  from  the  grave,  and  solemnly  and  earnestly 
conjures  you  to  bear  the  grief  of  my  death  as 
it  becomes  a  Christian  to  bow  to  what  is  the 
inevitable  decree  of  Heaven.     Recollect  how 
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happj  we  have  been  ;  how  much  more  so  than 
ever  falls  to  the  lot  of  almost  any  human 
being,  and  repine  not  that  our  turn  for  sorrow 
is  at  length  arrived.  Oh !  bear  it  for  my 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  child  I  shall 
leave  you.  That  it  may  survive  me  is  now  my 
most  earnest  hope  ;  it  will  be  the  tie  to  bind 
you  to  life ;  you  will  not  desert  it — for  its 
own  helplessness  and  for  the  sake  of  its  mo- 
ther, —  you  will  not.  I  have  long  known  I 
should  not  survive  its  birth.  The  first  sepa- 
ration from  you,  which  I  then  thought  was  for 
ever,  struck  the  blow — the  springs  of  life  were 
poisoned  from  that  hour  ;  and  although  I  ap- 
peared to  revive  beneath  the  sunshine  of  our 
happy  love,  I  knew  that  I  was  in  a  confirmed 
decline,  and  that,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
the  situation  I  was  in,  my  life  was  only  pro- 
longed till  I  had  bestowed  it  on  my  child. 
All  this  I  feared,  and  its  confirmation  I  dis- 
covered in  Dr.  ^N" .     I  earnestly  entreated 

him  to  tell  me  if  my  fears  were  well  founded, 
VOL.    n.  N 
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and  too  plainly  by  his  countenance  and  his 
grief  I  knew  that  they  were.  I  made  it  my 
earnest  request  that  he  would  not  mention 
them  to  my  family,  and  from  that  hour  my 
resolution  was  taken  ;  a  supernatural  strength 
seemed  given  to  me,  and  I  was  enabled  to  keep 
the  fatal  truth  from  all  those  who  so  fondly 
loved  me.  I  wished  not  to  blight  their  hours 
of  happiness,  and  I  was  even  allowed  to  enjoy 
with  thankfulness  the  few  which  I  was  per- 
mitted yet  to  live. 

"  I  felt  justified  in  deceiving  you  thus — 
even  you,  my  beloved  husband.  I  knew  that 
no  preparation  could  soften  to  you  the  blow 
of  my  death  ;  equally  heavy  would  it  fall 
under  whatever  circumstances,  or  at  what- 
ever time  it  should  take  place.  Why,  then, 
should  I  embitter  the  few  months  which  pre- 
ceded it '?  Were  we  not  happy  then '?  Oh  ! 
most  happy !  Yes !  even  /  was  happy ;  I 
knew  how  quickly  they  would  pass,  and  how 
certain  was  the  death  which  should  terminate 
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them.  I  knew  there  was  not  one  hope  that 
I  should  be  spared,  and  jet  with  a  strength  of 
mind  for  which  I  cannot  account,  unless  it 
arose  from  the  fervent  desire  I  had  for  your 
happiness,  I  could  enjoy  with  thankfulness  the 
exquisite,  though  short-lived,  moments  which 
were  vouchsafed  to  me. 

"  Oh !  weep  not  for  me  that  my  career  is 
thus  early  closed  ;  it  is  your  lessons,  my  be- 
loved, which  have  taught  me  resignation  to  the 
decrees  of  Providence ;  had  I  lived  longer,  I 
might  have  known  sorrows  which  I  could  ill 
have  borne  ;  I  might  have  lived  to  mourn  over 
you,  and  sunk  in  bitterness  and  in  repining ! 
Alas !  I  am  weak  now,  and  frequently  in  look- 
ing on  you  my  firmness  forsakes  me.  My  very 
soul  is  wrung  to  know  that  I  must  part  from 
you,  and  that  I  shall  not  live  for  that  dearest 
blessing,  next  to  your  love,  which  earth  can  give 
— that  of  holding  your  living  child  in  my  arms. 
But  I  have  had  more  than  my  share  of  happi- 
ness ;  into  a  few  short  months  a  greater  por- 
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tion  has  been  compressed  than  generally  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  longest  life. 

"  May  every  blessing  be  upon  you  for  this 
happiness,  for  the  love  which  you  have  ever 
shown  to  me !  and  let  it  be  your  consolation 
that  no  action,  word,  or  look  of  yours  has  ever 
given  to  me  aught  than  pleasure.  I  have  in- 
deed been  most  blessed  in  your  love,  and  no 
language  of  mine  can  convey  the  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  and  of  tenderness  with  which  my 
last  thoughts  will  be  turned  to  one  who  has 
been  my  all  on  earth,  and  is  now  my  hope  in 
Heaven. 

"  Were  my  life  to  be  passed  over  again — 
again  would  I  choose  the  blessing  of  your  love, 
during  the  few  short  months  it  has  been  mine, 
with  this  early  death  to  close  them,  before — 
oh !  how  far  before — all  that  the  world  could 
offer  to  me  without  it.  How  can  I  speak 
farewell — and  to  you,  who  have  been  to  me 
more  than  life  or  light ! 

"  My  last  blessing  is  on  you,  my  beloved. 
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Oh !  dear  in  death  as  in  life,  mj  last  thought 
will  be  upon  jou  ;  mj  last  hope  will  be,  that 
we  may  meet  hereafter." 

This  letter,  enclosing  a  long  bright  tress  of 
hair,  was  worn  next  the  heart  of  Mr.  Ashley 
until  his  death,  nor  was  it  even  then  removed 
from  it. 

Her  letters  to  her  parents  and  to  myself 
were  filled  with  the  most  fervent  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  of  love  towards  us,  and  with 
earnest  entreaties,  that  we  would  transfer  the 
aflPection  we  had  borne  to  herself  to  her  hus- 
band and  to  her  child.  She  implored  the  Duke 
not  to  leave  Mr.  Ashley  in  solitude,  but  to 
induce  him  to  quit  Glenwithen,  for  Wheatley, 
as  soon  as  possible.  She  sent  many  affec- 
tionate remembrances  to  her  absent  brothers, 
and  made  it  her  last  request,  that  we  should 
exert  our  fortitude  in  bearing  her  loss. 
«  *  *  * 

We  consigned  her  lovely  remains  to  the 
tomb,  and  almost  broken-hearted,  we  remained 
at  Glenwithen,  for  many  weeks,  watching  by 
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the  sick-bed  of  Mr.  Ashley ;  his  despair  had 
been  dreadful ;  night  nor  day  had  he  quitted 
her  death-bed,  until  the  grave  had  closed  over 
her.  It  was  then  that  his  reason  forsook  him, 
and  a  violent  fever  left  us  but  little  hope  of 
his  life  :  but  his  sorrows  were  not  yet  to  close  ; 
he  partially  recovered,  and  accompanied  us  to 
Wheatley  Abbey.  His  struggles  for  fortitude 
were  ineffectual,  his  constitution  was  com- 
pletely undermined,  and  eight  months  after  his 
sad  loss,  he  expired.  His  remains  were  con- 
veyed to  Glenwithen,  and  placed  in  the  same 
tomb  which  enclosed  those  of  Eosabel. 

Their  sweet  orphan  babe  was  now  the  only 
solace  to  the  misery  which  reigned  in  the  once 
gay  and  happy  halls  of  Wheatley  ;  it  blos- 
somed in  beauty  and  in  health,  lovely  as  the 
sweet  blighted  stem  from  which  it  had  sprung, 
received  the  beloved  name  of  Rosabel,  and  was 
cherished  with  an  unspeakable  tenderness,  for 
its  own  endearing  infantine  graces ;  but,  oh ! 
how  much  more  for  her  dear  sake,  who  had 
bequeathed  it  to  our  care  ! 
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There  are  too  many  spirits  who  cannot  find 
enjoyment  in  tranquillity,  but  require  excite- 
ment, and  one  all-engrossing  object,  in  order  to 
call  forth  their  capability  of  it.  They  see 
only  a  dreary  repose  in  the  quiet  shades  of 
evening,  but  are  aroused  to  admirqjjtion  by  the 
flash  of  the  summer  lightning,  forgetting  that 
its  brilliance  is  but  momentary,  and  that 
when  it  has  passed,  it  leaves  the  landscape 
still  darker  than  before.  Of  this  class,  was 
Cecilia  Yere  ;  she  lived  but  in  excitement,  her 
whole  study  appeared  to  be  to  escape  from  the 
common-place  paths  of  life  into  those  which 
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were  decked  with  flowers  bj  her  own  romantic 
imagination.  Her  ambition  was,  however,  so 
great  that  these  paths,  in  all  her  daj-dreams, 
were  invariably  terminated  by  a  coronet, 
wealth,  and  distinction.  "With  naturally  warm 
feelings  and  a  sweet  temper,  she  was  yet 
selfish  and  capricious  in  the  extreme,  owing  to 
the  unlimited  indulgence  of  her  father,  and 
the  adulation  of  the  circle  in  which  she  lived. 
She  was  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  General 
Vere,  who  was,  in  Cecilia's  early  childhood, 
appointed  to  a  high  official  station  in  India  ; 
his  wife  had  died  a  few  years  after  his  depar- 
ture from  England,  and  from  the  time  of  her 
death,  Cecilia  had  been  allowed  an  unlimited 
sway  over  the  household  of  her  fond  and  weak 
father  ;  every  wish  and  every  whim  she  could 
form  were  attended  to,  until  her  amiable 
qualities  were  obscured,  and  she  became  vain, 
self-willed,  and  possessed  with  the  idea  that 
every  thing  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  lightest 
of  her  wishes.     She  had  been  so  entirely  unac- 
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customed  to  contradiction,  that  clouds  had  as 
yet  seldom  obscured  the  sunshine  of  her  tem- 
per, and  as  she  possessed  a  kind  of  reckless 
generosity,  when  her  feelings  were  touched, 
she  was  not  unbeloved  in  the  circle  of  which 
she  was  the  presiding  planet.  Of  a  striking 
and  exquisite  beauty,  and  with  fascinating 
manners,  Cecilia  was,  when  she  grew  up, 
"flattered,  followed,  sought  and  sued,"  until 
she  learnt  to  believe  herself  almost  of  a 
different  order  of  beings  from  those  around 
her.  Her  misjudging  father,  whose  idol  she 
was,  nourished  her  vanity,  and  frequently 
declared  before  her,  that  the  most  distin- 
guished nobleman  in  England  would  be 
honoured  by  the  hand  of  his  beautiful  Cecilia. 
It  thus  became,  by  degrees,  established  in  her 
mind,  as  well  as  in  his  own,  that  she  never 
could  make  any  but  the  most  splendid  alliance. 
When  Cecilia  had  attained  her  eighteenth 
year,  the  declining  health  of  the  General, 
added  to  his  wish  of  introducing  his  daughter 
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in  England,  and  making  her  known  to  the 
various  branches  of  his  distinguished  family, 
induced  him  to  solicit  that  he  might  be 
recalled  from  his  appointment.  Every  thing 
being,  at  length,  arranged  according  to  his 
wish,  he  prepared,  in  the  year  1804,  to 
embark  with  his  daughter  and  their  suite, 
on  board  the  ,  then  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Broadhurst,  in  order  to 
return  to  his  native  country. 

It  was  not  without  regret  that  Cecilia 
thought  of  bidding  adieu  to  the  splendid 
palaces  and  spicy  shores  of  India,  which  had 
been  her  home  since  her  earliest  recollection  ; 
and  yet  that  regret  was  softened  by  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  happy  years  which  she  hoped 
awaited  her  in  England.  She  dwelt  in  fancy 
on  the  admiration  she  should  excite,  and  on 
the  legion  of  lovers  she  expected  to  behold  at 
her  feet,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  rejected  for 
one  favoured  swain,  who  was  to  combine  all 
of  wealth,  birth,  and  rank,  with  every  one  of 
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the  qualifications  of  the  admirable  Crichton. 
Until  this  desirable  end  was  attained,  Cecilia 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  endure  her  long  and 
tedious  voyage  as  best  she  might  :  patience 
was  not,  however,  her  peculiar  virtue,  and  the 
prospect  was  anything  but  a  cheering  one. 
Books,  musical  instruments,  every  material  for 
amusement  were  collected  around  her  in  pro- 
fusion, still  they  could  only  employ  her  a 
part  of  every  day  during  the  many  dreary 
months  she  should  be  imprisoned  in  the  ship. 
Mrs.  Mellish,  the  lady  who  had  been  her 
governess,  and  who  was  retained  in  the  capacity 
of  chaperone,  was  hopelessly  dull  and  slow, 
entered  into  none  of  Cecilia's  romantic  feel- 
ings, and  could  be  no  companion  to  her :  many 
hours  of  unavoidable  ennui  were  therefore  an- 
ticipated ;  and  the  tears  Cecilia  shed  as  she 
waved  her  last  adieu  to  the  friends  who  had 
accompanied  her  to  the  boat,  flowed  unchecked 
by  any  prospect  of  enjoyment  during  her 
voyage.     On  reaching  the  ship.  General  Yere 
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and  his  daughter  were  received  in  due  form, 
and  Captain  Broadhurst,  with  whom  the  Gene- 
ral was  already  acquainted,  was  presented  to 
Cecilia,  who  in  spite  of  the  lowness  of  spirits 
with  which  she  had  embarked,  was  aroused  to 
some  degree  of  interest  by  the  charm  of  man- 
ners and  prepossessing  appearance  which  could 
not  fail  to  make  a  favourable  impression 
where  Captain  Broadhurst  was  first  known. 
This  interest  was  not  lessened  in  j^ecilia  by 
observing  the  great  admiration  she  herself  ex- 
cited ;  and  before  much  time  had  elapsed,  his 
presence  and  conversation  were  decidedly  that 
which  afforded  her  the  chief  pleasure  of  every 
day.  Captain  Broadhurst  was  frank,  intelligent, 
and  well  informed ;  he  had  great  warmth  of 
feeling  and  an  enthusiasm  in  all  his  pursuits 
as  well  as  in  his  profession  ; — his  was,  indeed, 
a  noble  and  manly  character — brave,  generous, 
and  unsuspicious — firm  of  purpose,  and  open 
as  the  sun ;  without  a  taint  of  selfishness,  his 
whole   existence   was    for    the    happiness    of 
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others.  He  was  the  soul  of  honour,  and  only 
known  to  be  beloved — and,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-three  in  him  were  united  all  the 
best  qualities,  real  and  imaginary,  that  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  character  of  the  British 
sailor  ;  and  they  were  all  expressed  in  his  open 
countenance,  which,  without  regularity  of  fea- 
tures or  pretensions  to  the  term  of  handsome, 
never  failed  to  excite  interest ;  while  his  fine 
figure  andffank  and  lofty  bearing  gave  him 
immediate  distinction  among  whatever  num- 
bers, or  in  whatever  circle  he  appeared. 

In  the  confinement  of  a  voyage  the  society 
of  Captain  Broadhurst  was  the  greatest  solace 
to  Cecilia ;  and  she  felt  that  hers  was  as  much 
prized  by  him.  It  was  evident  that  he  took 
the  greatest  interest  in  it,  and  passed  with  her 
every  moment  he  could  spare  from  his  neces- 
sary duties — it  seemed  as  if  each  of  their 
minds  could  unfold  to  the  other.  They  were 
both  fond  of  literature  ;  their  taste  in  poetry 
was  much  alike,  and  Cecilia  could  now  express 
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the  enthusiasm  she  felt  when  the  magnificence 
of  the  ocean  and  the  heavens  aroused  it  within 
her. 

"  Oh  !  what  a  relief  it  is  to  me,"  she  would 
exclaim,  "  to  speak  and  be  understood.  I  quote 
Lord  Byron  to  Mrs.  Mellish  in  vain  ;  she 
cannot  see  why  the  ocean  should  be  compared 
to  a  steed,  nor  why  the  sails  should  be  like 
wild  swans  in  their  flight  :  it  is  very  fortunate 
for  me  that  you  are  not  equally  dull  and 
unpoetical.'^ 

The  undisguised  pleasure  which  Cecilia  took 
in  his  conversation,  added  daily  fresh  interest 
to  the  great  admiration  that  Captain  Broad- 
hurst  already  felt  for  her.  Her  extreme 
beauty,  cultivated  mind,  and  sweetness  of  man- 
ner, combined  with  it  to  awaken  in  his  bosom 
the  most  fervent  and  tender  afiection  towards 
her.  He  had  never  loved  before  ;  and,  in  all 
its  freshness  and  sincerity,  his  noble  heart  was 
now  entirely  hers  ; — an  offering  of  priceless 
value  to  one  who  knew  and  could  appreciate 
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its  full  worth.  Alas !  Cecilia  had  much  to 
learn  ere  such  knowledge  should  be  hers  !  It 
has  been  said  she  was  selfish  and  capricious : 
and  to  how  large  a  train  of  faults,  nay  sins  and 
evils  without  end,  may  not  these  be  the  pre- 
cursors !  What  is  "  begun  in  folly,"  is  ge- 
nerally "  closed  in  tears."" 

For  the  idle  desire  of  escaping  ennui,  for  her 
own  selfish  gratification,  Cecilia  had  thought 
that  if  Captain  Broadhurst  were  to  fall  in  love 
with  her,  it  might  be  a  pleasing  diversification 
to  the  monotony  of  a  long  voyage.  She  looked 
not  far  towards  consequences ;  for  herself  she 
feared  none.  Should  he  propose  to  her,  she 
never  could  accept  him.  Oh  !  no  ;  he  was 
poor,  of  no  distinguished  family ;  it  was  an 
utter  impossibility  that  she  should  ever  marry 
him ;  she  was  quite  sure  she  never  should  fall 
in  love  with  him — she  was  determined  she 
would  not  do  so  ; — and,  if  he  became  attached 
to  her,  he  would  soon  recover  it.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  few 
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men  broke  their  hearts  for  love ;  besides,  she 
knew  not  but  he  might  be  proof  against  her — 
he  might  be  engaged  elsewhere,  and  why 
should  she  fear  consequences  for  him  which 
might  never  occur  ? 

In  folly,  and  partly  in  heedlessness,  and 
from  want  of  taking  a  full  view  of  proba- 
bilities, Cecilia  then  followed  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  was  culpable  and  dishonourable  in 
the  extreme.  She  saw  a  heart  devoted  to  her 
— its  attachment  daily  becoming  stronger  : — 
this  attachment  she  had  no  thought  of  return- 
ing ;  nay,  she  had  determined  to  steel  her 
heart  against  it,  and  yet  she  allowed  Captain 
Broadhurst  to  proceed  in  those  attentions  to 
which  he  could  not  believe  her  blind  ;  and, 
when  a  word  or  a  look  might  have  repressed 
them  in  the  beginning  of  his  attachment. 

Cecilia  passed  almost  every  evening  on  deck, 
when  the  sultriness  of  the  weather  led  her  to 
seek  its  refreshing  breezes,  and  these  hours 
were  to  Captain  Broadhurst  the  most  delightful 
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he  had  ever  known  :  it  was  to  him  an  inex- 
pressible pleasure  to  be  seated  near  her,  and 
to  listen  to  the  rich  tones  of  her  voice,  when 
she  would,  at  his  request,  take  her  guitar,  and 
sing  the  exquisite  and  wild  melodies  of  his 
native  land— of  Scotland  ;  the  country  which 
he  loved  to  enthusiasm,  and  where  her  notes 
would  transport  him  in  fancy  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  where  his  childhood  had  been 
passed.  He  would  gaze  on  her  as  the  soft 
shadows  of  evening  threw  a  romantic  charm 
around  her,  while  the  setting  sun  poured  his 
rich  flood  of  gold  upon  the  waveless  ocean, 
when  all  Nature  appeared  at  holy  peace :  the 
soft  rippling  of  the  water  against  the  keel  was 
almost  the  only  sound  to  "  break  the  still 
silence  of  the  deep  serene,"  save  the  sweet 
voice  to  which  he  listened,  and  which  har- 
monized so  completely  with  the  repose  of  that 
hour.  How  enchanting  did  Cecilia  then  appear 
to  him  !  Her  light  and  graceful  figure — her 
rich  hair  clustering  about  her  beautiful  brow — 
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her  dark  blue  eyes  shaded  with  their  long 
silken  lashes — and  those  sweet  tones  which  she 
poured  forth  as  if  from  the  heart,  so  full  were 
they  of  feeling  and  expression  ! 

Captain  Broadhurst  beheld  her  thus.  He 
saw  that  the  tenderness  which  his  manner  in- 
voluntarily expressed  towards  her  was  not 
repulsed — nay,  he  was  sure  that  her  naturally 
soft  voice  was  still  softer  when  it  addressed 
him.  He  beheld  her  cheek  mantle  and  her  eye 
sparkle  with  pleasure  as  he  approached,  and 
he  believed  himself  beloved. 

What  happiness  appeared  in  store  for  him ! 
— to  be  loved  by  a  creature  so  beautiful,  so  full 
of  feeling  and  cultivation  !  His  day-dreams 
were  all  of  Cecilia,  and  of  a  beautiful  and 
retired  home  on  the  banks  of  his  native  Tweed, 
where  all  of  happiness  that  can  be  known 
below  appeared  to  await  him. 

Months  flew  on,  and  the  party  now  began 
to  anticipate  the  close  of  their  long  but  pros- 
perous voyage,  the  greater  part  with  pleasure. 
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but  Cecilia  and  Captain  Broadhurst  with  re- 
gret, for  to  them  it  had  possessed  a  charm 
they  felt  not  inclined  to  break  by  any  change. 
Time  had  effected  in  Cecilia  that  which  she 
had  most  determined  against;  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  consternation  that  she  found,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  Captain  Broadhurst  was 
much  dearer  to  her  than  she  ever  intended 
he  should  become.  She  had  played  a  dan- 
gerous game,  and  she  resolved  to  recover  her 
former  state  of  mind  :  this  was  no  easy  task ; 
resolutions  were  formed — phrases  selected,  as 
if  to  express  indifference  inadvertently  —  all 
was  in  proper  train  to  show  Captain  Broad- 
hurst her  heart  remained  untouched ;  and 
the  impression  she  nevertheless  could  not  but 
acknowledge  it  had  received,  was  to  be  effaced 
by  constant  occupation  of  the  mind,  and  by 
not  suffering  a  single  thought  to  intrude 
which  could  tend  towards  its  encouragement. 

The  theory   was  very  decided  ;   but  when 
Captain  Broadhurst  appeared,    it    was    inva- 
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riablj  put  to  flight ;  she  saw  him,  she  heard 
him,  she  knew  how  entirely  his  happiness  was 
wrapt  in  her ;  she  felt  for  him  a  tenderness 
that  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  wound 
his  feelings.  Generous,  open,  confiding  as  he 
was,  how  could  she  bear  to  appear  before 
him  in  the  light  she  must  do,  if  the  cruel 
part  she  had  wished  to  play  were  known  to 
him. 

Cecilia  shed  bitter  tears  in  secret  :  to  give 
up  all  her  schemes  of  distinction  which  had 
grown  with  her  growth,  and  strengthened  with 
her  strength,  —  Oh  !  how  could  she  do  it — 
how  submit  to  a  limited  fortune,  a  name 
unknown,  a  retired  life !  And  yet  there 
were  moments  when  her  better  feelings  pre- 
dominated ;  and  as  she  listened  to  Captain 
Broadhurst,  and  while  she  beheld  him  at  her 
side,  she  would  feel  that  his  love  might  com- 
pensate to  her  for  the  loss  of  the  distinction 
she  coveted.  She  now  daily  expected,  yet 
dreaded,  to  hear  him  declare  that  love  which 
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his  manner  had  so  long  expressed  :  her  feel- 
ings were  agitated  and  almost  wretched.  She 
could  not  disguise  from  herself  how  culpable 
she  had  been  ;  she  despised,  she  hated  her 
own  conduct,  and  yet  to  refuse  him  was  the 
decision  she  formed,  or  endeavoured  to  form. 
The  moment  arrived  when  it  was  to  be  put 
to  the  test;  and  as  they  sat  together,  one 
evening,  on  deck,  a  few  hurried  and  passionate 
words  conveyed  to  Cecilia  the  love  of  one  of 
the  truest  and  noblest  of  hearts.  Over- 
whelmed, aifected  with  the  sincerity,  the  ten- 
derness they  expressed,  Cecilia  could  not 
control  her  better  feelings  ;  ambition's  bane- 
ful sway  ceased  under  their  influence ;  she 
felt  that  she  loved  him  ;  she  spoke  not ;  she 
could  not  withdraw  the  hand  he  had  taken, 
and  in  a  moment  she  felt  herself  clasped  to 
his  breast,  and  mutual  vows  had  passed  their 
lips.  It  was  as  a  dream  ;  they  had  scarcely 
passed  five  minutes  together,  when  General 
Yere,   with  several  other  persons,  approached 
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them  ;  the  words  she  had  spoken  could  not 
be  recalled — she  had  betrothed  herself.  She 
could  not  see  and  hear  Captain  Broadhurst 
and  repent  this.  Ah  !  no  ;  she  was  unworthy 
of  him  she  knew,  but  yet  they  should  be 
happy  ;  his  wife  must  be  happy ;  and,  to  do 
her  justice,  Cecilia  resolved  that  no  effort 
should  be  wanting  on  her  part  to  render 
him  equally  so. 

Alas!  she  was  unstable,  vain,  and  ambitious; 
her  warmth  of  feeling  always  proceeded  more 
from  impulse  than  from  the  heart  ;  romantic 
and  worldly-minded,  as  her  humour  predo- 
minated, she  was  "everything  by  turns  and 
nothing  long.''  A  baneful  education,  an  un- 
limited indulgence,  had  spoiled  a  naturally 
ingenuous  mind;  she  was,  indeed,  unworthy 
of  the  heart  that  trusted  her, — of  the  devoted 
and  generous  passion  she  had  excited. 

A  short  time  after  the  arrival  of  General 
Vere  in  England,  Captain  Broadhurst  made 
him  acquainted  with  what  had  passed  between 
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Cecilia  and  himself,  and  solicited  his  consent 
to  their  union.  The  chagrin  of  the  General 
was  evident,  and  his  disappointment  that 
Cecilia  should  thus  have  bestowed  her  affection 
severe ;  his  consent  was  refused  very  decidedly, 
and  Captain  Broadhurst  was  requested  by  him 
to  discontinue  his  visits.  Cecilia  felt  the  loss 
of  his  society  very  bitterly ;  she  grieved  for 
the  distress  of  mind  he  suffered ;  she  believed 
that  she  loved  him,  that  she  could  love  but 
him  alone  ;  and  all  her  power  over  her  weak 
father  was  exerted  to  wring  from  him  a  con- 
sent to  their  union.  She  had  been  entirely 
unaccustomed  to  any  opposition  to  her  will, 
and  the  obstacle  now  opposed  to  it  rendered 
her  more  determined  than  she  might  otherwise 
have  been.  She  refused  to  enter  into  society ; 
to  see  even  the  visitors  her  father  brought  to 
the  house  ;  she  wept  and  encouraged  her  grief, 
until  she  became  really  ill  :  her  father  re- 
lented— Captain  Broadhurst  was  recalled,  and 
their  marriage  decided  upon. 
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About  tliis  time,  tlie  frigate  which  Captain 
Broadhurst  commanded,  was  ordered  to  refit 
for  sea  immediately,  to  take  out  the  Governor 
of  one  of  the  West  India  Islands;  on  his 
return  from  this  service,  Captain  Broadhurst 
had  reason  to  expect  his  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  post-captain ;  it  was  therefore  de- 
cided that  his  marriage  with  Cecilia  should 
take  place  upon  his  return  to  England.  The 
parting  cost  him  a  severe  pang,  although  he 
felt  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  afiection  of 
Cecilia,  who,  on  her  part,  declared  and  felt  at 
the  moment,  that  she  should  not  know  one 
moment  of  enjoyment  till  they  met  again. 

It  was  now  the  commencement  of  the  Lon- 
don season  ;  General  Vere  had  taken  a  house 
in  Berkeley-square,  and  urged  his  daughter  to 
enter  into  all  the  gaieties  around  them. 
Cecilia,  after  the  departure  of  Captain  Broad- 
hurst, felt  little  inclination  to  do  so,  yet,  at 
length,  she  yielded  to  her  father's  wish — was 
presented  at  the  Drawing-room,  and,  under  the 
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auspices  of  her  aunt,  Lady  Yere,  who  was  one 
of  the  presiding  planets  of  the  day,  was  in- 
troduced in  the  circle  of  fashion.  The  ad- 
miration she  excited  was  extreme.  Her  vanity 
was  gratified  in  every  respect — her  head  com- 
pletely turned  by  the  universal  homage  paid  to 
her,  and  by  the  praises  of  Lady  Yere,  who  was 
both  proud  and  overjoyed  at  the  sensation  her 
niece  had  excited.  Cecilia  became  immersed 
in  the  vortex  of  dissipation — its  withering 
power  was  upon  her,  and  the  finishing  stroke 
put  to  a  misjudged  and  pernicious  education. 

Lady  Yere,  a  worldly-minded,  but  very 
clever  woman,  speedily  obtained  an  unbounded 
influence  over  the  mind  of  her  niece,  whom 
she  possessed  the  art  to  mould  completely 
to  her  will.  Cecilia  resisted  contradiction 
and  command,  but  was  very  sensitive  to  satire, 
in  which  Lady  Yere  excelled.  She  had  re- 
solved her  niece  should  make  a  splendid 
alliance,  and  she  employed  reasoning  and 
ridicule,  in  turns  and  unceasingly,  to  induce 
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her  to  break  off  her  engagement  with  Captain 
Broadhurst :  she  ministered  to  her  vanity — 
declared  she  was  throwing  herself  away — 
picked  up  and  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
origin  of  Captain  Broadhurst's  family — did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  she  was  well  assured 
his  father  had  been  a  tradesman — drew  a 
ludicrous,  yet,  to  Cecilia,  a  most  tormenting 
picture  of  her  in  "  a  home  scantily  furnished, 
without  equipages  or  necessary  servants, — 
pinched  in  circumstances, — with  a  large  family 
of  unruly,  uneducated  children,  —  all  her 
beauty,  all  her  talents  hid,  and  herself  lost 
to  the  world."  She  even  hinted  to  her,  what 
had  more  foundation  in  truth,  that  General 
Vere  was  not  so  rich  as  was  supposed,  and 
that  Cecilia  would  be  no  heiress.  She  main- 
tained, also,  that  she  would  be  "  held  excused 
by  all  rational  people,  for  disentangling  herself 
from  so  unsuitable  an  engagement, — and  one, 
too,  formed  so  hastily  in  a  moment  of  ro- 
mantic folly,  and  when  she  was  without  the 
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advice  of  those  who  felt  a  real  interest  in  her 
welfare." 

General  Yere  joined  in  most  of  these  argu- 
ments ;  offered  to  take  the  whole  weight  upon 
himself;  to  write  to  Captain  Broadhurst  to 
tell  him  he  had  withdrawn  his  consent,  and 
had  positively  forbidden  Cecilia  to  think  more 
of  him. 

Time  passed  on  ;  Cecilia  acquired  expensive 
habits,  received  brilliant  proposals  of  mar- 
riage ;  wavered,  listened,  repented  her  engage- 
ments, and,  with  vain  sophistry,  argued  with 
herself,  that  she  never  could  make  Captain 
Broadhurst  happy ;  could  never,  herself,  find 
happiness  in  obscurity  ;  and  that  the  wiser 
way,  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  was  to  tell  him 
so  at  once. 

No  longer  near  her,  his  influence  had  greatly 
diminished  over  her  vain,  restless  and  vacil- 
lating mind.  Absence  is  said  to  lessen,  some- 
times to  extinguish  love,  but  it  is  only  the 
touchstone,  by  which  its  truth  is  tried  ;  and 
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like  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  has  power  alone  to 
shiver  the  spurious  attachment ;  that  which  is 
genuine  comes  forth  the  brighter  from  its 
test. 

The  love  of  Cecilia  was  far  from  being 
genuine  ;  it  had  originated  in  selfishness, 
folly  and  vanity ;  and  the  fruits  she  had 
herself  deserved  to  reap  were  repentance 
and  misery.  Alas!  that  the  generous  con- 
fiding being  who  loved  her  should  reap  them 
also. 

The  wavering  of  the  faithless  Cecilia  was 
speedily  to  cease,  decision  became  necessary  ; 
the  time  approached  for  Captain  Broadhurst's 
return,  and,  at  this  period,  Cecilia  received  a 
proposal  of  marriage  from  the  Marquis  of  Lea- 
mington. Here  was  triumph  for  her  vanity  — 
a  subject  of  unbounded  exultation  for  Lady 
Vere! 

The  Marquis  was  one  of  the  richest  noble- 
men in  England,  the  most  fashionable,  the  most 
sought  after  of  the  day,  of  a  name  still  more 
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illustrious  than  his  rank,  possessed  a  magnifi- 
cent mansion  in  town,  and  splendid  country 
seats ;  his  equipages,  his  horses,  his  plate,  his 
family  jewels  were  all  acknowledged  the  first 
of  their  kind.  The  fetes  at  Leamington 
House  were  the  most  recherchees  in  London, 
and  at  these  Cecilia  had  lately  been  the  most 
distinguished,  by  the  noble  host,  among  all 
the  numerous  young  ladies  who  sought  to 
attract  his  attention.  The  heart  of  the  Mar- 
quis had  long  been  the  aim  of  ambitious 
mothers  and  daughters  in  the  highest  rank, 
and  yet  he  had  remained  unmarried,  and  was 
now  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  when  he  was  at 
last  captivated  by  the  beautiful  Miss  Yere. 
Lady  Vere  was  nearly  out  of  her  senses  with 
joy  ;  this  was  an  unlooked-for  catastrophe. 
Indeed,  she  assured  all  her  friends  that  she 
had  "  remarked  the  admiration  of  the  Marquis 
for  Cecilia,  and  hailed  it  as  adding  still  more 
to  the  fashion  she  had  already  acquired ;  but 
she  had  never  for  a  moment  imagined  that  her 
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niece  should  become  Marchioness  of  Leaming- 
ton !  —  oh,  no  !  she  had  deemed  him  a  decided 
bachelor, — never  supposed  that  her  poor  little 
simple  Cecilia,  so  young,  so  artless,  so  unused 
to  fashionable  life,  should  ever  attain  a  dis- 
tinction to  which  so  many  had  so  long,  and  so 
vainly  aspired." 

For  these  asseverations,  Lady  Yere,  was  of 
course,  called  by  her  dear  friends,  in  private, 
"the  most  provoking,  the  most  insolent,  the 
most  artful  and  designing  of  women ;''  the 
match  was  pronounced,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  by  the  disappointed  survivors,  a  decided 
"  take  in,"  and  all  unhappiness  was  duly  pro- 
phesied ;  and,  oh !  how  justly  would  it  have 
fallen  on  the  head  of  the  faithless,  the  unfeel- 
ing, the  dishonourable  Cecilia ! 

At  the  very  pinnacle  now  of  all  that  her 
ambition  or  vanity  could  have  dreamed  of,  her 
senses  were  dazzled,  her  mind  bewildered,  and 
she  allowed  Lady  Yere  and  her  father  to  act 
for  her,  and  to  guide  her  entirely.     A  note 
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dictated  bj  them,  was  written  bj  her  own 
hand,  and  enclosed  in  one  from  General  Vere 
to  Captain  Broadhurst,  to  break  their  engage- 
ment for  ever.  As  she  signed  her  name  to 
this  base  and  heartless  document,  a  pang  shot 
through  her  heart,  all  unfeeling  as  it  was,  and 
she  was  at  the  moment,  in  her  own  eyes,  the 
most  despicable  of  human  beings ;  but  little 
time  for  reflection  was  left  her,  she  was 
hurried  on  bj  Lady  Vere,  and  overpowered  by 
her  reasoning  and  her  ceaseless  congratulations, 
that  Cecilia  should  thus  attain  the  distinction 
for  which  her  beauty  and  accomplishments  so 
well  fitted  her.  The  Marquis  was  accepted. 
He  was  gentlemanlike  and  good-looking;  his 
principles  and  understanding  were,  of  course, 
not  thought  of,  or  thought  of  but  as  totally 
subordinate  among  the  strawberry  leaves  and 
pearls  of  the  coronet  which  were  to  confer  so 
much  splendour  and  distinction  on  the  mis- 
taken Cecilia.  The  beautiful  Marchioness 
elect  was  pronounced  to  be  the  most  fortunate 
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person  upon  earth  ;  the  happiest  of  the  happy, 
she  herself,  thought  it  impossible  that  she 
should  be  otherwise.  Alas !  "  the  mind  is 
its  oivn place''  and  the  Venetian  captive  may 
reach  the  Ducal  palace,  but  he  must  first  pass 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  although  his  person 
be  free,  his  mind  may  be  more  fettered  than 
it  was  in  his  solitary  dungeon. 

Preparations  for  the  marriage  now  pro- 
ceeded as  rapidly  as  lawyers,  jewellers,  mil- 
liners and  coachmakers  would  permit.  Jewels, 
laces,  all  that  wealth  could  purchase,  were 
accumulated  in  the  splendid  trousseau  of 
Cecilia ;  presents  and  congratulations  poured 
in  every  hour ;  the  distinction  she  had  so 
ardently  desired  was,  at  length,  hers;  and 
yet  amid  all  the  brilliance  which  surrounded 
her,  occasional  moments  of  solitude  would 
force  upon  her  with  an  irresistible  power  :  not- 
withstanding all  endeavours  to  banish  reflec- 
tion, the  conviction  that  she  was  bartering 
happiness   for   splendour,   and    sacrificing   the 
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noble  heart  which  loved  her  for  the  vain  circlet 
of  gold,  which  might  be  but  a  poor  compensa- 
tion for  it.  Yes,  there  were  moments  such  as 
these  even  now  ;  what  then  might  be  expected 
hereafter,  when,  with  the  wretched  weakness 
inseparable  from  human  nature,  long  possession 
should  have  lessened  the  value  of  that  so 
dearly  bought  1  Her  punishment  was  already 
beginning. 

When  the  hurry  and  glare  of  day  were  past, 
and  wearied  and  exhausted  Cecilia  sought  her 
chamber,  she  would  gaze  on  the  magnificent 
jewels  which  filled  her  caskets,  and  turn  shud- 
deringly  away — they  were  to  her  at  that  mo- 
ment but  dust  and  ashes.  One  momentary 
thought  of  the  agony  which  her  perfidy  had 
too  surely  inflicted  on  one  who  she  well  knew 
would  have  bought  her  happiness  with  his 
life,  would,  as  it  passed  across  the  mind  of 
Cecilia,  leave  its  scorching  influence  there  to 
wither  up    her   future    peace.      The    bridal- 

o  5 
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wreath  met  her  eye,  she  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands, — 

*'  Oh  !  if  punishment  in  this  world,"  thought 
she,  "  were  proportioned  to  offence,  every  blos- 
som in  this  chaplet  should  distil  poison  to 
my  brain  till  it  is  exchanged  for  the  funeral 
one." 

These  thoughts  were  but  momentary  with 
the  vain  and  volatile  Cecilia ;  she  had  pro- 
ceeded too  far  now  to  look  back ;  and  again 
her  restless  spirit  was  hurried  onward. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated.  Time  passed 
on,  and  Cecilia,  as  Marchioness  of  Leamington, 
was  admired,  flattered,  almost  worshipped  ; 
she  pursued  her  heedless  career  ;  dissipation 
and  folly  possessed  every  movement ;  yet  "  the 
blight  of  life — the  demon.  Thought,"  and  its 
attendant,  Remorse,  were  not  to  be  shaken  off 
for  ever ;  and  like  the  Italian  nobleman,  so 
powerfully  depicted  by  a  modern  author,  the 
horrible  apparition  was  ever  besider  her — no 
change   of  scene    could  banish  it.     Yes !    in 
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all  the  brilliance  around  her,  a  never-dying 
thought,  made  more  terrible  by  contrast,  was 
within  her — a  dreadful  memento  ;  it  was  the 
veiled  mummy  amid  the  gorgeous  banquets 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings. 

BALLAD. 

Yes  !  wealth  and  splendour  are  her  own — 

A  name  and  titles  high — 
And  yet  she  weepeth  all  alone 

For  what  they  cannot  buy. 
She  deemed  it  would  be  bliss  to  have 

High  rank — in  wealth  to  live — 
But  turneth  now  from  all  they  gave 

To  what  they  cannot  give. 

Beneath  that  rank  so  keenly  sought 

There  lurketh  yet  a  sting — 
She  turns  from  all  that  it  has  brought 

To  what  it  cannot  bring. 
It  cannot  bring  a  balm  to  heal 

The  wound  remorse  hath  given  : — 
It  may  not  give  her  power  to  feel 

A  mind  at  peace  with  Heaven. 

Alas  !  alas  ! — it  hath  no  art 

To  mend  an  erring  way — 
It  cannot  buy  for  her  a  heart 
Like  that  she  cast  away  ! 
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On  those  gay  scenes  around  her  now. 

There  falleth  still  a  shade 
That  calls  to  mind  a  hroken  vow — 

The  ruin  it  hath  made  ! 

That  thought  is,  as  the  ghastly  shroud 

Within  Saladin's  halls,* 
Where  gorgeous  banners  brightly  showed 

Upon  their  gilded  walls. 
Yet  still  that  sable  trophy  shocked 

The  sense  and  hurt  the  eye  — 
Proclaiming,  'mid  the  pomp  it  mocked, 

That  "  Saladhi  must  die  f '' 

There  were  times,  too,  when  Cecilia  would 
ask  herself  what  account  should  be  rendered  at 
the  last  awful  day,  for  time  so  mispent,  talents 
so  misapplied. 

In  the  presence  of  the  wise  and  the  good, 
she  could  not  but  feel  at  times  that  internal 
humiliation  from  which  no  rank,  however  ex- 
alted, could  exempt  her.     By  worldly  measure 

*  From  the  roof  waved  many  a  banner  and  pennon,  the 
trophies  of  battles  won,  and  kingdoms  overthrown  ;  but 
amongst,  and  above  them  all,  a  long  lance  displayed  a  shroud, 
the  Banner  of  Death,  with  this  impressive  inscription  :  "  Sa- 
ladin,  victor  of  victors !  Saladin,  king  of  kings  !  Suladin 
must  die  /" —  Vide  "  Talisman." 
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she  could  not  always  be  meted ;  there  was 
a  balance  in  which  she  had  been  weighed^  and 
found  wanting. 

Cecilia,  in  the  first  days  of  her  marriage,  had 
discovered  her  husband  to  be  an  unprincipled 
libertine,  an  infidel,  and  a  scofier  at  all  that 
was  good  and  holy,  selfish,  cold-hearted,  and 
morose.  Indifierence  speedily  ripened  into 
disgust  ;  unused  to  control  her  temper,  she 
did  not  conceal  her  feelings  from  the  Marquis, 
and  the  dislike  became  mutual ;  they  met  but 
for  reproach,  and  each  soon  learned  to  shun 
the  society  of  the  other  as  much  as  they  pos- 
sibly could. 

Years  rolled  onward,  and  wearied  and  sa- 
tiated with  that  which  she  had  so  eagerly 
sought,  the  wretched  Cecilia  found  too  late 
its  "  empty  hollowness ;"  too  truly  she  felt 
that  "  all  is  vanity." 

It  is  thus  that  we  pine  for  things  we  have 
not ;  they  appear  to  us  fairer  than  those  within 
our  reach  ;  but  it  is  Imagination  that  arrays 
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them  in  colours  not  their  own,  and  possession 
that  discovers  the  deception. 

When  the  distant  Alps  break  at  evening 
on  the  eje  of  the  traveller  their  sides  are 
clothed  with  the  haze  of  twilight,  and  their 
summits  with  the  lights  of  sunset.  He  as- 
cends—the ruggedness  of  the  path  is  disco- 
vered ;  and,  wearied  and  exhausted,  he  attains 
the  wished-for  height ;  but  its  rose-coloured 
hues  are  gone,  and  coldness,  storms,  and  deso- 
lation are  all  that  he  finds  in  their  stead.  And 
coldness  and  desolation  bowed  the  head  of  the 

^U^  i^^^ ^*-^ '  r\       '^• 

^  -f-espi^ernfeftt  Cecilia. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  she  found  a  friend 
— the  only  true  friend,  too,  with  one  sad  ex- 
ception, that  she  had  ever  known  during  her 
mispent  life.  Lady  Sandhurst,  who  had  long 
known,  though  never  sought  her,  had  been 
latterly  struck  with  the  dejection  and  evident 
unhappiness  of  the  Marchioness  of  Leaming- 
ton. Compassion,  and  the  hope  of  reclaiming 
one  who  seemed   to   have    been  intended  for 
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something  better,  induced  Lady  Sandhurst  to 
seek  her  friendship — an  invaluable  blessing  to 
Cecilia,  for  Lady  Sandhurst  was  one  of  the 
best,  the  most  feeling,  and  the  most  judicious 
of  friends.  Her  pure  mind  and  upright  con- 
duct had  made  their  impression  on  Cecilia; 
and  flattered  by  being  sought  by  one  so  uni- 
versally looked  up  to,  she  received  the  ad- 
vances of  Lady  Sandhurst  both  with  pleasure 
and  gratitude ;  and  the  evenings  spent  at  her 
small  select  parties  soon  became  the  greatest 
enjoyment  of  Cecilia.  They  were  now  much 
together,  and  the  good  effects  of  the  intimacy 
gradually  became  apparent  in  the  Marchioness, 
who,  long  weary  of  the  heartless  and  unprofit- 
able life  she  had  led,  was  desirous  to  seek 
repose  in  pursuits  more  intellectual.  Her 
long-neglected  talents  were  again  cultivated, 
and  in  the  society  of  Lady  Sandhurst,  she 
found  herself  less  wretched  than  she  had 
long  been. 

Grateful  to  her  kind  and  excellent  friend, 
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Cecilia  left  no  incident  of  her  life  unknown 
to  her,  although  it  was  not  without  feelings 
of  deep  humiliation  that  she  narrated  her  own 
dishonourable  and  heartless  conduct. 

Ladj  Sandhurst  was  much  shocked,  and  yet 
she  could  not  but  feel  compassion  for  the  deep 
contrition  and  evident  unhappiness  of  Cecilia. 
She  deserted  not  the  good  work  she  had  be- 
gun, and,  by  her  mild  reasoning  and  judicious 
advice,  Cecilia  learnt  to  review  her  previous 
life  in  its  proper  light.  When  she  reflected 
on  what  it  had  been,  she  shuddered.  It  was 
a  complete  tissue  of  vanity,  uselessness,  and 
selfishness  :  and  had  it  brought  her  happi- 
ness 1  Ah  !  no.  Weariness  and  repentance 
were  its  only  fruits.  She  had  blighted,  too, 
the  happiness  of  another ; — the  recollection  of 
that  would  carry  its  sting  to  the  last  hour 
of  her  life.  Could  she  once  hear  that  Captain 
Broadhurst  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
her  perfidy  —  that  he  was  happy  —  Cecilia  felt 
she  could  bear  her  own   lot    with   fortitude. 
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During  the  years  tliat  had  intervened  since 
her  marriage,  she  had  heard  little  of  him,  ex- 
cepting through  the  public  papers.  In  the 
most  glorious  naval  engagement  of  this  or 
any  past  age,  he  had  been  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  many  who  acquired 
for  themselves  an  immortal  name  on  that  day. 
The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  was  bestowed 
upon  him ;  he  was  constantly  employed  on 
service  ;  distinguished  and  honoured  by  his 
country,  and  beloved  wherever  he  was  known. 
He  had  not  married,  and  Cecilia  had  once,  by 
chance  overheard,  at  an  evening  party,  a  con- 
versation of  which  he  was  the  subject.  Two 
gentlemen,  who  were  unknown  to  her,  were 
speaking  of  him  in  high  terms  of  commen- 
dation, and  the  feelings  of  the  conscience- 
stricken  Cecilia  may  be  imagined,  when  one 
one  of  them  added — 

"He  is  one  of  the  noblest  fellows  in  Eng- 
land, and  deserves  to  be  the  happiest.  I 
have  known  him  from  childhood,  and  never 
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was  there  a  more  buoyant  or  a  happier  spirit 
than  his ;  but  of  late  years  he  is  entirely 
changed  ;  his  whole  life  appears  an  exertion 
against  some  hidden  sorrow  —  a  struggle  to  do 
what  he  considers  his  duty.  From  one  of  the 
gayest  and  most  open  persons  I  ever  knew,  he 
has  become  melancholy  and  reserved,  and  in- 
different to  all  his  former  favourite  pursuits. 
I  have  been  told  that  a  lady  to  whom  he  was 
attached,  and  who  broke  off  an  engagement 
with  him,  is  the  cause  of  this  sad  change,  and 
that  he  took  her  conduct  so  much  to  heart, 
that  it  affected  his  health  very  severely  for 
a  long  time.  I  do  not  think  he  will  ever 
marry ;  though  the  lady,  whoever  she  may  be, 
cannot  be  worth  grieving  after,  in  my  opinion, 
and  could  never  have  deserved  such  a  heart 
as  his.'' 

The  pang  which  Cecilia  felt  at  this  moment 
was  a  just  retribution  for  her  former  conduct. 
Oh !  could  she  but  recall  the  few  last  years  of 
her  life  !     But  her  lot  was  chosen  by  herself ; 
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—  doubly  bitter  was  it  from  that  thought. 
Yes !  she  had  sowed  the  wind  and  she  must  reap 
the  whirlwind  ;  and  she  had  learnt  at  length 
from  the  excellent  Lady  Sandhurst,  that  the 
best  atonement  she  could  make  for  her  errors, 
was  to  perform  the  duties  now  entailed  upon 
her. 

Her  mode  of  life  appeared  to  be  wholly  in- 
different to  the  Marquis.  His  conduct  towards 
her  was  so  violent  and  ungentleman-like,  that 
it  would  have  justified  a  separation  from  him. 
From  the  thought  of  this  Cecilia  was,  how- 
ever, withheld,  from  her  affection  to  her  chil- 
dren. She  was  the  mother  of  two  —  a  girl, 
born  within  the  first  year  of  her  marriage, 
and  a  boy  two  years  younger. 

The  chief  pleasure  which  Cecilia  now  en- 
joyed, arose  from  her  love  and  care  of  these 
infants.  They  were  the  ties  which  bound  her 
to  life  ;  and  often  when  gazing  on  the  beauty 
of  her  little  Catherine,  who  was  the  loveliest 
and   most  interesting  of  children,   a  fervent 
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prayer  would  arise  from  the  heart  of  the  mo- 
ther, that  she  might  he  so  enabled  to  direct 
her  mind,  that  the  errors  which  had  ruined 
her  own  happiness  should  not  be  perpetuated 
in  her  child  !  How  sincerely  did  she  deter- 
mine to  guard  her  against  vanity  and  ambi- 
tion ;  to  steady  her  principles ;  to  teach  her 
firmness  and  rectitude  of  conduct  !  Unhappy 
Cecilia  !  she  felt  she  could  not  herself  be  an 
example  to  this  darling  child  ;  yet  she  was 
now  fully  sensible  and  deeply  repentant  of 
the  faults  in  her  own  character. 

It  was  about  six  years  after  her  marriage 
that  the  Marchioness,  with  her  children,  went 
to  pay  a  visit  of  a  few  months  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Sandhurst,  during  the  absence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Leamington  on  the  Continent,  at 
their  seat  in  Wales  ;  and  here  Cecilia  felt  hap- 
pier than  she  had  been  for  many  years.  She 
loved  and  valued  both  Lord  and  Lady  Sand- 
hurst, and  being  their  only  visitors^  she  had 
the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their  society. 
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The  fine  air  of  the  sea  coast,  near  which  Sand- 
hurst Castle  was  situated,  invigorated  the 
health  of  Cecilia,  who  had  long  been  in  a  de- 
licate state.  To  court  its  refreshing  breezes, 
and  to  indulge  her  love  of  its  romantic  beauty, 
she  spent  several  hours  of  every  day  on  the 
shores  of  a  beautiful  bay  to  which  there  was 
an  easy  access  from  the  grounds,  and  the  sands 
of  which  presented  a  charming  road  to  a  small 
and  retired  watering  place,  situated  a  few 
miles  farther  on  the  coast.  Lady  Sandhurst, 
who  frequently  had  commissions  in  this  town, 
would  sometimes  leave  Cecilia  on  the  shore  of 
her  favourite  bay,  to  wander  among  the  rocks 
and  take  sketches  of  the  wild  and  rugged 
beauties  around  her  until  her  own  return. 

To  this  beach,  too,  the  children  of  the  Mar- 
chioness, with  their  nurses,  were  daily  sent  in 
a  small  pony  phaeton  to  drive  up  and  down 
the  sands. 

It  was  0/  a  fine  afternoon  in  autumn  that 
Cecilia  accompanied  her  nurse    and  children 
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in  this  carriage  to  the  shore  ] — on  their  reach- 
ing the  bay  she  alighted  to  pursue  her  employ- 
ment of  sketching,  and  taking  her  little  girl 
with  her,  she  directed  the  postillion  to  drive 
up  and  down  the  sands  with  the  nurse  and 
the  little  boy,  until  she  should  be  ready  to 
accompany  them  home. 

During  the  progress  of  her  employment,  Ce- 
cilia allowed  her  little  girl  to  stray  among 
the  rocks  in  pursuit  of  shells,  occasionally 
watching  to  observe  she  did  not  approach  too 
near  the  waves.  With  every  fresh  hoard  the 
child  acquired  she  ran  to  her  mother  to  beg 
her  to  guard  it :  at  length  having  been  longer 
absent  than  usual,  Cecilia  arose  to  seek  her, 
and  turning  the  corner  of  a  ridge  of  rocks,  she 
beheld  her  in  the  arms  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  seated  on  one  of  them.  She  advanced, 
and  calling  the  child's  name,  the  little  girl 
ran  towards  her  and  the  gentleman  arose. 
Who  shall  speak  Cecilia's  feelings  when  she 
beheld  Captain  Broadhurst !  it  was,  indeed,  he 
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— pale,  thin,  and  altered — the  fire  of  his  eye 
quenched — the  joyous  smile  gone  ; — but  there 
was  the  same  lofty  look — the  same  noble  and 
expressive  brow.  Cecilia  stood  powerless  ;  the 
blood  rushed  from  her  cheek :  the  agony  she 
suffered  was  inexpressible  ;  she  felt  humbled 
to  the  dust  before  him  ;  she  would  have  given 
the  world  to  fly,  but  was  unable  to  move  : 
there  seemed 

"  To  gather  in  that  drop  of  time, 
A  life  of  pain — an  age  of  crime." 

She  had  seen  his  altered  look ;  had  en- 
countered his  eye ;  had  heard  him  utter  her 
name  in  a  low  reproachful  tone  ;  one  moment 
more,  and  he  had  passed  !  She  stood  and 
she  felt — alone. 

Trembling  and  faint,  Cecilia  seated  herself 
to  recall  her  scattered  senses  ;  she  saw,  she 
heard  nothing  around  her  :  she  heeded  not 
the  prattle  of  her  child,  who  was  detailing 
to  her  in  the  artless  language  of  infancy, 
that  she  had  "  given  that  gentleman  a  great 
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many  shells  ;  and  he  had  asked  her  name  ; 
and  asked  where  her  Mamma  was."  The 
words  fell  unheeded  by  Cecilia,  till  the  child 
added,  "  and  Mamma,  he  is  gone  up  towards 
Cutter's  Point ;  so  he  will  be  back  again,  and 
then  I  think  I  will  give  him  all  my  shells, 
for  he  seems  very  sorry  ;  his  tears  fell  upon 
my  face  while  I  sat  on  his  knee." 

How  these  words  cut  to  the  heart  of  Cecilia 
is  not  to  be  told. 

"And  it  is  I  who  have  done  this!"  was 
the  bitter  thought  that  arose  in  her  mind. 
"  I  who  have  blighted  his  happiness  —  and 
shaded  the  brightness  that  should  have 
been  over  his  glorious— his  useful  life  !  I ! 
a  wretched,  vacillating,  and  despicable  crea- 
ture. Oh !  how  unworthy  of  ever  being  loved 
by  him ! " 

The  necessity  of  arousing  herself,  and  of 
hastening  home,  was  now  impressed  on  her 
by  the  child's  observation,  that  "he  would 
soon  be  back  again."     Yes  1  he  must  return 
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that  way.  Cutter's  Point  was  a  ridge  of  im- 
passable rocks  that  bounded  one  end  of  the 
bay ;  he  must  return ;  for  worlds  Cecilia 
would  not  again  behold  him,  and  she  arose 
to  take  the  nearest  path  home. 

At  this  moment,  to  her  unutterable  horror, 
the  little  phaeton  in  which  were  her  son 
and  his  nurse,  passed  her,  the  ponies  in  full 
gallop,  the  postilion  had  lost  his  seat,  and 
was  lying  stunned  on  the  beach.  The  un- 
happy mother  had  just  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  call  to  the  nurse  to  sit  still,  and 
not  to  attempt  to  move,  and  then  sank  down 
on  the  beach  overpowered  with  the  horrible 
apprehension  that  her  child  would  perish; 
the  carriage  must  be  dashed  to  pieces  against 
Cutter's  Point.  Without  power  to  arise  Ce- 
cilia yet  preserved  a  dreadful  consciousness, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands ;  every 
moment  appeared  an  hour  of  anguish.  She 
was  at  length  aroused  by  her  little  girl  cry- 
ing, as  she  started  forward, — 
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"Oh!  Mamma,  that  gentleman  is  bringing 
ray  brother/' 

It  was  indeed  true ;  she  saw  him  in  the 
arms  of  Captain  Broadhurst,  who  was  rapidly 
advancing  towards  her.  Cecilia  flew  to  meet 
him,  and  clasping  her  boy  unhurt  in  her  arms 
poured  forth  a  few  broken  words  of  gratitude 
to  Heaven  for  his  safety.  She  then  looked 
towards  his  preserver.  Gracious  Heaven!  what 
words  can  express  her  feelings,  when  she  saw 
that  his  arm  was  broken !  it  hung  powerless 
by  his  side.  He  had  stopped  the  horses  before 
they  reached  the  rocks,  and,  regardless  of  the 
agony  he  suffered,  he  had  hastened  with  the 
utmost  speed  with  the  rescued  boy  to  relieve 
the  anxiety  of  his  mother ;  and  now,  over- 
come with  pain,  fatigue,  and  agitation,  he 
was  obliged  to  lean  against  a  rock  to  support 
himself.  Oh !  all  that  Cecilia  had  ever  suf- 
fered appeared  light  to  that  moment ;  this 
was  indeed  a  punishment  too  heavy  for  her 
to  bear.      She  wept ;    she  wrung  her  hands 
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in  agony;  her  senses  almost  forsook  her; 
she  knelt  at  his  feet,  implored  his  forgive- 
ness, and  invoked  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on 
his  head :  she  cried,  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
feeling,  that  she  was  destined  to  be  his 
curse,  and  prayed  that  Heaven  would  take  her 
wretched  life,  lest  she  should  be  the  cause  of 
further  sorrow  to  him.  In  piercing  accents 
she  besought  him  to  pronounce  her  pardon. 
Touched  to  the  heart  by  the  anguish  she 
suffered,  he  exclaimed, — 

"Cecilia,  I  forgive  you  as  I  hope  to  be 
forgiven.  May  you  be  as  happy  as  I  wish 
you  ;  happier  than  I  could  have  made  you. 
May  every  blessing  be  yours  .  .  .  ." 

He  could  not  utter,  nor  could  Cecilia  have 
heard  more,  for  she  had  fainted.  Fortunately 
at  this  moment  Lord  and  Lady  Sandhurst 
returned  from  their  drive.  Captain  Broad- 
hurst  was  conveyed  to  the  Castle  in  their 
carriage,  and  medical  aid  immediately  re- 
sorted to. 

The  Marchioness  determined  on  quitting  the 
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Castle,  nor  would  Lady  Sandhurst  attempt  to 
detain  her  when  she  heard  the  name  of  Captain 
Broadhurst/'''' 

Cecilia  however  postponed  her  departure 
till  she  was  informed  the  preserver  of  her  child 
was  convalescent,  as  fever  had  attacked  him, 
and  he  had  been  for  several  days  in  great  dan- 
ger. Lord  and  Lady  Sandhurst  were  unre- 
mitting in  their  attention,  and  resolved  to 
detain  him  at  the  Castle  until  his  health  should 
be  completely  re-established. 

The  morning  that  the  physicians  pro- 
nounced him  convalescent,  the  Marchioness 
left  the  Castle,  and  proceeded  to  the  principal 
seat  of  the  Marquis,  in  a  distant  county.  She 
was  informed,  in  process  of  time,  by  Lady  Sand- 
hurst, of  the  recovery  of  Captain  Broadhurst, 
and   his   departure  on  foreign  service.      She 

*  Should  this  incident  be  deemed  overstrained,  the  author 
begs  to  say,  it  is,  as  well  as  every  other  fact  detailed  in  this 
short  story,  strictly  true.  The  story  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Leamington  is  precisely,  and  without  any  adornment,  that  of  the 
lovely  Lady ,  a  late  member  of  a  noble  family  in  Ireland. 
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never  again   saw    nor    heard   intelligence    of 
him. 

The  shock  she  had  received  had  taught  her  a 
useful  lesson  :  she  had  felt  her  own  littleness  ; 
she  had  gained  self-knowledge,  and  now  aroused 
herself  to  exertion  ;  and  if  the  attempt  be 
made  in  sincerity,  it  is  at  all  times  possible  to 
extract  good  out  of  evil.  The  most  sterile 
mountain  may  produce  a  few  lichens  for  the 
fawn  to  brouse  upon — the  hardest  rock  supply 
him  with  waters  to  slake  his  thirst. 

The  rock  of  living  water  had  now  been 
opened  to  Cecilia  in  the  desert  of  her  existence, 
and  gratefully  and  humbly  she  accepted  it — 
her  weary  spirit  was  refreshed.  Religion  had 
shed  the  dews  of  consolation  on  her  fevered 
brow ;  she  became  an  altered  being.  She 
lived  no  longer  for  herself  but  for  others  ;  she 
sought  and  relieved  distress  ;  she  bore  her  lot 
with  resignation — and  she  had  much  to  bear 
from  the  unprincipled  and  violent  man  to 
whom  she  was  united.     Her  trials  were  not 
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yet  to  cease  :  her  darling  babe — her  only  boy, 
was  taken  from  her  (he  died  in  the  scarlet 
fever). 

Cecilia  had  learned  to  bow  to  the  hand 
which  chastised  her ;  she  felt  that  no  punish- 
ment she  could  suffer  in  this  world  would 
be  more  than  she  had  merited  by  her  past 
transgressions. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  her  son, 
Cecilia,  whose  health  had  been  long  impaired, 
was  consigned  to  the  same  tomb  which  covered 
him.  She  died  in  the  flower  of  her  age  ;  and, 
bequeathing  her  daughter  to  the  care  of  Lady 
Sandhurst,  she  made  it  one  of  her  last  requests, 
that  when  of  a  proper  age,  the  story  and  the 
errors  of  her  mother  might  be  made  known  to 
her,  in  order  to  warn  her  against  them. 

A  fall  from  his  horse,  about  a  twelvemonth 
afterwards,  closed  the  life  of  the  Marquis.  The 
little  Catherine,  then  about  eleven  years  old, 
was  taken  to  reside  entirely  with  Lord  Sand- 
hurst, who  was  appointed  her  sole  guardian. 
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The  barony  of  Ruthvene  was  entailed  in  the 
female  line,  and  on  the  death  of  her  father, 
when  the  Marquisate  and  Earldom  became  ex- 
tinct, descended  to  her,  with  all  its  princely 
estates.  She  was  watched  over  with  the  most 
sedulous  care  by  Lord  and  Lady  Sandhurst, 
who  had  no  children  of  their  own,  and  grew  up 
as  gentle,  unpretending  and  amiable  as  she  was 
lovely  and  accomplished. 


(to  be  coitcluded.) 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  LOVE, 


BEING    A    CONCLUSION    TO 


THE  STORY  OF  CECILIA  VERE." 


It  was  on  a  cold  and  rainy  afternoon,  early 
in  the  month  of  December,  that  a  large  party 
of  guests,  who  had  been  invited  to  pass  the 
Christmas  holidays  at  the  hospitable  seat  of 
Lord  Greville,  in  Devonshire,  were  assembled 
in  a  saloon,  to  employ  or  pass  away  as  plea- 
santly as  they  might,  the  several  hours  that 
must  intervene  before  the  sound  of  the  dress- 
ing-bell should  summons  them  to  their  re- 
spective apartments. 

Almost  every  individual  among  the  numerous 
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group  was  of  rank  or  fashion  ;  they  were 
variously  dispersed  throughout  the  spacious 
apartment  ;  some  were  apparently  enjoying 
themselves  in  high  spirits  and  good  humour, 
— one  or  two  were  set  into  serious  employ- 
ment,— and  not  a  few  of  the  gentlemen  were 
oppressed  by  the  fiend  ennui,  and  sighing  over 
the  loss  of  their  sport,  or  projected  rides,  from 
which  the  rain  had  precluded  them. 

Ensconced  in  Woburns  and  sofas  around  a 
fire-place,  were  a  group  of  matronly  ladies, 
engaged  in  the  mysteries  of  carpet-work, 
purses,  and  muffetees.  Two  or  three  young 
ladies  sat  together  at  a  distant  table  em- 
broidering in  mother-of-pearl,  braids,  and  Ve- 
netian beads,  and  all  with  the  appearance  of 
listlessness  on  their  faces  ;  their  conversation 
flagged,  and  they  evidently  found  each  other 
but  little  entertaining,  as  every  wandering 
gentleman  who  approached  and  stopped  at 
their  retreat  for  a  moment,  in  his  peregrina- 
tions up  and  down  the  room,  was  greeted  by 
them  as  a  London  newspaper  is  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  Orkneys.  These  visits  were  few 
and  far  between,  as  the  great  attraction  ap- 
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peared  to  be  at  a  farther  corner  of  the  saloon, 
where  a  group  of  musicians  had  assembled. 
Two  ladies  were  seated  at  a  piano-forte,  one  at 
a  harp,  and  three  gentlemen  were  accompany- 
ing them  on  violins  and  a  violoncello.  They 
were  practising  the  music  in  Freischutz,  and 
were  all  of  the  first  class  among  amateurs. 
The  office  of  leader  of  the  band  appeared 
to  be  delegated,  by  common  consent,  to  the 
young  lady  seated  at  the  harp  ;  all  appeals 
were  made  to  her,  and  with  unwearied  good- 
humour  and  alacrity  she  corrected  their  mis- 
takes, which  the  fineness  of  her  ear  enabled 
her  to  detect  with  great  quickness  and  cor- 
rectness. Several  gentlemen  stood  near  the 
harp,  and  by  the  great  attention  they  paid 
the  fair  musician,  and  the  encomiums  they 
lavished  on  her  skill,  she  appeared  to  be  the 
decided  centre  of  attraction  among  the  nu- 
merous young  ladies  who  graced  the  saloon. 

She  was  indeed  a  lovely  and  interesting 
creature,  about  eighteen  years  of  age ;  her  air 
and  manner  were  truly  patrician,  and  high- 
bred, and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  un- 
afiected.     There  was  a  sweetness  and  a  grace 
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about  her  which  led  the  eye  involuntarily  to 
follow  her  movements ;  her  figure  was  light 
and  elegantly  formed,  and  her  countenance  of 
a  most  correct  and  interesting  style  of  beauty, 
full  of  sweetness  and  intelligence  ;  her  hair  of 
that  rich,  bright  auburn  so  rarely  met  with 
in  this  country,  fell  like  sunbeams  over  her 
plain  dress  of  dark  silk. 

As  the  performers  drew  near  the  conclusion 
of  the  "Wir  lassen  die  Horner,"  Lord  John 
S ,  who  stood  near  the  harp,  and  was  with- 
out any  soul  for  music,  whispered  a  gentleman 
beside  him, — 

"  By  Jove,  I  believe  Lord  Greville  expects 
some  more  visitors  this  afternoon  ;  and  I  think 
I  heard  the  door-bell  ring  this  moment.  I 
wish  they  would  not  play  the  infernal  screech- 
owls  so  loud,  and  then  I  could  tell  for  certain  ; 
not  that  I  should  care  about  it,  excepting  for 
this  confounded  wet  afternoon,  when  one  would 
be  glad  of  any  new  importation  to  make  a 
change.  I  dare  say,  though,  that  it  will  be  no 
one  worth  seeing.  I  wish  Lord  Greville  would 
invite  lions  ;  he  never  does ;  one  never  meets 
any  one  but  common-place  people  at  Greville 
Abbey." 
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"  Thank  you,  my  lord,  in  the  name  of  the 
assembled  company,"  said  the  young  lady  at 
the  harp,  who  had  overheard  him. 

"  Oh !  your  ladyship  cannot  imagine  I  in- 
cluded you  among  common-place  people.  I 
meant  to  say  Lord  Greville  never  invited 
authors,  actors,  or  people  who  are  making  a 
noise  in  the  world." 

"  I  am  neither  an  actor  nor  an  author  cer- 
tainly, but  I  have  no  doubt  you  think  I  am 
making  a  sufficiently  loud  noise  in  the  world," 
said  the  young  lady,  laughing  as  she  struck  the 
full  concluding  chords,  accompanied  by  the 
other  instruments,  and  which  certainly  made 
noise  enough  to  drown  the  words  of  Mr. 
Osborne,  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  who  at 
that  moment  threw  open  the  doors  of  the 
saloon,  and  announced  an  arrival.  He  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  gentleman,  appa- 
rently about  forty  years  of  age,  of  a  most 
distinguished  appearance ;  of  a  fine  manly 
figure  and  countenance,  and  who,  without 
being  regularly  handsome,  possessed  I'air  noble 
in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

The  polite  Mr.  Osborne  placed  him  a  chair 
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near  an  unoccupied  fire-place,  begged  to  know 
"  if  he  would  choose  luncheon,  or  would  wish 
to  be  shown  to  his  room,  regretted  extremely 
that  my  lord  and  my  lady  were  out  in  the 
carriage,  but  were  expected  home  every  mo- 
ment ; ''  stirred  the  fire,  made  his  bow,  and 
withdrew. 

Arising  from  her  seat  when  she  perceived 
the  visitor  was  a  stranger  to  all  the  party,  the 
young  lady  who  had  performed  on  the  harp 
advanced  to  greet  him,  saying. — 

"  In  the  absence  of  Lord  and  Lady  Greville, 
you  must  permit  me  to  be  deputy-assistant 
hostess,  and  bid  you  welcome  to  the  Abbey — 
they  went  out,  in  defiance  of  the  rain,  to  pay  a 
visit,  but  will  return  very  shortly." 

The  stranger  thanked  her,  and  added, — 

"  Glad  as  I  shall  be  to  see  my  old  friends. 
Lord  and  Lady  Greville,  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  regret  their  absence,  since  it  has  led 
me  to  the  honour  of  making  an  earlier  ac- 
quaintance with  so  kind  a  deputy  ; — but  pray 
do  not  allow  me  to  interrupt  the  orchestra 
which  I  heard  performing  as  I  entered  the 
room.     I  believe  they  are  waiting  for  you." 
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"  Oh  !  I  assure  you  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  a 
relief.  I  have  been  enacting  Sir  George  Smart 
for  the  whole  morning,  and  as  my  band  are 
still  rather  deficient  in  their  parts,  I  shall  beg 
them  to  continue  practising  without  me." 

Then  rising  to  desire  the  musicians  to  re- 
sume their  respective  parts  without  the  harp, 
she  returned,  and  added, — 

"  "We  are  practising,  very  laboriously,  pre- 
vious to  a  music-party  which  Lady  Greville 
intends  to  give  after  Christmas.  I  hope  you 
like  music,  or  I  am  afraid  we  shall  weary  you 
by  our  daily  rehearsals  1 " 

"  I  certainly  like  music,  though,  from  being 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  scientific  part  of 
it,  all  its  refinements  must  be  lost  upon  me. 
Yocal  music,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  an 
uncultivated  taste,  therefore  has  more  charms 
for  me  than  instrumental." 

"  Ah  !  you  must  lose  a  great  deal  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  it  is  the  more  to  be  lamented  if  you 
have  a  natural  taste  for  music,  as  Nature,  not- 
withstanding what  philosophers  may  say  about 
her,  cannot  go  far,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  without  the  assistance  of  art.'' 
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"  It  is  indeed  true.  Music  may  give  much 
pleasure  from  arousing  the  feelings,  or  from 
associations  alone ;  but  it  is  cultivation  which 
bestows  the  refined  enjoyment,  the  new  feel- 
ings, and  new  ideas  which  are  experienced  by 
genuine  lovers  of  music,  whose  taste  has  been 
highly  cultivated,  and  all  of  which  are  un- 
known to  the  uneducated  in  this  science.  I 
am  fully  aware  of  how  much  I  lose  ;  but  if 
you  are  an  enthusiast  in  music,  and  as  I  am 
already  anxious  to  obtain  not  a  very  low  post 
in  your  opinion,  I  must  premise  that  my  igno- 
rance is  more  my  misfortune  than  my  fault. 
From  childhood  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  pro- 
fession too  engrossing  to  allow  me  the  time  I 
might  otherwise  have  dedicated  to  very  dif- 
ferent pursuits." 

"  Indeed,  I  quite  forgive  you,  for  not  being  a 
fanatico,  though  I  confess  to  be  a  very  deter- 
mined one  myself.  What  you  have  said 
convinces  me  you  would  have  made  a  very 
good  one,  and  also  that  you  have  a  proper 
reverence  for  my  favourite  science,  and  a  me- 
ritorious regret  for  your  own  loss." 

The    conversation    proceeded    with    much 
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pleasure  to  both  parties.  The  stranger  was 
charmed  with  the  grace,  beauty,  and  good- 
breeding  of  the  lovely  girl,  who  alone  of  all 
the  large  party  in  the  saloon  had  welcomed 
his  arrival.  And  she  on  her  part  was  greatly 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  unknown 
visitor,  and  with  his  polished  manner  and 
intelligent  conversation. 

The  acquaintance  thus  proceeded  very  ra- 
pidly, and  under  extremely  favourable  impres- 
sions on  both  sides,  when  turning  to  the 
stranger,  the  young  lady  observed, — 

"  I  hear  Lord  and  Lady  Greville's  carriage 
draw  up  to  the  door  ;  and  though  I  cannot 
consider  you  quite  as  a  new  acquaintance,  I 
shall  beg  them  to  let  me  know  under  what 
name  I  may  claim  it.  Mr.  Osborne  is  gene- 
rally extremely  correct  in  his  introductions, 
but  the  sound  of  the  instruments  caused  me 
to  lose  his  announcement,  and  he  omitted,  I 
believe,  to  name  any  of  the  party  to  you ;  we 
must,  therefore,  rely  on  Lady  Greville  to  en- 
lighten us." 

As  she  spoke.  Lord  and  Lady  Greville  en- 
tered, and  met  their  visitor  with  very  warm 
greetings. 
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"I  see,"  said  Lord  Greville,  after  having 
bid  him  many  welcomes  to  Greville  Abbey, 
"  that  you  and  my  little  Catherine  have  made 
acquaintance.  I  hope  she  has  done  the  ho- 
nours well  for  me." 

"  Oh  !  I  have  been  very  hospitable  and  plea- 
sant indeed.  We  are  pretty  well  acquainted 
already,  excepting  as  to  names.  I  must, 
therefore,  solicit  now  a  formal  and  regular 
introduction,  that  the  acquaintance  may  pro- 
ceed with  all  due  decorum." 

"  That  I  will  undertake  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,"  said  the  good-humoured  old  peer, 
adding  with  mock  solemnity,  "you  will  allow 
me,  then,  to  present  to  you  a  great  friend  and 
favourite  of  my  mine,  in  Sir  Edward  Broad- 
hurst,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Cd^ptain  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's ship  the  "  Antelope,  Knight  of  the 
Bath,  &c.  &c.  &c.  And,  Sir  Edward,  the 
young  lady  who  is  honouring  you  by  soliciting 
this  introduction,  is  my  little  god-daughter, 
Catherine  Staunton,  Baroness  of  Euthvene,  in 
her  own  right,  of  Ruthvene  Castle,  and  of 
Staunton  Park — only  child  of  the  late  Mar- 
quis of  Leamington." 
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Then  turning  away,  to  speak  to  some  of 
their  other  guests,  Lord  and  Lady  Greville  did 
not  observe  the  emotion  which  the  introduc- 
tion excited.  The  blood  had  rushed  to  the 
cheek  of  Lady  Ruthvene,  and  receded  from 
that  of  Sir  Edward  Broadhurst — the  name  of 
each  was  only  too  well  known  to  the  other. 

Sir  Edward  stood  motionless,  and  Catherine 
seated  herself  to  recover  from  the  agitation 
into  which  she  had  been  thrown.  A  flood  of 
recollections  rushed  over  the  heart  of  each. 
The  story  of  her  late  mother  was  well  known 
to  Lady  Euthvene ;  at  that  mother's  own 
request,  it  had  been  communicated  to  her  by 
Lady  Sandhurst. 

Catherine's  feelings  were  very  acute,  and 
her  sense  of  honour  very  high  ;  she  had  wept 
over  the  sufferings  of  Captain  Broadhurst ; 
had  learnt  to  love  and  to  honour  his  character, 
and  the  distinguished  services  he  had  rendered 
his  country :  she  had  often  wished,  yet  dreaded 
to  meet  him. 

"  And  is  this,  then,  really  Captain  Broad- 
hurst," thought  she  ;  "  oh  !  how  must  he  hate 
the  sight  of  me  !  and  how — oh !  how  when 
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once  loved  could  he  be  forsaken '?  so  good,  so 
charming,  as  he  appears  ! " — she  checked  her- 
self, for  she  had  fondly  loved  her  mother,  and 
could  not  pursue  the  reflection  without  pain. 
She  longed  to  speak  to  him  again,  but  dared 
not ;  her  compassion  and  respect  were  now  as 
great  as  her  previous  admiration  of  his  man- 
ners and  appearance  had  been,  and  kept  her 
silent.  She  ventured  at  length  to  look  to- 
wards him ;  his  emotion  was  evidently  great 
and  very  painful, — ah !  could  it  be  otherwise. 
Was  this  lovely,  fascinating  creature,  indeed, 
then  the  daughter  of  that  Cecilia  Yere  whom 
he  had  so  fondly  loved,  and  who  had  so  cruelly 
blighted  his  happiness  1  Equally  lovely,  there 
was  yet  no  personal  resemblance  between 
them  ;  she  appeared  warm-hearted,  artless,  and 
unspoiled  by  the  world — oh !  might  she  ever 
continue  so ! — as  free  from  the  errors  as  the 
unhappiness  of  lier  mother,  was  the  wish  that 
arose  with  fervour  in  the  breast  of  Sir  Edward 
Broadhurst,  as  he  once  more  looked  on  the 
lovely  creature  before  him,  whose  emotion  too 
plainly  showed  she  was  suffering  acutely  from 
the  same  recollection  with  himself. 
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The  dressing-bell  now  sounded,  and,  as  Sir 
Edward  Broadhurst  arose  to  depart,  he  took 
the  hand  of  Lady  Kuthvene, — 

"I  see,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  trembling 
with  emotion,  "that  jou  are  aware,  Lady 
Ruthvene,  of  the  painful  circumstances  asso- 
ciated to  me  with  the  mention  of  your  name ; 
and  I  thank  you  most  deeply  for  your  sym- 
pathy, and  for  the  very  kind  reception  you 
gave  me  before  I  became  known  to  you.  I 
have  once  before  met  you — in  your  early 
childhood — and  had  not  forgotten  the  lovely 
little  girl  who  gave  me  shells  on  the  beach 
near  Sandhurst  Castle,  although  I  failed  to 
recognize  her  in  the  still  more  lovely  being 
before  me/' 

"  You  are  very,  very  good,"  replied  Catherine, 
much  affected,  "  not  to  forget  our  former  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  you  encourage  me  to  hope 
that  it  may  still  be  continued  until  we  become 
friends.  I  assure  you  I  have  not  forgotten 
that  meeting  on  the  beach  ;  and  never,  as  long 
as  I  live,  can  I  forget  that  you  then  saved  the 
life  of  my  poor  little  brother — nor  the  suffer- 
ing that  your  humane  and  generous  exertion 
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entailed  upon  yourself.  Oh !  I  have  often 
since  thought  of  the  horror  I  experienced  on 
beholding  your  arm  hanging  broken  and  power- 
less by  your  side,  as  you  held  the  little  boy 
in  the  other  ! — that  sight  is  still  vividly  im- 
pressed on  my  memory,  although  many  at- 
tendant circumstances  have  faded  from  it,  as  I 
was  not,  I  believe,  more  than  five  years  old  at 
that  time." 

The  hand  he  held  was  gently  pressed  to  the 
lips  of  Sir  Edward  Broadhurst  before  he 
released  it,  and  they  separated  to  dress  for 
dinner.  Lady  Ruthvene  had,  since  the  death 
of  her  mother,  resided  entirely  with  Lord  and 
Lady  Sandhurst,  Lord  Sandhurst  having  been 
appointed  her  sole  guardian  by  the  Marquis. 
They  had  brought  her  to  Greville  Abbey  a  few 
days  previous  to  the  opening  of  this  narrative, 
but  had  been  obliged  themselves  to  leave  it 
again  almost  immediately,  on  account  of  the 
sudden  illness  of  a  brother  of  Lady  Sandhurst. 
They  hoped  to  return  to  finish  their  visit  at 
Greville  Abbey,  where  they  had  promised  to 
remain  two  months.  Catherine  was,  on  their 
hasty  departure,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Lord 
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and  Lady  Greville,  who  were  extremely  at- 
tached to  her,  and  who  were  old  friends  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Sandhurst,  and  much  loved 
and  respected  by  them. 

The  favourable  impression  made  by  Sir 
Edward  Broadhurst  on  the  mind  of  Lady 
Ruthvene  gathered  strength  daily,  as  his  pri- 
vate character  and  agreeable  qualities  became 
more  known  to  her.  She  took  infinitely 
greater  delight  in  his  society  than  in  that  of 
any  other  individual  at  the  Abbey,  although 
there  were  among  those,  the  most  recherches 
of  the  day,  the  young,  the  fashionable,  the 
titled,  the  rich,  and  the  talented,  all  of  whom 
too  eagerly  sought  the  smiles  of  the  beautiful 
heiress.  She,  however,  felt  for  none,  the 
interest  with  which  Sir  Edward  Broadhurst 
had  inspired  her.  Her  admiration,  her  respect 
for  him  increased  hourly  ;  she  turned  from  all 
those  who  so  anxiously  and  so  devotedly 
gathered  round  her  to  seek  the  society  which 
gave  her  so  much  more  pleasure.  Deeply 
affected  by  the  sufferings  her  mother  had 
caused  him ;  admiring  his  public  character 
almost  to  veneration  ;  before  she  saw  him  a 
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powerful  interest  had  been  excited  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  and  now  that  he  became  known  to  her, 
oh  !  how  powerful  did  it  become  !  how  rapidly 
did  it  increase  !  The  cultivation  of  his  mind ; 
the  charm  of  his  manner,  added  daily  to  this 
interest,  nor  was  it  lessened  by  observing  the 
pleasure  he  derived  from  her  society.  The 
reserve  which  appeared  to  others  was  thrown 
aside,  when  he  conversed  with  her ;  and  the 
melancholy  which  seemed  natural  to  him,  was 
exchanged  for  a  look  of  animated  pleasure, 
when  he  approached  her.  Oh  !  how  was  this 
power  over  him  soon  prized  by  her !  how  de- 
lightful was  the  idea  that  it  might  be  her  happy 
fate  to  exert  it  in  order  to  restore  to  him  the 
happiness  he  had  lost !  Yes !  Catherine  soon 
learned  to  love  him,  deeply  and  devotedly, 
with  all  the  fervour  of  a  first  attachment. 
Unlike  her  unhappy  mother,  hers  was  a  mind 
that  could  love  but  once  ;  a  mind  which  pos- 
sessed strength  to  discern  where  its  true  hap- 
piness might  be  found.  In  sweetness  and  in 
purity,  that  mind  was  full  of  warm  and 
genuine  feeling  ;  nature  and  high  principle 
reigned  within  it  in  all  their  freshness  ;  and. 
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notwithstanding  the  dazzling  pinnacle  on  which 
her  beauty,  birth,  and  wealth  had  placed  her, 
Lady  Euthvene  remained  unsophisticated  and 
unspoiled  by  adulation. 

The  education  she  had  received  ;  the  watch- 
fulness and  unceasing  care  of  the  excellent 
Lady  Sandhurst  had  taught  her  the  nature  of 
true  distinction ;  she  sought  it  not  then  amid 
the  splendour  which  encompassed  her ;  but  in 
the  approval  of  her  own  conscience,  in  the 
approbation  of  the  wise  and  good,  and  in  the 
sight  of  that  Heaven  which  had  bestowed  so 
much  upon  her.  Young  as  she  was,  she  felt 
the  great  responsibility  of  her  station ;  and 
that  from  those  to  whom  "much  is  given, 
much  shall  be  required,"  and  she  made  it  her 
study  that  the  blessings  she  possessed,  should 
shed  their  influence  upon  others. 

Gentle,  good,  sweet,  and  unpretending,  she 
was  almost  an  earthly  angel.  Can  it  be  won- 
dered at  then,  that  Sir  Edward  Broadhurst, 
who  could  not  but  be  soon  aware  of  the  deep 
interest  he  had  excited  in  her,  should,  notwith- 
standing the  disparity  in  their  ages,  learn  to 
love  her  1     Yes  !  his  widowed  heart  was  once 
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more  awakened  to  love,  to  a  deep,  devoted 
love.  He  beheld  her  sought  by  all,  and  yet 
ever  turning  to  him  in  sweetness  and  in  sin- 
cerity. In  this  one  instance,  at  least,  a  second 
love  was  as  tender  as  fervent  as  a  first. 

When  Sir  Edward  Broadhurst  became  fully 
aware  of  the  nature  of  his  own  feelings  to- 
wards Lady  Euthvene,  he  felt  immediately 
their  utter  hopelessness.  He  dreaded  —  he 
became  certain  that  the  preference  she  had 
shown  him,  arose  merely  from  compassion. 
Her  generous  nature  wished  to  show  the  sym- 
pathy she  felt  with  the  suffering  he  had 
known  ;  and  he  had,  in  his  blindness,  deemed 
it  not  impossible  that  it  might  proceed  from 
a  deeper  cause.  Alas !  it  could  not  be.  Beau- 
tiful, angelic,  distinguished  as  she  was  —  with 
twenty-five  years  difference  in  their  ages  — 
how  could  he,  for  a  moment,  suppose  he  had 
attained  an  interest  in  her  heart  ?  How  offer 
her  one  which  had  been  nearly  broken  1  His 
name,  his  fortune,  himself — all  were  unworthy 
of  her,  who  might  justly  expect  the  most 
illustrious  alliance  in  England  —  all  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  views  herself  and  her 
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guardian  must  have  formed.  It  was  infatua- 
tion— absolute  madness  to  think  of  it  for  a 
moment.  He  could  not,  without  hurting  his 
hospitable  friends,  leave  Greville  Abbey  until 
the  time  he  had  promised  to  remain  should 
have  expired  ;  but  he  could  cease  from  seeking 
her  society — he  must  learn  to  do  so — difficult 
as  it  would  be,  he  must  teach  himself  to  ba- 
nish her  from  his  thoughts. 

Such  were  the  reflections — the  resolutions  of 
Sir  Edward  Broadhurst — difficult  in  theory,  and, 
ah !  how  much  more  difficult  in  practice  !  Yet 
were  they  acted  upon,  and  Lady  Ruthvene  soon 
perceived  that  she  was  shunned  by  Sir  Edward. 
He  appeared  unhappy,  and  uninterested  in  all 
the  gaiety  that  was  going  on  around  him. 

Catherine  was  deeply  grieved.  She  ceased 
to  find  enjoyment  in  her  usual  employments, 
and  eagerly  sought  to  discover  the  cause  of 
this  unusual  estrangement,  yet  without  divin- 
ing the  true  one.  As  is  generally  the  case 
with  those  who  love  for  the  first  time,  she  was 
diffident  of  her  attachment  meeting  with  a 
return.  Beautiful  and  beloved  as  she  was,  she 
thought  herself  scarcely  worthy  to  excite  love 
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in  such  a  heart  as  his.  She  deemed  him  su- 
perior—  oh  !  how  far  superior  to  herself  !  He 
was,  in  her  opinion,  the  first  of  human  beings 
— the  most  worthy  to  be  loved  of  any  one  she 
had  ever  known.  Alas!  she  was,  she  now 
thought,  indifferent  to  him,  or,  perhaps,  still 
worse,  disliked.  Perhaps  he  found  he  could 
not  see  or  converse  with  her  without  pain  — 
without  early  and  sad  recollections  being  re- 
vived. He  would  never  love  again.  Oh  I  no  ; 
it  could  not  be  her  happy  lot,  as  she  had  once 
hoped,  to  make  his  happiness  : — and  Catherine 
shed,  in  real  sorrow,  almost  the  first  tears  of 
bitterness  she  had  ever  known. 

Christmas  now  arrived,  and  many  gay  par- 
ties took  place  at  the  Abbey.  The  evening 
for  the  projected  concert  was  decided  upon, 
and  all  the  surrounding  families  invited.  Lady 
Ruthvene  was  to  draw  up  the  final  bill  of  fare, 
assisted  by  the  advice  of  the  other  amateurs. 
She  was  herself  to  be  the  chief  vocal  performer, 
and  the  songs  she  was  to  sing,  or  not  to  sing, 
were  still  under  discussion  on  the  evening  pre- 
ceding the  concert.  Lord  Greville  petitioned 
for   one    or   two   of  his  favourite   Irish   and 
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Scotch  melodies,  and  left  the  selection  to  her 
own  taste.  Some  of  the  committee  were  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  that  she  should  sing  the 
beautiful  and  pathetic  ballad  on  the  Duchess 
of  A — 11,  composed  by  Dr.  Austin.  This,  for 
reasons  of  her  own,  Lady  Kuthvene  declined. 
She  feared  to  give  pain  to  one,  whose  feelings 
she  would  not  wound  for  all  that  the  world 
could  offer  her.    The  words  in  question  were — 

"  For  the  sake  of  gold  she  's  left  me, 
And  of  all  that 's  dear  bereft  me. 
For  A — IPs  Duke  she  's  me  forsook — 
And  to  endless  woe  she's  left  me. 
A  star  and  garter  had  more  art 
Than  youth,  a  true  and  faithful  heart — 
For  empty  titles  we  must  part — 
For  glittering  show  she  's  left  me." 

The  air  to  which  these  words  are  adapted 
is  acknowledged  one  of  the  most  touching, 
most  beautiful,  and  most  melancholy  among 
the  exquisite  melodies  of  Scotland.  Her  rea- 
son for  declining  to  sing  this  ballad,  Catherine 
could  not,  of  course,  explain  ;  and  as  it  was 
well  known  to  be  one  of  her  peculiar  favour- 
ites, she  was  much  persecuted  and  pressed 
upon  the  subject.     In  the  height  of  this  dis- 
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cussion,  Sir  Edward  Broadhurst,  who  had  been 
absent  before  it  had  commenced,  entered  the 
room,  and  was  immediately  summoned  to  the 
piano-forte,  where  the  committee  had  as- 
sembled, and  his  assistance  eagerly  requested 
to  persuade  Lady  Ruthvene  to  yield  to  their 
solicitations. 

"What  is  the  ballad  in  question?"  asked 
Sir  Edward.  Catherine  became  exceedingly 
distressed. 

"  Oh  !  do  not  ask.  Sir  Edward — say  no  more 
about  it — we  will  settle  it  among  ourselves  in 
the  morning — "  and  rising,  she  was  about  to 
seek  refuge  at  the  other  end  of  the  apartment. 
One  of  the  party  observed, — 

"  Lady  Ruthvene  has  some  particular  reason 
for  not  singing  tliis  ballad,  if  we  could  but 
divine  it.  It  is  her  particular  favourite  in 
general— I  have  heard  her  sing  it  fifty  times. 
You  are  Scotch  yourself,  Sir  Edward,  and  must 
be  acquainted  with  the  beauty  of  Dr.  Austin's 
ballad,  '  For  the  sake  of  gold  she  has  left 
me.^ " 

These  words,  and  the  confusion  and  distress 
of  Lady  Ruthvene,  went  straight  to  the  heart 
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of  Sir  Edward  :  he  well  knew  the  ballad.  Con- 
sideration for  his  feelings  then — fears  to  give 
him  pain,  had  caused  her  to  refuse  to  sing  it, 
although  so  earnestly  requested  by  her  friends. 
Penetrated — overcome — he  turned  his  eyes,  full 
of  gratitude  and  love,  on  her  lovely  face,  till 
those  of  the  sweet  Catherine  sank  beneath 
their  gaze.  Something  at  that  moment  whis- 
pered to  the  heart  of  each,  that  they  were 
beloved.  Sir  Edward  Broadhurst  did  not  con- 
verse with  Catherine  that  evening ;  he  was 
almost  entirely  silent ;  but  she  observed,  with 
a  delight  inexpressible,  that  he  remained  ever 
near  her  :  his  whole  attention  was  bestowed 
upon  her.  Never  had  she  felt  such  a  deep  re- 
pose of  happiness  as  on  that  evening ;  and 
although  accused  of  being  silent  and  out  of 
spirits,  she  had  never  before  experienced  such 
heart-felt  enjoyment. 

The  next  day  the  greater  part  of  the  gentle- 
men among  the  party  at  the  Abbey,  joined  Mr. 
Bulteel's  foxhounds,  which  threw  off  a  few 
miles  from  the  Abbey  ;  and  among  them  was 
Sir  Edward  Broadhurst ; — Catherine  did  not, 
therefore,  meet  him  till  just  before  dinner,  but 
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she  then  observed  with  pleasure  that  he  was 
among  the  number  who  usually  hovered  near 
her  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  pleasure  of 
leading  her  to  the  dining-room.  When  the 
leader  and  the  led  are  mutually  agreed  in 
their  desire  for  each  other's  society,  it  seldom 
chances  that  a  malapropos  can  interfere  ;  and, 
accordingly,  Sir  Edward  Broadhurst,  aided  and 
abetted  by  a  slight  and  almost  imperceptible 
ruse  of  Lady  Ruthvene,  succeeded  and  dis- 
tanced his  competitors.  This  renewal  of  in- 
tercourse after  their  late  little  estrangement, 
was  equally  delightful  to  both  ;  and  it  was 
with  great  regret  that  Catherine  was  obliged 
to  break  a  most  animated  and  interesting  con- 
versation in  order  to  obey  the  summons  of 
Lady  Greville,  which  was  given  earlier  than 
usual,  preparatory  to  the  evening  concert. 

Lady  Ruthvene  was  in  high  spirits  ;  she  sang 
almost  better  than  she  had  ever  before  per- 
formed ;  the  room  rang  with  applause  ;  her 
voice,  her  taste,  her  musical  skill,  were  all  of 
the  first  class  ;  and  this  evening  she  surpassed 
herself.  Sir  Edward  Broadhurst  was  near  her 
the  whole  evening — touched,  enchanted  with 
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the  genuine  feeling,  the  exquisite  taste,  and 

the  consummate  skill  she  displayed  ;  and  which 

were  equally  visible  whether  displayed  in  the 

light,  playful  elegance  of  "  Une  voce  poco  fa,'' 

the  gentle  imploring  notes  of  "Batti,  Batti," 

the  winning  and   refined    melody  of  "-V^eda  C^r^^^;fL 

Sorte,"  or  the  pathetic  and  simple  minor  of  a 

little  Spanish  Tirana.     They  went  still  more 

home  to  the  heart  of  Sir  Edward  when,  with 

only  the  slight  accompaniment  of  a  guitar,  she 

sang   several   Scotch    ballads,    the   wild    and 

touching  notes  of  which  brought  to  his  mind 

a  host  of  affecting  recollections.     He  thought 

of  the  time  in  which  he  had  heard  her  mother 

sing  them  to  the  same  instrument,  seated  on 

deck  in  a  still  evening  of  summer,  during  their 

voyage  to  England  from  India ;  he  thought  of 

her  cruel  behaviour  to  himself — of  the  many 

years  of  wretchedness  he  had  known. 

Time  seemed  to  stand  still ;  the  whole 
scene  was  before  him  as  if  of  yesterday,  and 
yet  how  many  years  had  intervened !  The 
lovely  girl  now  before  him  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Cecilia  he  had  so  loved  and  so  mourned. 
He  turned  to  look  on  her  again  ;  the  path 
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he  had  trod  was  dark ;  that  before  him 
appeared  bright  with  a  dazzling  light  —  all 
sunshine,  all  happiness  —  for  he  felt  he  was 
beloved  bj  Catherine.  Yes!  the  sweet  smile, 
the  look  of  welcome,  and  the  tenderness  of 
her  voice,  when  he  approached,  would  no 
longer  allow  him  to  doubt  it.  And  could 
it  really  be '?  Could  one  so  young,  so  lovely, 
so  sought,  prefer  him  before  the  many  whose 
rank  and  youth  rendered  them  so  much  more 
suitable  to  her  own  *?  He  felt  that  she  did  ! 
and  the  grateful  tenderness  of  devotion  with 
which  he  returned  her  love  was,  indeed,  a 
full  equivalent  for  it,  when  tried  by  the  tests 
of  Truth  and  Reality,  and  unobscured  by  the 
false  tinsel  with  which  worldly  minds  deck 
and  disguise  happiness. 

This  was  the  happiest  evening  in  the  life 
of  each,  and  Lady  Ruthvene  arose  on  the 
morrow  in  the  hope  of  another  day  of  equal 
happiness  :  the  whole  party  were  to  spend  it 
at  Mount  Edgcumbe.  Lady  Ruthvene  had 
not  yet  seen  that  enchanting  spot,  and  the 
party  was  chiefly  made  on  her  account.  At 
breakfast  Lord  Greville  was  marshalling  the 
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cavalcade,  and  appointing  to  each  individual 
a  mode  of  conveyance.  Pony  phaetons, 
stanhopes,  britskas,  Irish  cars,  and  horses  in- 
numerable, all  were  to  be  put  in  requisition. 
Turning  to  his  young  favourite,  Lady  Ruth- 
vene,  who  was  engaged  in  conversation  with 
Sir  Edward  Broadhurst,  the  good-humoured 
old  nobleman  insisted  on  her  choosing  her 
escort,  and  added, — 

"  The  party  is  for  you,  my  sweet  Catherine  ; 
and  as  I  know  you  will  be  for  a  pony  car- 
riage, you  shall  select  your  driver  among  all 
those  beaux,  to  make  the  day  as  pleasant  as 
we  can  to  you  ;  for  I  would  not  have  you 
bothered  with  any  one  you  do  not  like.  So 
say,  who  shall  it  be,  my  dear  *? " 

Laughing,  but  thanking  him  very  sincerely 
for  his  kind  consideration,  Lady  Ruthvene 
replied, — 

"  Since  you  are  so  good  as  to  give  me  my 
choice,  I  would  rather  that  Sir  Edward  Broad- 
hurst should  drive  me.'' 

Commending  her  selection,  Lord  Greville 
made  his  plans  accordingly,  and  the  whole 
party  set  out.    Fine  days  are  to  be  found  in 
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January  as  well  as  at  Midsummer,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  finest — bright,  dry,  and  mild. 
The  drive  was  most  delightful  to  Catherine, 
who  was  enchanted  with  the  beautiful  scenery 
around  Plymouth.  It  is  indeed  an  exhila- 
rating sight,  when,  under  the  efiect  of  a  bright 
sunshine,  the  marble  quarries,  filled  with  work- 
men, first  meet  the  eye.  She  gazed  on  the 
bright  and  innumerable  tints  of  the  finely- 
coloured  rocks  ;  the  Laira  thronged  with  small 
vessels ;  the  rich  woods  of  Saltram  ;  the  noble 
iron  bridge  of  the  public-spirited  and  liberal- 
minded  Earl  of  Morley  ;  the  stupendous  break- 
water ;  and  the  splendid  Sound,  stretching 
like  a  bright  mirror,  and  covered  with  white 
fluttering  sails,  with  here  and  there  one  of  a 
bright  orange  colour. 

The  party  embarked  in  Devonport  for  Crem- 
mill  Ferry.  Lady  Ptuthvene  gazed  around  her 
in  wonder  and  delight,  on  the  majestic  flag- 
ship, "  reposing  on  its  shadow," — the  floating 
city  in  Hamoaze, — the  various  frigates  in  and 
near  Barnpool, — the  wide-spreading  towns  of 
Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stonehouse, — the 
rich  smiling  country,  backed  by  "  the  bold  blue 
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moor/' — the  white  tower  of  Mount  Batten,  and 
the  romantic  beauty  of  Nicholas  Island,— the 
deep  broken  cliffs  of  Bovisand, — the  wild  and 
desolate  Mewstone,  rearing  its  dark  head, 
covered  with  sea-birds,  as  if  proud  of  braving 
time  and  storm,  when  all  had  been  wreck 
around  it. 

Oh !  how  beautiful  was  the  whole  scene, 
stretching  like  a  vast  panorama  on  every  side ! 
But  who  shall  endeavour  to  paint  the  beauties 
of  Mount  Edgcumbe  ?  —  of  that  earthly  para- 
dise !  that  unparalleled  centre  of  all  that  is 
lovely  in  nature  and  art !  No  season  of  the 
year  can  strip  it  of  its  beauties ;  and  now  in 
January,  Catherine  thought  it  the  most  lovely 
spot  she  had  ever  beheld.  As  winding  her 
way  up  the  hill,  towards  Redding  Point,  the 
soft  notes  of  music,  floating  from  the  Bay 
below,  from  the  bands  of  the  different  ships, 
met  her  ear,  she  felt,  while  gazing  around 
her,  as  if  in  enchantment. 

She  was  attended  by  Sir  Edward  Broad- 
hurst  :  the  scene  was  not  new  to  him  in  point 
of  fact ;  he  had  visited  it  many  times  ; — but, 
to  a  lover  of  Nature,  Mount  Edgcumbe  must 

VOL.  n.  R 
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be  ever  new,  and  he  felt  its  beauties  as  vividly 
and  deeply  as  Lady  Ruthvene  did.  They 
lingered  long  in  admiration  of  the  view  from 
the  Point  towards  Eame  and  Cawsand,  and 
then  the  Mewstone,  seen  from  the  height,  and 
the  wild  shores  of  Wembury.  Oh  !  ever  new, 
ever  lovely  ;  they  met  the  eye — they  reached 
the  very  heart.  Enchanting  and  beautiful 
Mount  Edgcumbe ! 

"  To  those  who  gaze  on  thee,  all  words  are  weak  ; 
To  those  who  set  thee  not,  what  language  could  they  speak." 

Lady  Ruthvene  and  Sir  Edward  walked 
slowly,  in  deep  and  almost  silent  admiration, 
through  the  dark  and  solemn  grove,  which 
skirts,  in  unparalleled  luxuriance,  the  steep 
bank  that  rises  from  the  sea. 

They  stood  within  the  ruin — now  turning  to 
the  sea-ward  view,  over  which  the  sinking  sun 
was  pouring  his  rich  flood  of  light — and  now 
to  the  woods  and  lawns,  fast  fading  from'  their 
eye  in  the  soft  haze  of  the  increasing  twilight. 
Sweet  j\Iount  Edgcumbe !  who  shall  bid  adieu 
to  thee,  nor  feel  that  "  there  can  be  no  adieu 
to  scenes  like  thine  ! "" 

The  fast-declining  day  obliged  the  party  to 
abridge   their   survey,   and   they   left   Blount 
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Edgcumbe  with  half  its  beauties  unseen,  and 
in  the  firm  resolution  to  visit  it  again. 

On  the  following  morning  Lord  and  Lady 
Sandhurst  arrived  at  Greville  Abbey,  to  the 
great  delight  of  Catherine,  who  was  as  much 
attached  to  them  as  if  they  had  been  her 
parents.  They  both  received  Sir  Edward 
Broadhurst  as  an  old  friend,  and  as  they  saw 
more  of  his  character,  he  became  more  and 
more  valued  by  them.  Their  visit  was  pro- 
longed beyond  their  original  intention,  and 
time  flew  rapidly  and  happily  to  all.  Sir 
Edward  received  a  warm  invitation  to  Sand- 
hurst Castle,  and  it  may  be  supposed  how 
anxiously  Lady  Ruthvene  hoped  he  would 
accept  it. 

The  morning  before  her  projected  departure, 
as  Catherine  and  Sir  Edward  were  together  in 
the  library,  she  ventured  to  ask  him  if  they 
should  be  so  happy  as  to  see  him  at  Sandhurst 
Castle,  before  they  quitted  it  for  London  in 
April. 

"  Few  things  on  earth,"  replied  Sir  Edward, 
"  would  give  me  so  much  pleasure ;  but  my 
going  there  must  depend  entirely  on  Lady 
Ruthvene."  r  2 
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He  then,  in  deep  tenderness  and  sincerity, 
poured  forth  to  her  the  whole  feelings  of  his 
heart.  He  felt,  and  he  expressed,  how  un- 
likely it  was  that  he  should,  from  the  disparity 
in  their  years,  have  made  any  impression  on 
her  heart ;  and  how  unworthy  he  was  in 
fortune  and  in  rank,  to  hope  for  the  love  of 
one  so  distinguished  by  both.  Lady  Ruth- 
vene^s  emotion  was  so  excessive  —  so  over- 
powering— that  she  could  not  utter  a  word. 
She  buried  her  face  in  the  cushions  of  the 
sofa  on  which  she  was  sitting,  until  she  heard 
Sir  Edward  exclaim, — 

"  Speak  to  me,  sweetest  Catherine !  grant" 
me  your  forgiveness  for  my  presumption,  if 
you  cannot  give  me  your  love." 

Catherine  made  an  effort,  and  raising  her 
bright  face  smiling  through  tears,  she  cried, — 

"  Oh  !  not  my  forgiveness  —  my  deepest 
gratitude  and  love." 

Who  shall  speak  the  happiness  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Broadhurst,  as  he  pressed  to  his  heart, 
the  lovely  being  who  had  so  distinguished 
him  1     No  words  can  express  it. 

Lord  and  Lady  Sandhurst,  when  convinced 
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of  the  sincere  affection  of  Lady  Ruthvene 
for  Sir  Edward,  and  placing  the  fullest  reli- 
ance for  her  happiness  on  his  known  high 
character  and  worth,  gave  a  cheerful  consent 
to  their  union.  It  took  place  in  the  following 
April,  and  never  was  an  earthly  one  blessed 
with  more  of  happiness.  Several  years  have 
elapsed  since  they  were  united ;  and  an  in- 
creasing affection  for  each  other,  a  true,  a 
tender,  a  devoted  love  in  all  its  first  fresh- 
ness still  make  their  happiness.  Adored  by 
her  husband,  respected  and  beloved  wherever 
she  is  known,  the  sweet  Lady  Ruthvene,  is 
indeed,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
human  nature. 

In  the  Spring,  she  is  frequently  seen  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  noble  and  distinguished  hus- 
band, by  the  side  of  the  Serpentine,  or  in 
the  shades  of  Kensington  Gardens,  surrounded 
by  their  little  group  of  bright  and  beautiful 
children. 

In  the  Summer,  her  smile  is  diffusing  glad- 
ness around  her,  amid  the  cultivated  and  beau- 
tiful lawns  of  Staunton  Park ;  and  in  the 
Winter,  her  bounty  is  bringing  down  blessings 
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on  her  young  and  lovely  head,  in  the  mag- 
nificent Baronial  halls  of  her  paternal  domain 
at  Ruthvene  Castle. 

"  The  mind  is  its  own  place,"  and  such  a 
one  as  Lady  Ruthvene^s  would  be  equally 
happy  beneath  the  lowly  roof  or  the  gilded 
dome.  The  still  small  stream  may  fertilize 
with  verdure  the  soil  through  which  it  steals, 
as  well  as  the  broad  and  noble  river. 
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